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THE  LADY  MAUD. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  GROSVENOR. 


Chapter  I.  ' 

Thursday,  June,  such  and  such  a 
date,  was  the  day  fixed  tor  the  sailing 
of  the  yacht  Lady  Maud  for  a  cruise 
as  far  as  the  latitudes  of  the  West  In* 
dies.  The  voyage  was  planned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  health  of  Lady  Brookes, 
the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 
The  doctors  had  discovered  that  one  of 
her  lungs  was  threatened,  and  urgently 
advised  her  to  take  a  long  sea-trip,  that 
for  all  the  summer  she  might  breathe 
nothing  but  ocean  air.  Her  husband, 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  h^d 
only  recently  sold  a  forty-ton  yawl  named 
the  lone,  and  purchas^  in  its  room  the 
Lady  Maud  schooner.  In  this  vessel  he 
thought  his  wife  would  be  able  to  get  as 
milch  sea-air  as  she  needed,  and  that 
she  would  enjoy  home  privileges  beyond 
any  a  passenger-ship  could  supply.  It 
Niw  Saaixs.— You  XXXV.,  No.  5 


was  therefore  settled  that  the  cruise 
should  be  made  in  the  yacht,  which  was 
forthwith  equipped  and  victualled  for  the 
voyage  ;  and  among  the  persons  invited 
to  join  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Lady  Brookes 
was  the  writer  of  this  account  of  the 
journey  and  of  the  lamentable  shipwreck 
and  sufferings  of  the  i>eople  concerned 
in  it. 

I  was  willing  to  go  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  I  had  been  to  sea  for  eight 
years  in  the  merchant  service,  and  had 
passed  an  examination  as  chief  mate, 
when  my  father  died,  and  bequeathed 
me  a  property  that  was  an  estate  of  a 
bachelor  of  simple  tastes  ;  so  I  quitted 
that  life,  but  I  left  my  heart  behind  me 
in  it,  and  was  always  glad  for  an  excuse 
to  get  upon  the  sea.  So,  as  I  say,  this 
was  one  reason.  Next,  as  I  have  told, 
I  was  a  bachelor.  The  only  relative  I 
owned  was  a  married  sister,  who  lived 
37 
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at  Bristol,  many  leagues  out  of  my 
track,  and  thus  my  stake  was  too  small 
to  hinder  me  from  going  where  I  pleased 
and  doing  what  I  pleased.  Add  to  this, 

I  had  just  resolved  to  go  abroad  for 
some  weeks,  to  kill  the  hot  English 
months,  when  there  comes  a  letter  from 
Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  (whom  I  had 
known  two  years,  and  in  whose  yawl  I 
had  enjoyed  several  pleasant  runs  along 
oiir  east  coast),  telling  me  about  his 
wife’s  health,  the  proposed  voyage,  etc., 
and  begging  me  to  go  with  them.  The 
offer  was  to  my  fancy,  if  I  except  the 
West  India  part.  I  thought  June  a 
queer  month  to  ‘choose  for  a  voyage  to 
the  Antilles,  as  those  islands  where  the 
dog-star  always  rages  were  called.  But 
Sir  Mordaunt  wrote  that  if  we  touched 
at  any  port  it  would  be  merely  to  fill 
our  fresh-water  casks,  by  which  1  under¬ 
stood  that  we  were  to  keep  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  water  and  among  the 
blowing  winds. 

Preparing  for  a  voyage  ten  times  as 
long  would  have  cost  me  small  trouble. 
A  few  hours  served  to  complete  my  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  punctually  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  I  was  at  Southampton,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Maud’s 
boat  to  carry  me  aboard  of  her. 

I  was  never  at  that  town  before,  nor 
have  1  visited  it  since  ;  and  nothing  of 
it  remains  in  my  mind  but  a  clear  image 
of  the  stretch  of  beautiful  sparkling  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  vision  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  southward,  and  of  tender  green 
shores  opposite  melting  upon  the  gleam¬ 
ing  breast  of  the  sea  as  they  trended  to¬ 
ward  the  Solent.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  yachts  and  other  vessels  rid¬ 
ing  at  their  anchors,  and  many  more 
under  way,  with  their  white  canvas  flash¬ 
ing  softly  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A 
pleasant  breeze  blew  from  the  north¬ 
east,  but  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless,  a 
deep,  darkly  pure  blue,  like  the  heavens 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  vessel  that 
was  to  be  my  home  for  some  months, 
but  none  of  the  watermen  I  asked  could 
tell  me  which  was  she.  However,  I 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  while  I  stood 
admiring  a  very  handsome,  heavily 
sparred  yawl,  anchored  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  pier,  a  boat  pulling  six  oars 
shot  from  under  her  stern,  clearly  from 
one  of  the  yachts  lying  beyond,  and 


headed  directly  for  the  spot  I  occupied. 
The  men  rowed  with  fine  precision,  their 
oars  flashed  like  glass,  and  the  froth 
twinkled  frostily  at  the  stem.  Before 
she  was  alongside  I  read  the  name  Lady 
Maud  on  the  breast  of  the  coxswain’s 
jersey,  and  went  to  meet  him  as  he 
jumped  ashore.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  lone’s  men,  and  knew  me  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  iny  luggage  was  brought 
from  the  hotel  and  bundled  into  the 
boat. 

The  moment  we  cleared  the  stern  of 
the  yawl,  the  coxswain,  pointing  to  a 
large  schooner  that  lay  a  few  fathoms 
astern  of  a  small  vessel.similarly  rigged, 
said  that  that  was  the  Lady  Maud.  1 
looked  at  her  eagerly,  but  the  first  im¬ 
pression  was  disappointing.  She  had  a 
straight  stem,  like  a  cutter^ s,  an  unusual 
thing  in  a  craft  of  her  rig  ;  and  as  her 
copper  came  high,  starting  at  the  bows 
a  very  few  inches  under  the  hawse- 
pipes,  she  had  the  look  of  a  revenue 
boat  about  the  hull.  As  we  approached, 
however,  some  good  features  began  to 
exhibit  themselves.  She  was  rather 
bluff  about  the  forecastle  rail,  but  rap¬ 
idly  fined  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
was  like  a  knife  at  that  point.  Her  run 
was  beautiful,  and  a  decided  spring  for¬ 
ward  gave  her  a  defiant  posture  upon  the 
water.  She  was  large  for  her  class, 
nearly  two  hundred  tons  by  Lloyd’s 
measurement.  Her  spars  were  the  hand¬ 
somest  sticks  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
soaring  maintopmast,  surmounted  by  an 
angular  red  flag,  that  blew  upward  like 
a  tongue  of  flame  against  the  lovely  sky, 
made  the  eye  giddy  that  followed  it  from 
the  low  level  of  a  boat.  Unlike  any  of 
the  other  yachts  about,  she  carried  a 
topsail  and  top-gallant  yard  ;  and,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  height  of  the  fore-yard  from 
the  deck,  I  reckoned  that  if  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  Brookes  carried  a  square-sail,  it 
should  be  big  enough  to  hold  a  gale  of 
wind. 

We  dashed  alongside.  I  grasped  the 
white  man-ropes,  and  was  received  at 
the  gangway  by  my  friend. 

“Up  anchor,  now.  Purchase,  and  get 
us  away  !’’  he  sung  out,  holding  my 
hand  in  a  cordial  grip.  “  Tripshore, 
look  after  the  baggage  in  the  boat  there, 
and  have  it  stowed  away  in  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton’s  cabin.” 

So  saying,  he  led  me  over  to  his  wife. 
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who  was  sitting  aft  under  a  abort  awn* 
ing,  in  company  with  a  young  lady  and 
a  short,  dark  man  dressed  in  gray 
clothes.  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  Lady  Brookes,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  had  always  been  out  of  England 
when  I  was  with  her  husband.  She  was 
a  fine  woman,  about  four  and  twenty 
years  old — indeed,  she  and  her  husband 
had  only  been  married  three  years — 
large  black  eyes,  sparkling  yet  listless, 
complexion  disposed  to  sallowness,  good 
teeth,  thick  raven  hair,  lustrous  as  pol¬ 
ished  ebony  ;  dressed  in  blue  serge  that 
faultlessly  fitted  her  figure — moulded 
like  one  of  Herman  Melville’s  South  Sea 
water-goddesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  companion,  a 
niece  of  Sir  Mordaunt,  was  fair,  her  hair 
a  pale  gold,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  sky. 
My  friend,  in  introducing  me  to  her, 
called  her  Ada  Tuke.  Indeed,  she  was 
a  very  pretty  girl,  but  I  will  not  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  character  of  her 
prettiness.  Little  Roman  nose,  arched 
upper  lip,  small  bead,  almost  straight 
eyebrows,  darker  than  her  hair — these 
are  points  easily  named  ;  but  what  do 
they  express  on  paper  ?  No  more  than 
my  asserting  that  the  Lady  Maud’s  fig* 
ure*head  was  a  handsome  device  would 
assist  your  imagination  in  figuring  the 
appearance  of  the  vessel.  If  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  cruise  was  agreeable  to  me 
before,  I  found  it  quite  delightful  now 
that  I  knew  our  little  company  would 
include  Ada  Tuke. 

The  gentleman  who  stood  near  was 
Mr.  Norie,  M.B.,  who  had  been  shipped 
by  Sir  Mordaunt  to  look  after  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  health.  He  had  a  smooth-shaven 
face  and  black  eyes,  and  would  have 
passed  for  an  actor  or  a  priest.  The 
rest  of  the  party  consisted  of  two  superb 
mastiffs,  which  lay  near  the  mainmast  in 
the  sunshine,  outside  the  shadow  line  of 
the  awning.  They  were  a  noble  pair  of 
dogs,  and  they  reclined  with  their  great 
paws  stretched  along,  enjoying  the  heat 
of  the  decks,  and  watching  the  men 
tumbling  about,  with  slow-rolling  eyes 
and  an  inquisitive  cock  of  the  ears. 

The  ladies  had  now  to  shift  their 
seats,  for  their  chairs  were  in  the  road 
of  the  men  who  had  gathered  aft  to 
hoist  the  mainsail.  I  placed  Lady 
Brooke’s  chair  for  her  clear  of  the  run- 
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ning  rigging,  and  asked  her  how  she 
liked  the  idea  of  the  voyage. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  she  quickly,  and 
yet  without  animation.  ”  Nothing  but 
my  husband’s  anxiety  could  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  the  trip.” 

“  But  it  is  sure  to  do  you  good,”  said 
1.  “  There  is  no  finer  medicine  than 

the  ocean  air.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  she  answered  lan¬ 
guidly  ;  "  but  even  health  may  some¬ 
times  cost  too  much.” 

I  turned  to  Miss  Tuke,  and  asked  her 
how  she  liked  the  prospect  of  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

”  Very  much,”  she  replied,  removing 
a  small  opera-glass  from  her  eyes.  ”  I 
am  hoping  we  shall  meet  with  exciting 
adventures.” 

Lady  Brookes  smiled,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  went  out  of  her  face  quickly.  Here 
Sir  Mordaunt  joined  us,  and,  catching 
hold  of  my  arm,  called  my  attention  to 
the  spaciousness  of  the  Lady  Maud’s 
decks,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
her.  I  told  him  I  considered  her  a  very 
beautiful  vessel,  and  honestly  meant 
what  I  said.  Her  decks  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  roomy,  in  spite  of  a  row  of  hen¬ 
coops  abreast  of  the  foremast  on  either 
side,  and  a  boat  on  chocks  amidships, 
and  as  white  as  snow  and  as  solid  as  a 
thousand-ton  ship’s.  Strength,  indeed, 
was  the  agreeable  peculiarity  I  every¬ 
where  observed.  Her  bulwarks  were  tall 
and  stout,  her  companions  and  skylights 
almost  unnecessarily  massive  ;  but  every¬ 
thing  was  plain,  and,  as  1  considered, 
the  fitter  by  reason  of  that  quality  for 
ocean  use.  She  was  steered  by  a  w’heel, 
and  I  took  notice  of  the  strength  of  the 
tiller  and  wheel-chains.  Her  rigging 
was  handsomely  set  up,  the  masts  stayed 
to  a  hair  ;  every  block  worked  as  easily 
as  a  carriage-wheel.  I  walked'aft  to  re¬ 
mark  her  length,  and  was  delighted  by 
the  fine  sweep  of  shining  deck  and  the 
bold  incurving  of  the  forecastle  bul¬ 
warks,  meeting  at  the  long,  powerful 
bowsprit,  that  was  slightly  bowed  under 
the  taut  bobstays. 

But  by  this  time  they  had  got  the 
mainsail  on  her,  and  w’ere  busy  getting- 
up  the  anchor.  Purchase,  the  skipper, 
came  and  took  hold  of  the  wheel,  look¬ 
ing  up  and  around  as  he  grasped  the 
spokes,  and  hallooing  to  the  men  in  a 
slightly  wheezy  deep-sea  note.  It  was 
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the  hottest  hour  of  an  unusually  hot  day,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  shores  on 
yet  this  man  was  wrapped  up,  like  a  either  hand,  as  I  beheld  it  on  that  day. 
North  Sea  pilot,  in  thick  rough  cloth.  The  yachts  at  anchor,  with Uhe  flashing 
and  a  blue  shawl  with  white  spots  around  water  trembling  in  their  glossy  sides  ; 
his  throat.  As  he  was  to  have  charge  the  leaning  pillars  of  canvas  here  and 
of  the  vessel,  I  examined  him  closely,  there  shining  like  virgin  silver  in  the 
and  beheld  a  round  face,  purple  at  the  sun  ;  the  flags  which  filled  the  sky  with 
cheek-bones ;  a  pear-shaped,  carrot-col-  spots  of  bright  colors ;  the  houses 
ored  nose  ;  small  eyes,  buried  deep  in  ashore,  looking  as  delicate  as  ivory-work 
wrinkles,  and  glowing  like  sparks  in  in  the  far  distance  ;  the  undulations  of 
their  well-thatched  caverns  ;  a  capacious  the  coast  making  a  soft  horizon  of  trees 
mouth  almost  destitute  of  lips  ;  the  and  green  country  against  the  heavens  ; 
whole  surmounted  by  a  cloth  cap  deco-  the  Isle  of  Wight  ahead,  and  beyond  its 
rated  with  a  broad  gold  band.  In  truth,  marble-like  heights  in  the  south-east  the 
he  looked  rather  too  nautical  to  please  pale  blue  waters  of  the  English  Channel 
me.  He  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  — combined  to  produce  a  picture  of 
Thames  wherryman  masquerading  in  a  which  no  language  at  my  command  could 
yachting  skipper’s  clothes,  than  a  plain  express  the  beauty, 
sailor-man.  He  turned  his  little  eyes  The  anchor  was  catted  and  fished, 
upon  me  once  or  twice,  as  if  he  would  and  the  vessel,  with  the  wind  broad  on 
like  to  ask  why  I  looked  at  him  so  hard,  the  beam,  was  slightly  leaning  under  the 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Sir  Mordaunt  was  huge  mainsail  and  a  couple  of  jibs.  Her 
impressed  by  the  man’s  nautical  aspect,  pace  even  under  this  canvas  was  good, 
but  for  my  part,  if  I  had  had  the  choos-  and  she  threw  the  water  off  her  weather 
ing  of  a  captain  for  the  Lady  Maud,  I  bow  in  a  little  wave  that  arched  over  like 
should  not  have  selected  so  highly  fla-  a  coil  of  glass,  the  extremity  of  which, 
vored  a  tar  as  Purchase.  I  dare  say  I  abreast  of  the  fore-rigging,  broke  into 
was  prejudiced.  No  man  who  has  b^n  foam  and  ran  hissing  to  join  the  spark- 
knocked  about  at  sea  can  have  a  high  ling  line  of  wake  astern.  It  was  perhaps 
opinion  of  yachtsmen  as  sailors.  On  characteristic  that  I  should  be  watching 
the  one  side  are  many  hardships,  gales  the  yacht  and  studying  her  qualities  in- 
of  wind,  bitter  cold,  poor  food,  and  the  stead  of  contemplating  the  brilliant  scene 
like  ;  on  the  other,  fine  weather,  plenty  through  which  we  were  running.  One 
of  lounging,  clean  forecastles,  fresh  pro-  picturesque  sight,  however,  interested 
visions,  and  light  work.  The  yachts-  me  greatly.  It  was  a  beautiful  little 
man  has  the  best  of  it,  and  Jack  may  steam  yacht  lying  at  anchor,  and  as  we 
envy  him,  but  he  will  not  call  him  a  approached  her.  Sir  Mordaunt  motioned 
sailor.  to  the  skipper  to  put  the  wheel  over  by 

We  carried  a  mate,  named  Ephraim  a  spoke  or  two,  that  we  might  close  her. 
Tripshore,  as  well  as  a  captain,  and  There  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
eleven  men,  counting  the  cook  and  the  men  under  the  awning,  who,  when  they 
steward.  The  decks  looked  pretty  full  saw  the  Lady  Maud  coming,  rose  and 
with  them  and  us,  and  I  watched  them  stood  in  a  crowd  at  the  steamer’s  side, 
as  they  worked,  the  thought  coming  into  As  we  went  past.  Lady  Brookes  waved 
my  head  that  if  they  were  no  better  than  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  Sir  Mor- 
the  usual  run  of  ’longshore  men  it  would  daunt  called  out  good-bye.  They  gave 
be  a  bad  lookout  for  us  should  sailorly  us  a  demonstrative  farewell,  the  ladies 
qualities  come  to  be  needed.  flourishing  their  parasols  and  the  gentle- 

By  this  time  they  had  got  the  anchor  men  shouting.  But  it  was  only  a  turn 
off  the  ground,  and  the  vessel,  lying  al-  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  brief  shifting  of 
most  athwart  the  run  of  the  water,  with  the  shining  colors.  We  passed  a  suc- 
her  nose  pointing  at  Southampton,  was  cession  of  sparkling  pictures  of  that 
already  slipping  along,  but  sweeping  kind,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
round  fast  to  the  southward.  Talk  as  looked  at  us  were  strangers,  and  no  more 
they  wall  of  the  beauty  of  foreign  ports  farewells  were  exchanged. 

4md  scenes,  I  never  remember  in  all  my  I  was  struck  by  the  expression  on 
voyjtges,  nor  in  any  journeys  I  have  Lady  Brooke's  face  after  we  had  dropped 
made  since,  the  like  of  that  scene  of  the  steamer,  and  the  brief  excitement 
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kindled  by  the  hurried  salutations  had 
passed  from  hex.  Dejection  was  never 
more  strongly  defined.  I  was  sure  she 
dreaded  the  voyage  more  than  she  had 
owned,  and  I  now  wonder,  on  looking 
back,  that  what  was  unquestionably  a  pre* 
sentiment  of  ill  in  her  mind  did  not  decide 
her  husband  upon  abandoning  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  find  a  cure  for  her  in  the  heart  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  Her  melancholy  was 
strongly  accentuated  by  the  contrast  of 
Miss  Tuke’s  happy,  cheerful  face  :  the 
full  spirit  of  the  lustrous  scene  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  girl's  soft  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  lips'  subdued  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  wind  stirred  the  curls 
of  gold-bright  hair  upon  her  forehead, 
and  now  and  again  she  would  say  some¬ 
thing  aloud — involuntarily  and  to  her¬ 
self  apparently,  for  she  addressed  no¬ 
body — and  follow  it  with  a  gentle  laugh 
that  mingled  with  the  lip  lipping  of  the 
water,  sounding  like  the  tinkling  of 
hundreds  of  little  bells  along  the  sweep¬ 
ing  sides  of  the  yacht,  and  the  moan  of 
the  foam  at  the  stem  that  fell  upon  the 
ear  like  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and 
the  voice  of  the  warm  wind  overhead  as 
it  poured  into  and  out  of  the  glistening 
concavity  of  the  great  space  of  milk- 
white  mainsail. 

We  had  shifted  our  helm  and  eased 
off  the  main-sheet,  to  run  through  the 
Solent,  and  had  hove  up  West  Cowes 
until  the  houses  were  clearly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  when  Sir  Mordaunt 
asked  me  to  step  below,  and  look  at 
the  yacht's  accommodation.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  down  the  companion-steps, 
and  found  at  the  bottom  a  polished 
bulkhead,  behind  which  was  the  pantry. 
The  cabin  stretched  from  this  bulkhead 
aft,  and  was  a  spacious  room  consider¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  of  the  yacht.  There 
was  a  handsome  piano  against  the  main¬ 
mast,  and  beyond  the  mainmast  a  door 
that  led  to  the  sleeping-berths,  of  which 
there  were  six,  three  of  a  side.  The 
walls  of  the  cabin  were  colored  and 
grained  in  imitation  of  satin-wood  ; 
green  silk  curtains  protected  the  central 
skylight  ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  with 
floral  devices  ;  and  the  great  mainmast 
that  pierced  the  upper  deck,  and  that 
vanished  through  a  rich  Turkey  carpet, 
was  framed  with  looking-glasses  mould¬ 
ed  to  the  spar.  Green  velvet  cushions 
upon  the  lockers  made  them  as  luxuri¬ 


ous  as  Ottoman  mats,  and  a  curious 
character  was  given  to  the  sumptuous 
interior  by  a  tall,  polished  brass  rack, 
fixed  abaft  the  companion-steps,  filled 
with  rifles  and  guns  of  various  patterns. 
The  sunshine  that  pierced  the  skylight 
in  places  sparkled  in  brilliant  swinging 
trays  and  in  large  crystal  globes  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  here  and 
there  in  diamond-shaped  mirrors  which 
were  arranged  around  the  cabin,  and 
filled  the  air  with  prismatic  light. 

Sir  Mordaunt  then  conducted  me  to 
the  sleeping  berths,  the  first  of  which 
on  the  starboard  side  I  judged  was  to 
be  mine,  by  observing  my  baggage 
stowed  away  in  a  corner.  The  bunk 
was  draped  fit  for  a  prince  to  lie  in  : 
every  convenience  that  a  comfortable 
bed-chamber  should  possess  was  here. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  superbly  fitted  sleep¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  warm  wind  pouring 
in  through  the  open  porthole  gave  it  a 
wonderful  freshness  and  sweetness. 

“  Such  a  bedroom  as  this,"  said  I, 
"  might  make  even  a  Frenchman  in  love 
with  the  sea.” 

“  A  little  snugger  than  a  ship's  fore¬ 
castle,  eh,  Walton  ?”  said  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt. 

“  A  little.  The  sight  of  that  bunk 
puts  me  in  mind  that  somebody  stole 
my  blankets  at  the  beginning  of  my  first 
voyage,  and  that  to  keep  myself  warm  I 
had  to  sleep  in  my  sea-boots,  and  some¬ 
times  lie  under  roy  mattress." 

“  Yes,  sailors  have  to  rough  it.  We 
yachting  men  know  very  little  about 
the  sea,  though  some  of  us  know  how 
to  swagger.  What  think  you  of  this 
cabin  ?’  ’ 

.As  he  said  this  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  Lady  Brooke's  berth.  There 
was  a  bright-eyed,  smartly  dressed  little 
woman  at  work  arranging  some  books 
upon  a  shelf.  Sir  Mordaunt  called  her 
Carey,  and  1  supposed  her,  as  I  after¬ 
ward  knew  her  to  be,  her  ladyship's 
maid.  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking 
with  great  admiration  upon  a  room  that 
was  as  unlike  a  sea-cabin  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  arts  of  the  upholsterer  could 
make  it.  The  hangings  were  of  blue 
satin  ;  a  brass  bedstead  swung  within  a 
foot  of  the  deck,  upon  strong  irons 
hooked  to  stout  eyes  screwed  into  the 
beams  ;  pictures  and  looking-glasses  cov¬ 
ered  the  walls  ;  and  I  should  tire  your 
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patience  by  cataloguing  the  carpets, 
couches,  chairs,  bracket-lamps,  and  the 
hundred  knick  knacks  which  embellished 
this  exceedingly  elegant  apartment. 

“  Is  there  a  passenger-ship  afloat  that 
could  have  given  my  wife  a  more  cosy 
room  than  this  ?”  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
looking  around  him  with  an  air  of  grave 
satisfaction. 

“  I  never  saw  anything  more  charm¬ 
ing.  That  bed.  Sir  Mordaunt,  is  quite 
original.” 

“  It  is.  I  had  it  made  expressly  for 
this  cruise.  You  see.  Lady  Brookes  can 
step  into  it  without  help.  The  ordinary 
cot,  even  in  a  calm,  is  a  troublesome 
contrivance,  and  in  a  seaway  one  must 
be  very  agile  to  ‘  fetch  it,’  as  sailors 
say.” 

“  Does  Lady  Brookes  suffer  from  sea¬ 
sickness  ?” 

”  I  am  afraid  so.  But  I  console  my¬ 
self  with  reflecting  that,  if  she  is  to  be 
sick,  a  five  thousand-ton  ship  could  not 
save  her.” 

He  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  as  he 
walked  forward,  said  : 

”  I  wish  my  wife  undertook  this  jour¬ 
ney  more  light-heartedly.  Her  physician 
assured  her  that  a  sea-voyage  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  her  health,  and 
having  full  faith  myself  in  the  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  knowing  indeed  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  must  be  taken,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  for  her  sake,  I  have  not  thought 
it  wise  to  notice  her  reluctance  and  de¬ 
pression.” 

“  Oh,  she  will  recover  her  spirits  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  must  all  turn  to  and 
cheer  her  up  ;  besides,  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  is  a  big  stage,  something  more  than 
mere  sky  and  water  in  these  days  of 
shipbuilding,  and  plenty  of  things  should 
happen  to  amuse  her.  What  sort  of 
skipper  have  you  got  ?” 

”  A  capital  man,”  he  answered,  speak¬ 
ing  with  energy.  ”  He  has  been  a  sailor 
all  his  life,  and  served,  I  believe,  in 
every  sort  of  craft  you  could  name,  from 
a  full-rigged  ship  down  to  a  galley- 
punt.  His  last  berth  was  as  master  of 
a  Sunderland  collier,  but  he  was  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  fall,  and  has  been  idle 
for  a  year.  I  got  him  through  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  There  was  no  use  ship¬ 
ping  a  smooth-water  man  for  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  voyage,  and  when  1  saw  his  captain’s 
certificate  and  heard  his  experiences, 


and  that  he  was  in  a  West  India  trader 
for  some  time,  as  second  mate  and  car¬ 
penter  of  a  small  Barbardoes  brig,  I  en¬ 
gaged  him,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  have  done  better.” 

”  If  he  is  all  that  he  says,  he  should 
answer  your  purpose,”  said  1. 

“  Lady  Brookes  thinks  he  drinks,” 
he  continued,  smiling,  “  because  he  has 
a  red  nose.  But  what  looks  like  drink 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but  weather.” 

“  Likely  enough.  Sir  Mordaunt. 
Sailors  soon  lose  their  complexions, 
and  it  is  not  always  fait  to  attribute  the 
change  to  rum.” 

We  had  pushed  through  the  pantry 
and  were  in  the  kitchen — a  neat  little 
box  of  a  place,  hot  as  an  oven,  every¬ 
thing  new  in  it,  and  the  copper  stuff 
shining  like  gold-  The  cook  wore  a 
white  apron  and  cap,  a  dress  I  should 
have  laughed  at  00  a  man  in  another 
vessel  than  a  yacht,  and  was  clearly  of 
a  sour  temper,  the  expression  of  which 
in  his  long,  yellow  face  was  not  improved 
by  the  loss  of  his  port  eye.  This  imper¬ 
fection  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  anxious  that 
everybody  should,  in  a  sense,  share  his 
deformity  with  him,  for  I  observed  that, 
while  answering  some  questions  put  to 
him  by  Sir  Mordaunt,  he  kept  his  dead 
eye  bearing  full  upon  the  baronet.  Sir 
Mordaunt,  who  was  probably  used  to 
the  man,  talked  to  the  eye  as  though  it 
had  been  full  of  life.  The  skipper’s  and 
mate’s  berths  faced  the  kitchen,  and  be¬ 
yond  was  the  forecastle  bulkhead,  which 
shut  off  that  end  of  the  yacht  from  the 
after  part.  The  impression  of  strength 
conveyed  by  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  was 
confirmed  by  her  appearance  below. 
She  was  undoubtedly  a  very  noble,  pow¬ 
erful  boat,  abundantly  qualified  to  un¬ 
dertake,  not  indeed  merely  a  summer 
Atlantic  cruise,  but  a  voyage  to  any  part 
of  the  world  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Chapter  II. 

We  had  got  under  way  shortly  before 
three  o’clock.  We  might  have  made 
the  daylight  watch  us  a  long  way  down 
the  English  Channel  by  breaking  out  the 
anchor  at  dawn  ;  but  the  nights  were 
too  short  to  make  our  departure  needful 
at  an  uncomfortable  hour,  and,  more¬ 
over,  we  should  have  the  moon  over¬ 
head  until  hard  upon  daybreak.  By 
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this  time  I  had  inspected  as  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  as  was  open  to  me, 
and  followed  Sir  Mordaunt  on  deck.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  nearly 
clear  of  the  Solent.  No  more  sail  had 
been  made  on  the  vessel,  the  wind  was 
on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  main 
boom  swung  well  forward,  yet  the  Lady 
Maud  was  slipping  through  the  water  as 
though  she  had  been  in  tow  of  a  steamer! 
She  made  no  noise  ;  the  merest  seething 
of  foam  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
cutwater  ;  the  pale  blue  surface  along¬ 
side  was  only  just  blurred  by  the  motion 
of  the  yacht  ;  but  astern  her  passage  was 
denoted  by  a  long  line  of  eddies  and  re¬ 
volving  bubbles,  which  broadened  out 
like  a  fan,  until  the  extremity  resembled 
a  faint  puff  of  steam,  amid  which  the 
heads  of  the  little  windy  ripples  flashed 
like  dew  upon  grass  over  which  a  shred 
of  mist  is  crawling. 

With  the  land  close  aboard  of  us  on 
either  side,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
we  had  veritably  started  upon  a  long 
voyage,  and  that  for  weeks  we  should 
have  nothing  but  the  deep  and  distant 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  under  and 
around  us.  I  loitered  at  the  companion 
to  look  around  me,  and  then  joined  Sir 
Mordaunt,  who  had  crossed  to  his  wife. 

They  might  have  passed  for  father 
and  daughter,  for  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
though  he  could  have  made  himself  look 
younger,  had  he  chosen  to  rid  himself 
of  a  great  beard  that  fell,  like  a  sap¬ 
per's,  to  his  waist.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  six  feet  ;  hair 
slightly  frosted  ;  eyes  gentle  and  soft  in 
repose,  but  bright  and  animated  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  a  thorough  gentleman  in  feel¬ 
ings,  though  his  manners  had  no  special 
polish,  and  his  language  was  formed  of 
the  first  words  which  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  telling  his  wife  that  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  yacht,  and  that  my 
opinion  ought  to  reassure  her,  as  I  was 
a  sailor  of  some  experience,  and  knew 
what  the  Atlantic  was,  and  what  was  fit 
to  meet  its  seas. 

"  Indeed,”  said  I,  seeing  his  wish, 
“  I  would  rather  be  in  a  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Lady  Maud  than  in  a  good  many 
big  ships  I  could  name.” 

“  Sir  Mordaunt  ought  not  to  make 
you  think  I  am  nervous,”  said  she. 
“  It  is  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  that 
I  shall  not  like.” 
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“  But  you  should  remember,  my  love, 
for  what  reason  it  is  taken,”  exclaimed 
Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  And  why  must  it  be  tedious,  aunt  ?” 
said  Miss  Tuke,  turning  her  sunny  face 
toward  us.  “  There  are  plenty  of  good 
novels  down-stairs,  and  a  piano  ;  and 
you  should  be  able  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  if  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  any 
adventures.” 

"  No,  I  can’t  tell  you  that,”  said  I  ; 
”  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  don’t  want 
to  meet  with  any  adventures.  All  that 
we  have  to  do.  Miss  Tuke,  is  to  run 
down  our  latitudes  comfortably,  and 
pray  that  the  fine  weather  may  hold.” 

“  Precisely,”  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 
“  And  what  sort  of  adventures  would 
you  have,  Ada  ?  All  romance  went  out 
of  the  sea  when  steam  was  discovered. 
There  are  no  more  pirates,  no  more  pri¬ 
vateersmen,  no  more  handsome,  dashing 
tars,  with  their  belts  studded  with  pis¬ 
tols,  and  their  holds  full  of  plundered 
ingots  and  pieces  of  eight.  Even  ship¬ 
wreck  is  no  longer  picturesque.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t  say  that,”  said  I. 
“  What  with  rockets,  and  blue  lights, 
and  life-boats,  shipwreck  is  more  highly 
colored  than  it  was.” 

”  Pray  don’t  let  us  talk  of  ship¬ 
wreck,”  said  Lady  Brookes  pettishly. 

”  No,  no  ;  don’t  fet  us  talk  of  ship¬ 
wreck  !”  echoed  Sir  Motdaunt,  quickly. 
”  Walton,  d’ye  know  the  coast  here¬ 
abouts  ?  Yonder’s  Warden  Point,  I 
think,  and  that  should  be  the  needles 
light.” 

Time  was  when  I  could  have  drawn 
from  memory  a  chart  of  the  English 
Channel  coast,  with  every  lightship  and 
lighthouse  and  beacon  upon  it  or  be¬ 
longing  to  it  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that 
knowledge  had  slipped  away  from  me. 
Nothing,  I  think,  goes  out  of  the  head 
more  quickly  than  the  things  learned  at 
sea.  The  names  of  ropes,  blocks,  and 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  standing 
rigging  go  first ;  coasts  and  lights  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  then  the  science  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  disappears.  A  sailor 
who  quits  the  sea  for  a  few  years  finds 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  over  again 
when  he  returns  to  it.  Ought  not  this 
consideration  to  make  wreck-commis¬ 
sioners  cautious  in  their  selection  of 
nautical  assessors  ? 

Happily  the  lives  of  the  people  aboard 
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the  Lady  Maud  were  not  in  my  charge, 
and  consequently,  whether  my  marine 
memory  was  good  or  bad,  mattered 
nothing.  I  borrowed  Miss  T uke’s  opera- 
glasses  to  look  at  the  coast ;  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scene  showed  best  when  inspected 
with  the  naked  eye,  for  then  the  whole 
expanse  of  it  was  in  sight.  On  the  right 
was  both  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset 
shore,  visible  from  Stansore  Point  to  be¬ 
yond  Christchurch  Head,  and  I  think 
Durlston  Point  was  in  sight,  though  a 
mere  him  down  in  the  west.  Astern  of 
us  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  tower¬ 
ing  terraces  and  gleaming  heights  were 
slowly  drawing  out  as  we  rounded  to  the 
southward,  bringing  Node  Beacon  and 
the  shining  ramparts  of  chalk  beyond  it 
on  our  port  quarter  ;  and  right  under 
our  bow,  and  running  up  into  the  silver 
blue  sky  of  the  horizon  until  it  stood 
but  a  foot  under  our  bowsprit  end,  was 
the  broad,  bright,  lake-like  English 
Channel.  To  behold  that  shining  held 
of  water  was  to  feel  at  last  that  our  voy¬ 
age  was  fairly  begun.  1  own  that  my 
heart  went  out  to  meet  it.  Of  all  seas, 
none  can  be  so  dear  to  an  Englishman 
as  the  stretch  of  water  that  separates 
England  from  France.  It  is  a  stage  full 
of  glorious  historical  memories  ;  it  is 
the  busiest  maritime  highway  in  the 
world  ;  its  margin  is  enriched  on  the 
British  side  with  spaces  of  exquisite 
scenery  ;  and  it  is  consecrated  to  sailors 
by  the  scores  of  mariners  who  have 
found  a  resting-place  upon  its  sands. 

When  it  opened  broad  under  both  bows 
we  all  stood  gazing  at  it.  But  whatever 
our  thoughts  may  have  been,  they  were 
speedily  interrupted  by  old  Purchase, 
who  still  grasped  the  wheel,  bawling  to 
the  men  in  his  husky,  deep-sea  note,  to 
set  the  gaff-foresail.  Yachtsmen  imitate 
men-of-war’s  men  in  their  manner  of 
springing  about.  Where  the  rush  is 
finely  disciplined,  it  is  good  ;  it  is  always 
finely  disciplined  in  a  man-of-war,  and 
though  one  would  think  sometimes  that 
the  fellows  were  only  trying  to  break 
their  necks,  yet  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
ship  is  vitalized  by  their  method  of  go¬ 
ing  to  work,  as  any  man  knows  who  has 
watched  a  frigate — when  there  were  such 
things — trip  her  anchor  and  dash  into  a 
lovely  cloud  of  canvas  all  at  once. 
Yachtsmen  sprawl  and  tumble  about  as 
cleverly  as  navy  men,  but  it  is  because 


they  are  seldom  numerous  enough  as  a 
crew  that  they  never  produce  man-of- 
war  results.  I  watched  the  Lady  Maud’s 
men  making  sail,  and  thought  if  they 
had  scrambled  less  they  would  not  have 
done  their  work  worse.  Some  of  them 
helped  up  the  foresail  by  "  riding  down” 
the  halliards,  an  unseamanlike  trick  and 
very  unsightly.  One  after  another  the 
sails  were  expanded,  and  presently  the 
yacht  was  leaning  under  ever>'  stitch  of 
fore  and  aft  canvas  that  she  carried. 
If  Sir  Mordaunt’s  wish  had  been  to  try 
her  speed,  he  could  not  have  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  than  this.  The  sea  was  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  not  the  faintest  swell  dis¬ 
turbed  the  table-like  surface,  and  yet 
there  was  a  pleasant,  merry  breeze,  that 
kept  the  water  laughing  and  sparkling 
and  creaming  in  tiny  foam-headed  bil¬ 
lows. 

Right  aft,  to  windward,  was  the  best 
place  to  see  the  yacht.  I  went  there  ; 
and,  forking  my  head  over  the  rail,  had 
the  whole  picture  in  my  eye.  The  sun 
was  veering  to  the  westward,  but  its 
light,  as  we  were  steering  at  that  time, 
was  still  to  windward,  and  the  yacht’s 
metal  sheathing  caught  it,  and  gave 
back  a  red  haze,  like  that  of  dull  gold. 
Along  this  rich  surface  the  water  was 
flying  in  a  thin  line  of  foam,  and  the 
ripping  of  the  stem  sounded  like  the 
crunch  of  feet  upon  rotten  leaves. 
From  the  inclined,  beautifully  moulded 
side  of  the  vessel  the  shrouds  ruled  the 
sky  like  bars  of  iron,  and  cast  jet-black 
tracings  upon  the  cotton-white  decks. 
The  great  spaces  of  canvas  filled  the  air 
overhead,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  look 
up  at  the  leaning,  bright  yellow  masts, 
and  mark  the  superb  set  and  cut  of  the 
sails  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
cloths  under  which  the  Lady  Maud  was 
sweeping  through  the  calm  water.  It 
was  a  glorious  picture,  and  I  have  it 
very  clearly  before  me  this  minute — the 
shapely  fabric  of  white  decks  and  gold- 
bright  sides  ;  the  gleaming  masts  lifting 
their  broad  folds  to  the  sky  ;  the  whirl¬ 
ing  snow  of  the  wake  eddying  out  upon 
the  blue  water  from  under  the  stern  ;  the 
beautiful,  placid  sea  stretching  for 
leagues  ahead,  and  the  land  growing 
smaller  and  hazier  upon  our  starboard 
beam  and  quarter. 

While  I  stood  admiring.  Miss  Tuke 
left  her  seat,  and  first  of  ^1  she  talked 
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to  the  big  mastiffs,  and  then  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  aft  and  took  a  glance  aloft, 
and  then  approached  the  binnacle  and 
peeped  at  the  card.  My  eyes  left  the 
vessel  when  the  girl  reached  the  com¬ 
pass.  She  was  prettier  than  the  yacht, 
and  could  she  have  had  her  portrait 
taken  at  that  moment,  the  picture  would 
have  been  a  fine  one,  with  the  sea  and 
the  huge  main-boom  for  a  background, 
and  the  deck  for  a  platform,  and  old 
Purchase  to  help  out  the  marine  acces¬ 
sories,  with  his  strawberry-colored  nose, 
and  both  great  hands  with  fingers  like 
bunches  of  carrots  holding  on  to  the 
wheel,  and  his  small  eyes  squinting  aloft. 

“  You  can  see  the  yacht  going  through 
the  water,  if  you’ll  come  here,”  said  I 
to  her. 

'  She  came  at  once,  and  1  think  she 
had  a  treat.  1  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  answer  me.  The  sweeping  wa¬ 
ter,  the  sensation  of  flying  induced  by 
the  almost  noiseless  and  quite  level  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  clear  sea,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  effect  of  the  brass-like  copper  against 
the  foam,  and  the  ocean  of  white  can¬ 
vas  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  acted  upon 
her  like  a  spell.  At  last  she  looked 
around  and  said,  ”  If  1  had  been  born 
a  man,  I  should  be  a  sailor.” 

A  singular  noise  in  Purchase’s  throat 
made  me  fix  my  eyes  sternly  on  him  ; 
but  the  old  chap’s  face  was  quite  wooden, 
and  his  gaze  upon  the  weather  leech  of 
the  foretopsail,  for  all  the  square  canvas 
was  upon  the  vessel  now. 

“  You  must  not  suppose,”  said  I, 
”  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  like  going  to 
sea  as  a  sailor.” 

“  Is  a  sailor’s  life  really  so  hard  as 
people  say  it  is?”  she  asked,  earnestly 
looking  at  me  with  her  intelligent,  sin¬ 
gularly  clear,  and  winning  eyes. 

“  Yes — that  is,  the  life  of  a  merchant 
sailor — and  harder,  because  the  people 
who  say  it  is  hard  know  very  little  about 
it.  The  people  who  know  it  is  hard,  I 
mean  sailors  themselves,  do  not  talk. 
It  is  not  gales  of  wind,  nor  bitter  cold, 
nor  fiery  heat,  that  make  it  hard  ;  not 
even  famines  and  shipwrecks,  because 
they  are  accidents,  and  of  no  more  ac¬ 
count,  so  far  as  life  at  sea  goes,  than 
railway  collisions  and  fires  in  churches 
and  theatres  are  of  account  so  far  as  life 
on  shore  goes.  It’s  the  part  that’s  hid¬ 
den  that  makes  sailoring  hard — bullying 


officers,  leaky  or  over-filled  ships,  bad 
food,  grinding  work,  broken  rest,  wet 
clothes,  wretched  forecastles.  You 
might  read  a  hundred  marine  novels  and 
never  get  at  the  truth.  The  only  way 
is  to  serve  before  the  mast,  as  that  fine 
fellow  Dana  did,  sleep  in  a  miserable 
bunk,  and  eat  and  drink  with  sailors. 
That,  most  fortunately,  you  can’t  do,” 
said  I,  laughing  ;  ”  and  why  you  should 
wish  to  be  a  man,  merely  that  you  might 
do  it,  makes  me  wonder.” 

"  Perhaps  if  I  were  a  man  I  might 
have  different  views,”  said  she,  eyeing 
me  as  if  amused  by  my  outbreak.  “  Are 
you  still  a  sailor  ?” 

“No.” 

”  How  long  were  you  a  sailor  ?”  says 
she. 

I  told  her. 

”  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  rumbled 
Purchase,  from  the  wheel,  “but  might 
you  have  been  a  marchant  or ‘a  navy 
man  ?” 

“  A  merchantman,”  I  answered. 

“  Long  woyages,  sir  ?” 

“Yes,  long  voyages  and  big  ships. 
And  you,  I  hear,  are  an  old  sailor  ?” 

He  smiled  slowly,  as  if  the  question 
amused  him. 

“Yes,  I’m  an  old  sailor,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  looking  at  Miss  Tuke.  “  Fifty- 
three  next  birthday,  and  forty  year  out 
o’  that  at  sea,  in  all  sorts  o’  weather  and 
in  all  sorts  o’  wessels,  from  a  billyboy 
up.” 

A  sense  of  importance  appeared  to 
oppress  him,  and  he  looked  away  from 
us  at  the  sea  to  leeward.  Meanwhile 
the  men  had  coiled  the  running-gear 
away,  and  were  grouped  in  the  bows  of 
the  yacht,  where  they  made  a  tolerable 
crew.  Tripshore,  the  mate,  paced  the 
weather  deck  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
cook  with  his  one  eye,  coming  up  for  a 
breath  of  air,  sat  in  the  companion, 
talking  to  him  as  he  passed  to  and  fro. 

The  scene  was  full  of  beauty  and 
quietude.  Sir  Mordaunt  had  opened  a 
newspaper,  and  was  reading  aloud  to 
his  wife,  who  lay  back  in  her  comforta¬ 
ble  invalid’s  chair,  and  was  so  still  that 
she  seemed  sound  asleep.  One  of  the 
mastiffs  lay  with  his  nose  between  his 
forelegs,  and  the  other  kept  watch  along¬ 
side  of  him.  with  his  ears  cocked  at  the 
passing  water  as  though  he  should  bark 
at  it  in  a  moment.  The  sun  poured 
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down  upon  us  over  our  foremast-head, 
and  I  asked  Miss  Tuke  if  she  was  not 
afraid  of  her  complexion,  for  she  had  no 
parasol,  and  the  brim  of  her  hat  was  nar¬ 
row.  No,  she  answered,  she  was  not 
afraid,  she  wanted  to  get  sunburnt.  I 
should  have  liked  to  beg  her  to  keep  her 
complexion,  for  it  was  a  lovely  thing, 
and  warn  her  that  fair  skins  don’t  brown, 
but  freckle,  only  she  was  sure  to  know 
more  about  it  than  I. 

“  Can  you  realize  the  notion,"  said  I, 
"  that  you  are  going  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  you  will  not  see  land  for  days 
and  days  ?" 

"  No  ;  how  should  I  be  able  to  do 
that  ?  The  longest  voyage  I  ever  made 
was  from  Harwich  to  Dartmouth,  in  the 
lone." 

“  Is  this  Lady  Brooke’s  first  cruise, 
do  you  know.  Miss  Tuke  ?’’ 

"  Positively  the  first.  I  hope  it  will 
do  her  good.  Uncle  Mordaunt  is  very 
anxious  about  her,  and  she  was  very 
unwilling  to  go." 

"  Well,  if  she  doesn’t  love  the  sea 
naturally,  as  you  do,  she’ll  never  love  it 
by  trying.  But  we  must  keep  her  spirits 
up,  and  not  let  sea-sickness  frighten  her. 
Since  she  has  made  a  beginning,  she 
ought  to  persevere.  I  hope  she  may 
not  find  the  parallels  we  are  bound  to 
too  hot." 

Here  Mr.  Norie  emerged  from  the 
cabin,  and  seeing  Sir  Mordaunt  reading 
to  his  wife,  came  over  to  us.  He  had 
clapped  a  great  straw  hat  on  his  head, 
and  pointed  to  it  with  a  grin,  as  much 
as  to  say.  I'll  have  the  first  laugh. 

“  Anybody  might  tell  by  my  appear¬ 
ance,”  said  he,  “  that  we  are  going 
where  cotton  and  sugar  flourish.  Miss 
Tuke,  as  medico  of  this  ship,  give  me 
leave  to  prescribe  a  parasol,  while  the 
sun  stands  high.  I  can  feel  the  heat  of 
these  decks  through  my  boots.” 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  sunstroke,"  she 
replied.  "  Look,  Mr.  Walton  !"  she 
suddenly  cried,  in  a  voice  as  clear  as 
a  bell,  "  look  at  that  steamship  yon¬ 
der  !’’  Mr  Norie  ran  for  the  opera-glass. 
“  How  beautifully  distinct  she  is — a  toy 
— a  tiny  ivory  carving  !  Is  she  a  great 
ship,  Mr.  Walton  ?’’ 

I  looked  and  answered,  "  About  four 
thousand  tons.  Does  that  convey  any 
idea  of  her  size  ?’’ 

"  Not  the  faintest  idea.” 


May, 

"  Imagine  a  toy  terrier  alongside  one 
of  those  mastiffs  ;  so  would  the  Lady 
Maud  appear  alongside  yonder  steamer.  ’  ’ 

She  took  the  glass  from  Norie,  and 
had  a  long,  long  look.  Had  the  surgeon 
not  kept  his  eyes  on  her,  I  should,  as 
she  could  not  know  I  stared  ;  but  two 
men  admiring  their  hardest  at  once  was 
unfair.  I  surrendered  the  job  to  Norie, 
and  directed  my  eyes  to  the  ship.  She 
was  an  Indian  or  American  boat,  very 
long,  brig-rigged,  sharply  defined  upon 
the  horizon  ;  but  the  refraction  of  the 
light  left  a  sharp,  tremulous  void  between 
her  hull  and  the  water,  and  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  steaming  through  the  air, 
with  her  bottom  within  a  foot  of  the 
blue,  marble-smooth  sea.  She  was  the 
only  vessel  in  sight  that  way,  and  her 
solitary  presence  somehow  made  the 
ocean  look  more  lonely  than  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  water  been  visible. 

We  were  heading  about  S.S.E.,  which 
brought  the  Isle  of  Wight  almost  over 
our  stern.  Sir  Mordaunt,  seeing  me 
looking  at  the  compass,  dropped  his 
paper,  and  joined  me. 

“  She  seems  to  know  the'road,  Wal¬ 
ton,  don’t  you  think  ?’’  said  he,  looking 
with  a  well-pleased  face  at  the  water. 
“  Yonder  must  be  St.  Alban’s  Head, 
Purchase.” 

“  Ay,  that’s  right,  sir,"  answered 
Purchase.  “  This  vessel’s  a  fine  one  to 
steer,  sir  ;  easy  in  the  hand  as  a  child’s 
perryambulator. '  ’ 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  this 
pronunciation,  and  to  cover  my  mirth  I 
said,  "  Ay,  skipper,  after  your  old 
Geordie,  eh  ?  nine  inches  of  freeboard, 
and  a  tiller  that  shoves  you  half  way 
down  the  companion,  and  bows  like  a 
doubled-up  Dutchman  I” 

Purchase  moved  his  jaws  as  if  he  was 
gnawing  upon  a  junk  of  tobacco,  and  by 
the  way  he  looked  at  me,  and  the  hard 
cock  he  gave  his  head,  I  fancied  he  was 
meditating  a  rejoinder  ;  but  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  diverted  him  by  asking  where  he 
was  steering  the  yacht  to. 

"  Into  the  fairway  track,  sir.  Run¬ 
ning  for  the  Chops  as  we  be,  there’s  no 
call  to  keep  the  land  aboard." 

Such  a  course  might  have  been  proper 
for  a  big  ship,  but  with  a  blue  sky  over¬ 
head,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  over  the 
quarter,  a  vessel  like  the  Lady  Maud 
did  not  want  a  twenty-mile  offing.  Be- 
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sides,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  sink  the  pretty 
coast,  which  we  could  have  kept  in 
sight  until  abreast  of  Weymouth,  picked 
up  again  at  the  Start,  and  kept  as  far  as 
the  Lizard.  However,  it  might  be  that 
old  Purchase  was  not  sure  of  his  lights 
and  bearing  in  these  parts,  and  if  so  he 
was  wise  to  keep  the  open  sea  about 
him,  for  he  had  only  to  steer  west  to  hit 
the  fairway,  and  he  was  sure  not  to  miss 
the  North  Atlantic. 

“  What  regulations  will  you  have.  Sir 
Mordaunt  ?”  I  asked.  “  Of  course  the 
crew  will  be  divided  into  watches.” 

“  I  leave  everything  to  Purchase,” 
said  he. 

“  I  shall  muster  the  men  in  the  first 
dog-watch,”  rumbled  Purchase,  eyeing 
me  sternly,  as  if  suspecting  my  ques¬ 
tions  meant  more  than  met  his  ear, 
“  and  divide  them  into  watches,  as 
you  say,  sir  ;  me  taking  the  starboard 
watch,  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Tripshore,  as 
mate,  heading  the  port  watch.  ”  That’s 
accordin’  to  Cocker,  as  I  believe.” 

“  -Aren’t  you  tired  of  steering.  Pur¬ 
chase  ?”  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  Why 
not  let  one  of  the  men  relieve  you  ?” 

"  So  one  of  ’em  shall,  sir,  so  one  of 
’em  shall,  when  the  correct  time  comes,” 
answered  Purchase.  “  Meanwhile,  as 
I’m  answerable  for  this  vessel,  please, 
gentlemen,  to  let  me  give  her  a  clear 
horizon  afore  another  man  takes  my 
place.”  And  he  clung  to  the  wheel 
with  a  very  resolute  and  Briton-strike- 
home  kind  of  look,  and  frowned  at  the 
foretop-gallant  sail  as  if  his  feelings  were 
injured.  Sir  Mordaunt  was  visibly  im¬ 
pressed.  In  his  eyes.  Purchase  was  a 
stout  and  manly  tar,  all  of  the  olden 
time.  For  my  part,  now  that  I  saw  he 
could  steer  (which  on  the  mere  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  extravagantly  nautical  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  should  not  have  believed),  I 
felt  able  to  hope  that  he  might  also 
know  how  to  take  sights. 

Though  it  was  drawing  on  for  four 
o’clock,  the  sun  still  bit  fiercely,  and  I 
was  glad  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wheel  for  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the 
mainsail,  where  sat  the  ladies  and  Mr. 
Norie,  with  a  low  table  in  the  midst  of 
them  covered  with  cool  drinks.  The 
deuce  is  in  it,  thought  I,  if  this  touch  of 
the  sea  don’t  hearten  up  Lady  Brookes 
for  the  cruise.  The  sparkling  breeze 
kept  the  leaning  spars  as  steady  as  a 


flag-post  ;  so  motionless  was  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  that  our  bowsprit  end  did 
not  rise  or  fall  an  inch  above  or  below 
the  horizon  to  which  it  pointed  ;  and 
yet  all  the  while  the  vessel  was  slipping 
through  the  water  at  five  or  six  knots  an 
hour.  And  oh,  the  sweetness  of  the 
warm  wind  buzzing  among  the  canvas 
like  the  hum  of  a  drowsy  congregation 
in  church  ! 

”  The  Isle  of  Wight  grows  cloud¬ 
like,”  said  I,  pointing  astern.  “  But 
see.  Miss  Tuke,  how  St.  Catharine’s 
Point  away  yonder  crowns  the  blue  wa¬ 
ter.  If  this  were  December,  one  might 
swear  that  those  white  cliffs  were  snow- 
covered  plains.  Do  you  know.  Sir 
Mordaunt,  that  such  a  day,  and  such  a 
ship,  and  such  a  sea,  should  make  even 
a  Chinaman  poetical  ?” 

“  Providing  he  was  not  sea-sick,”  said 
Lady  Brookes,  smiling. 

“  What  a  pity  some  one  doesn’t  invent 
a  cure  for  sea-sickness  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Tuke. 

”  There  is  only  one  cure  for  it,”  I 
observed,  “  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  am  the  discoverer  of  it.” 

Lady  Brookes  looked  at  me. 

”  Let  us  have  it,  Mr.  Walton,”  said 
Norie.  “  If  it’s  a  real  specific.  I’ll  en¬ 
gage  to  make  you  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England.” 

“  The  beauty  of  it,”  said  I,  “  lies  in 
its  simplicity.  When  you  feel  ill.  think 
of  something  else,  and  your  sufferings 
will  cease.” 

”  Pshaw  !”  said  Norie. 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  likely  to  have  the 
doctors  with  me,”  I  continued,  “  be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  learned  in  the  pre¬ 
scription,  and  no  drugs  are  wanted. 
But  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Lady 
Brookes.  A  friend  of  mine  patented  a 
marine  invention,  which  he  had  to  carry 
to  sea,  to  test  and  improve.  He  was  a 
martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  quitting  the  land  for  even  a 
couple  of  hours’  tossing  on  shipboard 
was  a  hideous  condition  of  his  patent. 
But  every  invention  has  something  of 
Frankenstein’s  giant  about  it,  and  the 
man  who  makes  a  discovery  must  be 
prepared  to  have  his  brow  wrung — the 
correct  phrase,  1  believe.  Miss  Tuke — 
‘  W’hen  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow — ’  ” 

“Yes,  yes;  ‘a  ministering  angel. 
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thou.’  Fire  away,  Walton  !”  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  filling  a  meerschaum  pipe. 

“  Well,  Lady  Brookes,  my  friend 
went  to  sea  with  his  discovery,  and  1 
accompanied  him.  The  only  vessel  he 
could  hire  for  the  run  was  a  screw 
steamer,  shaped  like  a  log  of  wood,  in 
my  judgment  the  most  awful  roller  ever 
launched  !  ‘  I  shall  never  be  able  to 

stand  it  !'  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow, 
quivering  in  his  shoes  as  we  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  her  from  the  pier  side.  I  com¬ 
forted  him  by  saying  that  the  heavy 
ground  swell  was  the  very  thing  he 
should  desire,  as  he  wanted  all  the  mo¬ 
tion  he  could  get  to  properly  test  his 
patent.  We  embarked,  and  the  vessel 
steamed  out,  and  no  sooner  was  she 
clear  of  the  harbor  than  she  went  up 
and  down  like  a  rocking-horse.  One 
moment  you  might  have  touched  the 
water  with  your  nose — ” 

“  With  your  what  ?”  interrupted  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

“  I  said  with  your  nose,  providing 
you  weren’t  a  negro,  I  mean.  I  ex¬ 
pected,  of  course,  to  see  my  friend 
writhing  on  his  back.  But  he  had  fixed 
his  instrument  and  discovered  that  his 
calculations  were  wrong  ;  the  correction 
of  the  errors  engrossed  his  mind.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  but  his  invention 
and  his  blunders,  and  though  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  legs,  he  never  uttered  so 
much  as  a  groan.  In  short,  he  forgot 
to  be  seasick.  Mr.  Norie,  what  say 
you  to  that,  sir  ?  If  it  don't  prove  that 
sea-sickness  may  be  stopped  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  mind  to  think  of  other  things. 
I’m  a  Frenchman.” 

An  argument  followed,  and  every¬ 
body  was  against  me. 

“  It’s  absurd,”  said  Norie,  “to  sup¬ 
pose  that  nausea  can  be  checked  by 
mental  excitement.” 

”  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  I  exclaim¬ 
ed,  ”  that  a  cry  of  fire  would  not  route 
out  every  sea-sick  passenger,  and  cure 
him  until  the  fright  was  over  ?” 

No,  he  would  not  even  allow  that. 

”  Then  if  that  wouldn’t  cure  him,” 
said  1,  ”  death  itself  wouldn’t.” 

”  You’ll  have  to  improve  on  your  dis- 
covery«  Walton,  if  Norie  is  to  make  you  a 
millionaire,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laugh¬ 
ing.  ”  But  as  none  of  us  mean  to  be 
sea-sick,  we’ll  forgive  your  failure.” 

”  Don’t  say  that,  Mordaunt,”  ex¬ 


claimed  his  wife,  rather  pettishly.  ”  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  keep  my  cabin 
until  we  get  home  again.” 

”  No,  no  ;  we  must  overhaul  some 
excitements  to  bring  you  on  deck,  and 
cure  you  long  before  we  return,”  said  I. 
“  I’ll  warrant  my  prescription,  only,  of 
course,  I  must  have  the  physic.” 

”  But  vou  said  just  now,  Mr.  Walton, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  meet  with  any 
adventures,”  observed  MissTuke,  slyly, 

“Nor  do  we,”  exclaimed  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,  emphatically.  ”  Let  us  keep  the 
object  of  this  cruise  steadily  in  mind, 
and  pray  that  it  may  be  happily  at¬ 
tained.” 

His  earnestness  made  us  all  serious, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  his  wife  glance 
at  him  rather  gratefully. 

Chapter  III. 

In  this  manner  the  afternoon  passed, 
the  sun  crept  over  to  our  starboard 
beam,  but  shortly  after  four  o’clock  the 
schooner’s  helm  was  shifted,  and  the 
vessel  brought  to  a  course  west  by  mag¬ 
netic  compass  ;  and  then  the  sun  was 
over  our  port  bow,  and  the  sea  under  its 
blinding  light  an  ocean  of  flashing  gold 
down  to  the  very  stem  of  the  yacht, 

Tripshore,  the  mate,  was  at  the  wheel 
now.  He  was  a  plain,  pale,  sandy- 
haired  man,  not  nearly  so  marine-look¬ 
ing  as  old  Purchase  so  far  as  clothes  and 
complexion  went,  yet  he  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  better  seaman  than  the  other  ; 
and  I  adtnired  him  for  that,  as  he  stood 
airily  holding  on  to  the  spokes,  with  his 
head  floating  on  his  neck  like  a  bubble, 
as  first  he  squinted  at  the  compass,  and 
then  aloft,  and  then  to  windward,  and 
then  withdrew  one  hand  from  the  wheel 
in  order  to  wipe  his  mouth. 

We  had  run  the  coast  very  nearly  out 
of  sight.  Here  and  there  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon,  bearing  N.N.  W.,  were  blobs  of  film 
and  the  darker  shadow  of  the  Bill  of 
Portland.  But  though  there  was  little 
to  be  seen  that  way,  the  seaward  pros¬ 
pect  was  tolerably  lively,  with  a  number 
of  little  coasters  buzzing  down  Chan¬ 
nel  like  ourselves,  and  close  together, 
and  a  tall  old-fashioned  brig,  that  drop¬ 
ped  astern  as  though  she  had  an  anchor 
in  tow  ;  and,  keeping  pace  with  us,  hav¬ 
ing  edged  up  from  the  eastward,  a  long, 
low,  beautifully  modelled  wooden  ship, 
painted  black,  with  a  gilt  figure-head 
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and  gilt  band  along  her  sides,  and  white 
boats.  She  carried  skysail  masts,  though 
the  yards  were  not  crossed  ;  but  her 
royals  topped  a  beautiful  sweep  and  sur¬ 
face  of  canvas,  and  the  white  cloths 
which  she  lifted  against  the  rich  blue 
sky  had  both  the  softness  and  brilliance 
of  foam.  She  held  her  spars  erect,  for 
there  was  not  weight  enough  in  the  wind 
to  give  her  a  list,  and  the  dignity,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  blandness  of  her  appearance 
were  absolutely  human.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  watch  her  without  thinking  of 
some  graceful,  swan-like  woman  “  walk¬ 
ing  in  beauty.” 

The  trembling  water  gave  back  no 
image  of  her  shining  sails,  but  the  shadow 
of  her  hull  was  dark  in  the  sea  under 
her,  and  defined  the  thin  line  of  foam 
racing  along  her  side  like  a  cord  of  white 
wool  unwinding  at  her  stem  and  trailing 
far  astern  until  it  vanished  amid  the  blue 
sparkles. 

”  A  full-rigged  ship  will  always  be  the 
noblest  example  of  man’s  handiwork,” 
said  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  her  in  silence.  “  She  is  a  real  crea¬ 
tion — a  living  thing — full  of  instinct — 
owing  her  life  to  that  same  breath  of 
heaven  by  which  we  exist.  All  else  is 
more  or  less  mechanical  —of  the  earth 
earthy — and  illustrates  its  perishableness 
by  the  very  qualities  which  keep  it  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  grinding  of  a  steam-engine 
makes  us  feel  how  small  a  flaw  will  stop 
it,  and  we  think  of  coal  and  gauges  and 
rivets.  A  grand  building  is  stationary, 
it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  dead.  But  a 
sailing  ship  !  Look  at  that  beautiful 
vessel  !  Is  she  not  sentient  ?  She 
might  have  been  born  of  the  very  element 
she  rides — her  hull  of  the  deep-sea  rock 
and  her  sails  of  the  storm-driven  foam  ! 
What  think  you  of  that,  Walton,  for  real 
poetry  ?” 

“  Lovely,  indeed  !  A  heaven-seeking 
pigeon.  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a  fact  under 
Its  wing.  1  often  regret  that  so  many 
fine  things  have  been  said  about  ships. 
There’s  no  room  left  for  modern  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  piped  Ada 
Tuke,  ”  for  now  we  shall  stand  a  chance 
of  getting  plain  English  and  the  truth.” 

"  Don’t  be  sarcastic,  my  dear,”  said 
Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  Indeed,  Ada  is  right,”  quoth  her 
ladyship.  “  That  vessel  may  appear  a 


live  thing  to  you,  Mordaunt,  but  to  me 
she  only  suggests  the  idea  of  close  cab¬ 
ins  and  a  craving  for  dry  land.” 

I  looked  to  see  if  her  ladyship  was  in 
earnest ;  for  at  that  moment  the  ship 
that  was  not  above  half  a  mile  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  us  was  as  lieautiful  as  a  dream, 
a  symmetrical  pearl-like  cloud  against 
the  blue — with  a  flash  and  tremble  of 
foam  at  her  forefoot,  and  along  her  glossy 
side,  that  was  thrown  out  with  all  the 
effect  of  a  cameo  or  a  bit  of  rilievo 
work  by  the  pale  blue  water,  running  up 
beyond  her  and  meeting  the  azure  heaven 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hand  over  her  bul¬ 
warks.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  owner  of  such  lustrous,  if  listless, 
eyes  as  Lady  Brookes’  must  have  had 
some  sensibility  to  be  stirred  by  that 
lovely  sea-piece.  Perhaps  had  her  hus¬ 
band  not  praised  the  spectacle  she  would 
not  have  found  it  so  insipid.  But  it  was 
certain  she  did  not  mean  to  be  courted 
into  liking  the  water,  or  anything  that 
swam  on  it  (I  won’t  say  in  it).  The 
ocean  was  the  doctor’s  prescription,  and 
she  took  it  as  she  would  a  dose  of  castor 
oil. 

”  Lady  Brookes  likes  inland  scenery,” 
said  her  husband.  “  Agnes,  you  re¬ 
member  your  first  impression  of  that 
little  valley  near  Limoges  ?  Very  few 
people,  Walton,  can  admire  the  beautiful 
in  every  expression  of  it.  Now  an  ob¬ 
ject  like  that  ship  is  a  finer  sight  in  my 
eyes  than,  for  instance,  the  grandest 
flower-show  you  could  walk  me  through. 
I  don’t  care  for  flowers.  I  never  could 
get  further  than  telling  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  rose  and  violet.  ”  And  he  wound 
up  with  some  commonplaces  on  dissim¬ 
ilarity  of  taste,  with  benignant  reference 
to  his  wife  throughout,  wanting  to  please 
her,  and  apologize  for  her  too. 

It  was  time  to  drop  the  subject  ;  but 
Miss  Tuke  was  hugely  admiring  the 
beautiful  ship,  that  was  now  so  close 
to  us  that  we  could  see  her  people 
gazing  at  our  yacht  from  the  quarter 
deck  and  forecastle ;  and  she  began 
to  ask  me  questions  about  the  names 
of  the  sails,  and  if  I  could  imagine 
where  the  vessel  was  bound  to,  and  so 
on.  The  ship  was  sailing  faster  than 
we,  and  heading  along  a  course  that 
must  carry  her  across  our  bows.  Trip- 
shore  at  the  wheel  eyed  her  with  a  both¬ 
ered  look,  and  old  Purchase  gazed  at 
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her  sullenly  over  the  forecastle  bulwark, 
with  his  chin  resting  on  the  back  of  his 
great  hands.  Had  I  had  command  I 
should  have  luffed  the  yacht,  so  as  to  let 
the  ship  forge  well  ahead  and  then  put 
my  helm  up  ;  but  whether  because  Trip- 
shore  would  not  shift  the  wheel  without 
orders,  or  because  Purchase  did  not  see 
what  might  happen,  the  yacht  was  kept 
steady.  Presently  the  ship  was  no  more 
than  three  cables’  length  on  our  lee 
bow,  and  her  great  height  of  canvas 
looked  like  a  tower  into  which  we  were 
heading  as  neatly  as  we  could  steer. 
Very  recklessly,  and  almost  spitefully  as 
I  thought,  the  helm  of  the  ship  was  star¬ 
boarded,  and  her  braces  being  untouch¬ 
ed,  the  weather  halves  of  her  royals  and 
fore-top  gallant  sail  were  aback.  The 
manoeuvre  threw  her  almost  athwart  our 
hawse  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  “  Now  for 
a  collision,  and  a  week's  delay  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  for  repairs.” 

Purchase  jumped  up  with  a  roar. 

“  Where  are  you  coming  he  yelled, 
tossing  his  fist  at  a  group  of  men  who 
were  looking  at  us  over  the  stern  of  the 
ship  w'ith  folded  arms,  and  grining  at  us 
like  baboons.  “  Hard  up  there.  Trip- 
shore  !  hard  up,  man  !” 

The  spokes  revolved  like  the  driving 
wheel  of  a  locomotive  in  Tripshore’s 
hands,  but  for  some  moments  we  were 
all  in  confusion,  our  crew  dancing  about 
and  shouting  at  the  ship.  Lady  Brookes 
calling  to  her  husband,  and  Norie  swell¬ 
ing  the  shindy  by  bawling  to  me  to  tell 
him  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Brookes’ 
alann,  1  should  have  laughed  outright, 
for  Purchase,  while  running  aft,  kicked 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  fell  with  his  whole 
length  handsomely,  his  brass-bound  cap 
hopping  some  fathoms  away  from  him, 
exposing  a  pate  as  bald  as  a  new-born 
baby’s,  and  rather  redder. 

We  cleared  the  ship,  and  when  all  was 
safe,  our  men  let  fly  a  broadside  of  in¬ 
sults  at  her.  All  the  answer  they  got 
was  a  yell  of  derisive  laughter.  Sir 
Mordaunt  was  in  a  towering  passion. 
He  whipped  out  his  note-book,  and, 
posting  himself  in  a  prominent  place, 
went  through  some  wild  dumb-show, 
with  the  idea  of  terrifying  the  people 
aboard  the  ship  by  letting  them  see  he 
was  taking  down  her  name,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  "  The  Victoria  ”  of  Mid- 


dlesboro’.  Knowing  what  an  excitable 
race  sailors  are,  I  planted  myself  in  front 
of  the  ladies,  so  as  to  hide  the  vessel 
from  them,  and  fend  off,  so  to  speak, 
any  nautical  terms  her  men  might  bestow 
on  us  ;  which  1  flatter  myself,  was  a  wise 
precaution  on  my  part,  for  I  was  after¬ 
ward  privately  told  by  Sir  Mordaunt  that 
the  pantomime  of  some  of  the  seamen, 
when  they  saw  him  elaborately  posture¬ 
making  over  his  pocket-book,  was  of  a 
character  that  utterly  effaced  the  poetical 
impressions  which  had  been  excited  in 
his  mind  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  ship. 

So  far  as  Lady  Brookes  was  concerned, 
the  experience  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
for  it  made  her  fretful,  and  stopped 
her  husband  for  the  rest  of  the  day  from 
talking  before  her  about  the  pleasures 
and  beauties  of  the  sea,  and  the  agree¬ 
able  prospect  the  cruise  offered.  I  did 
my  best  to  reassure  her,  but  she  would 
not  hear  me. 

"  The  sea  is  full  of  danger,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  :  as  a  sailor,  you  must  know  that,” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  Not  half  so  full  of  danger  as  the 
land,  Lady  Brookes.  Think  of  the  car¬ 
riages  and  cabs  and  carts  which  are 
day  after  day  running  over  people  and 
into  one  another.  Take  a  street  cross¬ 
ing  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  with 
horses  prancing  all  about  one  and  blow¬ 
ing  their  steam  into  one’s  very  ears. 
I  had  rather  be  in  a  gale  of  wind.  At 
sea  you  have  no  burglars,  no  pickpock¬ 
ets,  no  intoxicated  tramps,  no  excite¬ 
ments  of  that  kind.  A 11  is  plain  sailing, 
W'ith  here  and  there  a  few  waves.” 

”  You  will  never  be  able  to  convince 
me  against  my  will,”  said  she,  with  a 
cold  smile,  that  showed  1  was  making 
her  angry.  And  she  repeated,  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time,  that  nothing  but 
her  husband’s  anxiety  about  her  health 
could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  take 
the  voyage. 

”  Well,”  thought  I  as  I  left  her,  ”  I 
hope  we  shan’t  have  too  much  of  this. 
We  have  not  even  hove  up  the  Start, 
and  yet  here  has  been  as  much  grumb¬ 
ling  as  should  serve  for  a  trip  round 
the  world.” 

We  dined  at  six*  Up  to  within  twenty 
minutes  of  that  hour  we  had  carried  the 
same  steady  pleasant  breeze  that  had 
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blown  us  lightly  out  of  Southampton 
Watery  but  it  had  suddenly  veered  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  the  water  all  that 
way  was  a  dark  blue  under  the  merry 
sweeping  air.  1  stood  with  Miss  Tuke, 
watching  the  swift  race  of  foam  cream¬ 
ing  and  hissing  past,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight  in  green  and  yellow  and  pale 
pink  bubbles,  as  though  the  redection  of 
some  gigantic  prism  illuminated  the 
snow-white  swirl.  Oh,  the  fresh  sweet¬ 
ness  of  that  wind  shooting  into  the  nos¬ 
trils  out  of  the  luminous  green  hollows 
of  the  little  seas  over  which  the  yacht 
sped,  with  scarce  the  lifting  by  an  inch 
of  her  bows  ! 

Its  inspiration  was  unpoetical,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  made  me  as  hungry  as  a  w'olf. 
The  first  dinner-bell  rang.  1  handed 
Miss  Tuke  down  the  companion,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  four  bells  had  been 
struck  upon  the  yacht’s  forecastle — we 
kept  our  bells  going  as  regularly  as 
a  man-of-war —  we  had  all  gathered 
round  the  cabin  table  ;  all,  that  is,  ex¬ 
cept  Lady  Brookes. 

"  She  has  no  appetite,  she  says,  and 
complains  that  her  back  aches,”  said 
Sir  Mordaunt,  ruefully.  ”  That  abom¬ 
inable  ship  upset  her  nerves.  1  wish  she 
were  not  so  timid,” 

“  She  can’t  do  better  than  lie  down 
and  keep  quiet,”  said  None,  ”  The  sea 
air  is  strong,  and  she  must  learn  to  face 
it  by  degrees.” 

”  No,  no,  it  isn’t  the  sea  air  ;  it  was 
that  infernal  ship,”  answered  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt.  “  Why  even  old  Purchase  was 
scared.  Did  you  see  him  go  head  over 
heels,  Walton  ?” 

”  I  did  ;  thought  his  object  was  to  let 
us  see  what  a  fine  head  of  hair  he  has.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  he’s  as  bald  as  an  egg,” 
said  Norie — an  observation  that  set¬ 
tled  the  question  of  the  youth’s  native 
land. 

When  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  our 
voyage,  the  interior  of  the  cabin  as  we 
sat  at  dinner  on  this,  the  first  day,  rises 
clear  and  bright  as  a  painted  picture 
before  me.  It  was,  as  I  say,  our  first 
dinner — so  far  as  1  was  concerned,  our 
first  meal — aboard  the  Lady  Maud,  and 
the  impression  1  retain  is  due  to  that. 
One  had  only  to  look  around  to  guess 
that  Sir  Mordaunt  must  have  spent  a 
small  fortune  in  equipping  this  yacht  as 
a  home  for  his  invalid  wife.  Her  sleep¬ 


ing  berth  told  a  story  of  prodigal  out¬ 
lay,  and  a  glittering  pendant  to  it  was 
this  dinner  table,  sparkling  with  silver 
and  crystal  and  flowers. 

A  plain  man  like  myself,  whose  in¬ 
come  is  too  narrow  for  show,  though 
ample  for  happiness,  who  had  passed 
many  years  (considering  my  age,  then) 
in  a  rough  calling,  and,  who  had  but 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  character 
and  flavor  of  those  high-flying  luxuries 
which  only  very  long  purses  indeed  can 
bring  down,  is  no  doubt  easily  impress¬ 
ed.  But  1  cannot  be  wrong  in  speaking 
of  the  luxuries  and  elegances  with  which 
Sir  Mordaunt  had  crowded  the  cabins  of 
the  Lady  Maud  as  examples  of  superb 
taste  and  polished  hospitality.  I  re¬ 
member,  as  I  looked  around  me,  think¬ 
ing,  “Good  Lord!  imagine  this 
schooner  in  a  collision,  and  all  these 
fine  things  going  to  the  bottom  !”  Tak¬ 
ing  it  all  round,  it  was  a  high  tribute  of 
a  husband’s  love  to  his  wife.  In  reality. 
Sir  Mordaunt  was  as  plain  a  man  as  1 
in  his  tastes.  Had  he  been  going  this 
journey  alone,  he  would  not  have  had 
silver  on  his  table  and  silk  and  velvets 
in  his  cabins.  A  cot  and  a  blanket 
would  have  sufficed  him  for  a  night’s  rest 
— a  simpler  bed  even  than  this  would 
have  suited  me — and  he  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  his  bit  of  corned  brisket  off  a  plate 
of  cheap  china,  and  swigged  down  his 
pint  of  claret  with  all  imaginable  relish 
out  of  a  twopenny  tumbler.  Who  could 
look  at  his  kind  face,  and  the  concern 
in  his  eyes  as  he  would  give  a  half-glance 
— showing  where  his  thoughts  were — in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Brookes’  cabin, 
and  not  heartily  hope  that  the  recovery 
of  his  wife’s  health  would  repay  him  for 
the  loving  trouble  he  had  taken,  the 
worry  her  peevish  disposition  and  reluc¬ 
tance  had  caused  him  in  arranging  and 
proceeding  on  this  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  ? 

“  The  breeze  does  not  freshen  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun,”  said  1,  noticing 
the  gradual  recovery  of  the  swinging 
trays,  and  catching  the  softening  hum 
of  the  wind  gushing  through  the  open 
skylight  out  of  the  mainsail,  with  the 
tremors  and  mixed  notes  of  a  distant 
band  of  music.  “  Listen,  Sir  Mordaunt, 
to  the  plashing  of  flat  falls  of  water  to 
windward.  I  don’t  like  to  hear  those 
sounds  when  I’m  in  a  hurry  at  sea. 
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What  pleases  me  is  to  look  over  the  bows 
and  see  a  semicircle  of  foam  arching  out 
on  either  hand  like  the  white  arms  of  a 
swimming  girl,” 

“  When  shall  we  come  to  the  place 
where  the  water  at  night  looks  on  fire  ?” 
asked  Miss  Tuke. 

“  You’ll  have  to  wait,  my  dear,” 
answered  Sir  Mordaunt. 

”  Do  you  mean  the  phosphorus  ?” 
said  Norie,  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  that  threatened  natural  philosophy. 

”  Oh,  don’t  call  it  phosphorus  !”  she 
replied  laughing.  ”  Explanations  of 
beautiful  effects  spoil  them.  I  like  the 
way  sailors  speak  of  it,”  said  she,  look* 
ing  at  me,  “  when  they  tell  you  they 
dropped  a  pail  over  the  side  into  the 
water,  and  brought  it  up  shining  like 
gold  in  candlelight.” 

”  Ay,  ay  ;  that’s  how  Jack  talks,” 
said  I. 

“  No,  no  ;  that’s  not  poetical  enough 
for  Jack,”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 
”  What  he  would  say  is,  ‘  Bill,  d’ye 
know,  when  we  chucked  a  bucket  over¬ 
board,  I’m  blessed  if  it  didn’t  come  up 
like  new  Jamaica  rum  all  afire.’  ” 

“  Scientific  authorities  curiously  differ 
from  one  another  on  the  cause  of  these 
phosphorescent  effects,”  said  Norie. 
”  In  the  voyage  in  search  of  La  Perouse, 
they  are  ascribed  to  small  gelatinous  and 
transparent  molecules.  But  others  say 
it’s  the  decayed  spawn  of  fish.  And 
some  call  it  crabs.” 

“  They  might  as  well  call  it  cauli¬ 
flowers,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  You’re  bound  for  the  right  waters, 
if  you  want  to  see  it  in  perfection.  Miss 
Tuke,”  said  I.  ”  But  let  me  tell  you  a 
phosphorescent  sea  is  not  always  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing.  I  was  once  becalmed  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and  at  sunset  the  whole  of  the  sea  right 
away  round  the  horizon  was  blood-red. 
It  scared  us  all  to  see  it.  Half-an  hour 
after  the  sun  was  gone  the  ocean  kept 
this  awful  color,  proving  that  the  sun 
was  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and  what  made 
the  scene  more  fearful,  the  sky  in  the 
fas/  was  a  pale  crimson,  just  as  though 
the  sun,  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime, 
had  jumped  through  one  window  merely 
to  pop  his  nose  out  of  another.  As  the 
flush  faded  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  night 
deepened,  in  fact,  the  water  grew  bright 
with  fire  ;  and  presently  we  were  afloat 


upon  a  surface  of  flame — how  shall  I  de¬ 
scribe  it  ? — an  ocean  of  red-hot  glass. 
But  oh,  the  barometer  !  It  had  sunk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  two  hours  !  and 
sure  enough,  before  ten  o’clock  had  been 
struck,  our  ship  was  on  her  beam  ends, 
with  the  water  up  to  the  main  hatch, 
nearly  levelled  by  as  furious  a  cyclone  as 
ever  struck  a  vessel.” 

”  I  am  glad  Lady  Brookes  doesn’t  hear 
you,  Walton,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 
“  After  that  yam,  every  flash  of  phos¬ 
phorus  would  distress  her  as  a  por¬ 
tent.” 

”  But  why,”  said  I,  “do  you  dis¬ 
courage  Miss  Tuke  by  telling  her  she’ll 
have  to  wait  some  time  before  seeing 
those  luminous  effects  ?  I  have  beheld 
this  very  water  through  which  we  are  now 
spinning  brilliant  with  green  lights.” 

“  Ay,  but  you  don’t  find  these  north¬ 
ern  waters  flash  as  the  sea  does  in  the 
tropics,”  responded  Sir  Mordaunt. 
“  What  my  niece  has  in  her  mind  is  a 
kind  of  oceanic  snapdragon — a  mighty 
surface  of  wavy  blue  or  green  fire — a 
very  devil’s  bowl,  with  sharks  instead 
of  plums  swimming  about  in  it.” 

“  Only  let  me  see  such  a  sight !”  cried 
Miss  Tuke,  clasping  her  hands  and  drop¬ 
ping  back  her  head  into  a  fine  heroic 
posture. 

"  Wouldn’t  you  prefer  an  earth¬ 
quake  ?”  asked  Norie,gravely.  “  They’re 
plentiful  in  Jamaica,  and  I  daresay  Sir 
Mordaunt  wouldn’t  mind  cruising  about 
Portland  Bay  or  to  the  north  of  Morant 
Point  until  one  happened.  They  say  it’s 
a  most  impressive  sight  to  see  a  negro 
village  sliding  down  a  mountain’s  side.” 
I  couldn’t  stand  the  fellow’s  sober  face, 
but  laughed  out,  leaning  back  in  my 
chair  and  wiping  my  eyes  until  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Walton,”  said  he,  "  per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  believe  that  an  earth¬ 
quake  will  dislodge  a  whole  town,  and 
send  it  rattling  down  a  hill  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  yes  !  I  was  laughing  at  the 
image  presented  to  my  mind  of  a  crowd 
of  negroes  chasing  a  hill  that  was  run¬ 
ning  off  with  their  houses,”  I  replied, 
meeting  Miss  Tuke’s  eyes,  and  nearly 
bursting  out  again.  ”  I  know  what  ne¬ 
groes  are,  Mr.  Norie,  and  the  noises  they 
make  when  in  pain  or  alarmed.  But  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  without 
earthquakes.” 
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“  Besides,  Mr.  Norie,  an  earthquake 
is  a  landsman's  diversion,”  said  Miss 
Tuke,  contemptuously  emphasizing  the 
word  I  have  underlined.  “  We,  you 
know,  are  sailors,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  goes  on  ashore.” 

I  wish  I  could  express  the  mingled  sau¬ 
ciness  and  seriousness  of  her  manner. 
Sir  Mordaunt  surveyed  her  with  a 
fatherly  eye  of  pride  and  affection.  The 
angle  of  the  deck  brought  the  skylight 
overhead  into  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  warm  red  light  was 
caught  by  the  looking-glasses  on  the  port 
side  of  the  cabin  and  flung  in  a  whole 
veil  of  radiance — soft  as  the  illumination 
of  a  stained  glass  window — upon  that 
part  of  the  cabin  where  the  girl  was 
sitting,  and  filled  her  hair  with  sparks, 
as  though  reflected  in  gold  dust,  and  gave 
a  faint  pink  tinge  to  her  beautifully  clear 
skin,  and  threw  up  her  rounded  figure 
against  the  cabin  wall  that  lay  in  shad¬ 
ow  beyond  her.  I  am  unable  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  dress,  as  1  have  no  memory 
for  such  things,  but  I  remember  that 
she  wore  a  thick  plait  on  her  head,  that 
might  very  well  have  passed  for  a  gold 
crown,  so  lustrous  was  her  hair,  and 
that  she  had  a  cloudy  gauze-like  frill — 
however  it  may  be  called — round  the 
collar  of  her  dress,  and  no  jewelry  except 
a  thin  watch-chain  round  her  neck,  not 
even  a  finger  ring. 

Presently  she  left  the  table  to  go  to 
her  aunt.  The  steward  put  a  box  of 
cigars  upon  the  table,  real  Havanna 
tobacco,  as  I  speedily  discovered.  It 
seemed  almost  a  profanation  to  smoke 
in  such  a  cabin,  and  I  wondered  how 
Lady  Brookes  would  relish  our  easy 
manners  if  the  fumes  reached  her  berth 
Sir  Mordaunt,  filling  a  great  meerschaum 
pipe,  flung  himself  along  the  lee  lockers 
and  made  a  pillow  of  his  arms  ;  and 
Norie  sat  pulling  swiftly  at  his  cigar,  as 
though  the  sooner  he  made  an  end  the 
lietter  he  should  be  pleased. 

There  was  not  the  faintest  motion  in 
the  vessel.  She  was,  indeed,  still  lean¬ 
ing  under  the  fresh  draught  of  air,  but 
the  swinging  trays  hung  over  the  table 
without  oscillation.  The  cabin  was 
resonant  with  the  humming  of  the  wind 
up  aloft,  and  by  listening  I  could  hear  the 
noise  of  the  rending  of  the  smooth  water 
by  the  stem  of  the  yacht,  and  the  hissing 
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of  the  bow  wave  breaking  into  foam 
abreast  of  the  gangway. 

"  It  should  take  a  deal  of  this  to  tire 
a  man,”  said  I.  . 

”  You  mean  a  man  who  likes  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Sir  Mordaunt.  "  But,  Lord  bless 
me,  Walton,  there’s  a  deal  of  cant  in 
yachting.  I  know  owners  of  yachts — 
fine  vessels,  too — who  after  lying  a  fort¬ 
night  in  one  harbor  will  creep  away  on 
a  smooth  fine  morning  to  another  harbor  a 
few  leagues  distant,  and  stop  three  weeks 
there.  They  call  it  yachting  !  They 
might  do  as  well  with  a  wherry.  Take 
one  of  those  yachtsmen’s  trips  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  After  spending  a  month 
at  Cowes,  the  owner  of  the  vessel — who 
you  may  be  sure  i^  a  mighty  nautical 
fellow  in  his  brass  buttons  and  naval 
cap — orders  the  anchor  to  be  got  up, 
and  away  they  go  for  Weymouth.  They 
stop  at  Weymouth  a  fortnight.  Their 
next  voyage  shall  be  to  Teignmouth. 
Here  three  weeks  are  consumed  in  sit¬ 
ting  under  an  awning  and  fishing  over 
the  side.  Torquay  is  not  very  far  off, 
and  so  our  friend  goes  to  Torquay,  and 
there  he  stops  until  it  is  time  to  lay  the 
vessel  up.  I  once  asked  a  friend  of  mine 
who  did  this  sort  of  thing  regularly — 
who  kept  a  large  yacht,  but  who  hated 
the  sea  as  cordially  as  my  wife  does — 
why  he  went  to  the  expense  of  a  small 
fortune  a  month  in  making  water  excur¬ 
sions  which  he  abhorred,  when  he  could 
visit  all  the  principal  seaboard  places  by 
rail  for  the  cost  of  his  men’s  wages  for 
one  week.  ‘  Pooh,  pooh  !’  said  he, 

‘  you’re  always  sneering.’  But  I  meant 
no  sarcasm.” 

“  Your  niece  would  shame  ,some  of 
those  fellows.  Sir  Mordaunt,”  said 
Norie.  ”  I  think  she  would  like  to  be 
on  the  water  all  the  year  round.” 

”  Her  father  was  a  sailor — that  may 
account  for  her  taste.” 

I  asked  if  her  father  were  living. 

“  No,  he  died — why,  it  must  be  now 
over  twelve  years  since — off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  then  com¬ 
manding  a  small  vessel  of  war.  What 
a  fine,  handsome  man  he  was  ! — a  real 
heart  of  oak  !  Why,  I  see  him,  Walton, 
as  I  see  you,  his  brown  face  and  flash¬ 
ing  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  a  lion’s 
mane  tossed  upon  his  forehead  !”  He 
blew  out  a  great  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke, 
38 
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and  lay  behind  it,  silent,  musing,  and 
pensive. 

“  And  Mrs.  Tuke  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Dead,  too,  Walton — dead  too.  She 
was  my  only  sister*  and  I  felt  her  loss 
terribly.  The  news  of  her  husband's 
death  broke  her  heart.  I  don’t  mean 
this  metaphorically.  She  died  half  an 
hour  after  the  news  was  given  her,  and 
as  the  doctors  could  not  account  for 
her  death,  her  body  was  examined,  and 
her  heart  found  ruptured.  What  think 
you  of  that,  Norie  ?” 

“  It  admits  of  a  physiological  expla¬ 
nation,”  replied  Norie,  putting  down 
his  cigar,  half  smoked  out. 

“  Ay,  of  course,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
choking  off  the  science  that  was  threat¬ 
ened.  ”  But  what  ^n  illustration  is  it 
of  woman’s  love  !” 

“  I  should  say  your  niece  inherits  her 
parents’  fine  qualities,”  I  exclaimed. 

”  Shejdoes.  She  is  brave  and  good 
and  warm-hearted,  and  it  is  most  fortu¬ 
nate  that  my  wife  thought  of  asking  her 
to  join  us.  You  see,”  looking  at  Norie, 
“it  is  unavoidable  that  Lady  Brookes 
should  not  always  be  able  to  preserve 
that  gentleness  of  temper  which  was  one 
of  her  delightful  qualities  down  to  the 
time  when  her  health  gave  way.  It  was 
necessary  that  she  should  have  a  com¬ 
panion — one  of  her  own  sex,  I  mean — 
a  friend  and  equal,  to  read  to  her,  and 
talk,  and  be  with  her.  Ada  fits  the  post 
to  a  hair,  and  I’m  glad  she  promises  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  run.  Shall  we  go 
and  see  what’s  doing  on  deck  ?” 

We  climbed  the  companion-steps  and 
emerged  into  a  glorious  crimson  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  half-past  seven  by  the 
clock  under  the  skylight ;  the  sun  was 
a  vast,  magnificent,  ray  less  globe,  throb¬ 
bing,  and  still  of  a  most  dazzling  glory, 
poised  over  the  flashing  sea  in  the  west ; 
and  all  away  in  the  south  the  water  was 
crisp  with  the  breaking  heads  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  seas.  The  ”  I.ady  Maud”  was  sailing 
very  fast,  as  any  one  might  have  told  by 
following  the  narrow,  milk-white  wake  to 
where  it  vanished  in  the  far,  dark  blue 
distance  astern.  The  wind  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  to  the  taste,  and  blew  as 
warm  as  a  woman’s  breath  in  the  face. 
It  had  come  around  another  point  into 
the  southward  during  dinner,  and  we 
buzzed  along  with  our  square  yards  well 
against  the  lee  rigging,  and  with  plenty 


of  main-sheet  coiled  down  near  the  after¬ 
grating.  There  were  smacks  and  bigger 
vessels  scattered  about — the  dark  brown 
canvas  of  the  former  as  red  as  blood  in 
that  light — standing  down  Channel:  and 
broad  upon  the  weather  bow  was  a  yacht 
apparently  steering  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— an  immensely  lofty  vessel,  cutter- 
rigged,  with  the  squarest  mainsail  I  ever 
saw — indeed,  the  gaflf  was  very  nearly  as 
long  as  the  boom — and  a  long,  narrow, 
racing  hull,  so  slender  that  it  was  won¬ 
derful  to  see  such  a  mighty  volume  of 
canvas  supported  by  it.  Her  lee  rail  was 
very  nearly  level  with  the  foam,  and  the 
water  all  around  her  and  astern  was 
white  with  her  rushing,  as  though  she 
were  in  the  midst  of  breakers. 

“  There’s  one  of  those  vessels  which 
are  pleasanter  to  watch  than  to  be 
aboard  of,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  dryly. 

Beautiful  she  certainly  looked  when 
we  got  a  windward  view  of  her,  showing 
so  much  yellow  metal  that  you  might 
have  sworn  her  hull  was  made  of  brass. 
But  what  pleasure  people  can  find  in 
holding  on  to  the  weather  rail  of  a  deck 
that  slopes  up  and  down  like  the  side 
of  a  wall,  in  carrying  on  until  the  lee 
bulwarks  are  under  water,  with  a  fine 
prospect  of  turning  turtle  if  anything 
jams  when  the  order  is  given  to  let  go, 
I  cannot  imagine. 

Just  before  eight  o’clock  Purchase 
called  the  crew  aft,  and  divided  them 
into  watches.  He  read  out  their  names, 
and' the  men  stepped  on  one  side  or  the 
other  according  to  the  watch  they  were 
put  into.  Sir  Mordaunt  stood  near  the 
skylight,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  impressed  by  Purchase’s 
square  nautical  figure  and  deep  sea- 
voice,  and  the  peremptory  gestures  of 
his  head  as  he  sung  out  the  names.  I'he 
men  looked  a  very  respectable  company 
as  they  stood  in  a  crowd  near  the  gang¬ 
way.  They  were  in  uniform,  of  course, 
with  the  name  of  the  yacht  in  gold  let¬ 
ters  U|)on  their  caps,  and  white  drill  or 
duck  breeches  and  white  shoes.  Some 
of  them  had  bushy  whiskers,  and  showed 
their  throats  like  men-of-war’s  men. 
When  Purchase  had  gone  through  the 
names,  he  cleared  his  pipes,  took  a  squint 
astern  to  see  if  Sir  Mordaunt  was  listen¬ 
ing,  and  spoke  out  as  follows  :  ”  Now, 
my  lads,  here  we  are  bound  to  the  West 
H  indies,  with  a  beautiful  vessel  under 
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our  feet,  and  an  A  i  gent  as  our  boss,  daunt,  and  he  then  went  below  to  his 
The  voyage,  as  you  all  know,  is  under-  wife.  It  was  the  best  hour  of  the  day, 
taken  for  the  cure  of  her  ledship’s  health,  cool  with  dew  and  the  blowing  of  the 
and  may  the  Lord  keep  his  eye  upon  wind  ;  the  moon  flashed  up  the  sea  in 
this  hooker  for  that  reason.”  Here  he  silver  under  her,  and  in  the  east  the 
gave  another  squint  astern  to  see  if  Sir  stars  were  shining  like  riding-lights 
Mordaunt  was  still  listening,  and  then  down  to  the  horizon.  There  were  three 
walked  a  few  paces  to  leeward  and  spat  or  four  men  in  the  bows  of  the  yacht, 
over  the  rail  into  the  water,  after  which  and  their  voices  came  aft  in  a  faint  gruff 
he  came  back.  ”  Men,  we  all  know  one  murmur  ;  but  from  that  point  to  where 
another,  and  that’s  a  good  job.  We’re  I  stood,  near  the  after  skylight,  the  deck 
not  aboard  a  coalman.  I  don’t  say  it'll  was  deserted,  and  beautiful  the  sight  was 
be  all  nothen  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  of  that  deck,  as  white  as  paper  in  the 
be  blowed  along,  unless  we  runs  short  moonlight,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
of  holystone,  and  lose  pride  in  this  here  shrouds  ruled  in  thin  but  deeply  black 
lovely  whiteness  and  brightness,”  point-  lines  upon  it  and  upon  the  white  hollows 
ing  to  the  decks  and  to  a  brass  binnacle  of  the  gaff  foresail  and  mainsail,  which 
just  before  the  foremost  skylight.  “  But  gleamed — to  compare  a  big  thing  with  a 
it  ain’t  colliering,  mates.  No  calking  little  thing — like  the  inside  of  an  oyster- 
wanted  here,  boys,  and  the  clews,  ye  shell,  a  pearly  surface  shot  with  faint 
see,  fit  the  yard-arms,”  looking  aloft  ;  shadow  ;  while  swelling  above  these 
”  and  the  gear  don’t  want  greasin’,  nor  spacious  concavities  the  topsail  aft,  and 
the  duff  washin’  to  get  the  coal-dust  out  the'  staysail  between,  and  the  square 
of  it.  So,  mates,  as  we’re  bound  to  be  canvas  forward,  topped  by  the  little 
comfortable,  give  three  cheers — one  for  beautifully  cut  topgaJlant  sail,  looked  as 
Sir  Mordaunt,  t’other  for  her  ledship,  vague  as  puffs  of  steam  under  the  stars, 
and  one  for  the  vessel.  Take  your  time  Observing  somebody  to  leeward,  gaz- 
from  me  !”  ing  at  the  sea  under  the  main  boom,  1 

The  men  were  on  the  broad  grin  all  peered  at  him,  and  presently  made  out 
the  time  the  old  fool  harangued  them,  that  it  was  Tripshore,  the  mate, 
but  they  cheered  as  they  were  told,  and  ”  I  doubt  if  this  wind  will  hold  very 
heartily  enough  ;  yet  the  whole  thing  to  long,”  said  I,  crossing  over  to  him. 
me  was  as  loose  and  unsailorly  as  a  “I  don’t  think  it  will,  sir.  It’s  in¬ 
scene  in  a  play — what  with  the  spotless  dined  to  slacken  away  to  nothing,”  he 
white  decks,  never  to  be  met  in  that  answered,  stepping  back  a  pace  and 
perfection  in  any  other  craft  than  a  casting  his  eyes  aloft, 
yacht,  and  the  flowing  rig  of  the  men,  “  Where  should  we  be  about  now, 
and  old  Purchase  in  his  brass-bound  think  you,  Mr.  Tripshore?”  said  I. 
cap.  All  that  was  wanted,  when  the  ”  Well,  as  I  reckon,  we  should  be 

skipper  ended  his  speech,  was  a  band  of  coming  on  to  Portland  High  Light  pres- 
music  to  strike  up,  and  a  song  sung,  the  ently,”  he  replied,  pointing  away  out 
whole  concluding  with  a  marine  ballet,  on  the  lee  bow. 

I  wondered  that  Sir  Mordaunt  did  not  “  Why  on  earth  does  the  skipper  take 
see  how  theatrical  and  unshipshape  was  this  wide  offing  ?”  I  asked.  ”  1  should 
this  bit  of  sailorizing  in  his  skipper  ;  have  imagined  that,  as  an  old  coalman, 
but,  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  I  did,  he  he  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  the 
was  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  cheering,  land  in  sight  as  long  as  ever  he  could. 

“  A  most  characteristic  speech,  was  it  Is  this  your  first  trip  with  him  ?” 
not?”  said  he,  as  Purchase  went  for-  “Ay,  sir;  I  never  set  eyes  on  him 
ward  in  the  tail  of  the  men.  “  Just  before.” 

what  a  hardy  old  salt  would  say.  I  ”  What  are  your  experiences  as  a 
wish  Lady  Brookes  had  been  on  deck,  sailor?  ” 

and  seen  the  men  grouped  in  front  of  “  Why,  I’ve  been  yachting  for  the 
the  old  chap.”  last  three  years  ;  but  all  my  time  before 

The  evening  was  gathering  fast,  and  was  spent  in  big  ships.” 
the  moon  in  the  south  grew  brilliant  as  ”  And  what  sort  of  a  crew  have  you 
the  red  flush  in  the  west  faded.  I  got  together,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?  Pretty 
lounged  about  the  deck  with  Sir  Mor-  good  men,  eh  ?” 
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“  Well,  it’s  like  this,  sir  ;  they’re  just 
about  the  average  kind  of  yacht’s  crews 
— a  mixture  ;  a  few  smart  sailors,  seve¬ 
ral  middling  ones,  and  several  bad 
ones,  I  should  say — sogers,  sir  ;  but, 
taking  ’em  all  round,  I  reckon  they’ll 
do.” 

I  stood  talking  to  him  for  some  time, 
for  his  manner  of  speech  brought  up  old 
days  in  my  mind.  It  was  like  being  at 
sea  again  in  the  old  hookers  I  sailed  in, 
to  hear  him.  I  was  sure  he  was  a  belter 
man  than  Purchase,  and  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  good  job  had  he  got 
the  command  instead  of  the  other. 

Gradually,  as  we  stood  conversing, 
the  vessel  lost  her  list,  and  the  sharp 
shaling  of  the  water  to  leeward  subsid¬ 
ed,  and  now  and  again  the  main  boom 
swung  in.  To  leeward  of  us,  about  half 
a  mile  ahead,  and  showing  about  three 
points  over  the  starboard  bow,  was  a 
small  lugger-rigged  smack  that  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  own  against  us  in  a  manner  that 
proved  her  a  fast  sailer  for  a  craft  of  her 
kind.  I  was  examining  her  through  a 
night-glass,  and  picturing  her  little  cabin 
and  the  men  asleep  on  the  shelves,  and 
letting  my  fancy  run  loose  on  her,  when 
a  pretty  voice  at  my  ear  said,  “  The 
wind  is  dying  away,  Mr.  Walton.  What 
a  pity  !” 

It  was  Miss  Tuke,  and  alongside  of 
her  was  one  of  the  big  mastiffs,  with  its 
back  on  a  level  with  her  hand. 

”  I  am  glad  you  have  come  on  deck,” 
said  I,  ”  for  you  would  be  missing  a 
lovely  night  by  stopping  below.  There 
will  be  no  wind  at  all  soon.  But  what 
should  that  matter  ?  We  are  not  timed, 
and  the  longer  we  can  keep  Lady 
Brookes  at  sea  the  stronger  her  health 
will  grow.  Is  she  coming  on  deck  ?” 

”  No,  she  is  in  bed,”  she  answered, 
“  and  Uncle  Mordaunt  is  reading  her  to 
sleep.  What  a  good  husband  he  is  ! 
Uid  you  ever  try  to  read  anybody  to 
sleep  ?” 

”  Never,  But  I  fancy  I  could  do  it, 
though  ;  and  more  quickly  than  most 
people.” 

“  It’s  very  heartless  work,”  said  she. 
“  When  one  reads  aloud  one  likes  to  be 
admired  for  good  delivery,  or  one  wants 
the  book  to  be  admired.  But  to  read  in 
order  to  make  a  listener  sleepy  is  a  real 
hardship.  It  must  be  like  steering  the 
phantom  ship  I  have  read  about,  that  is 


always  trying  to  double  the  Cape — tire¬ 
some  work,  Mr.  Walton,  and  nothing  to 
be  gained  even  if  the  Cape  should  be 
doubled.  ’  ’ 

”  I  should  wonder  at  your  simile  if  Sir 
Mordaunt  hadn’t  told  me  you  were  a 
sailor’s  daughter,”  said  I. 

”  Yes,  my  dear  father  was  a  sailor,” 
she  answered,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice. 

“  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  been  a  sailor.  It  is  a  hard 
life,  no  doubt,  as  you  said  ;  but  there  is 
no  nobler  and  more  manly  profession.” 
And  after  a  pause,  “  What  vessel  is  that 
out  there  ?” 

“  A  smack.  Take  this  glass  ;  you 
will  see  her  plainly.  She  looked,  and 
then  gave  me  the  glass  and  went  to  the  * 
compass,  and  as  she  peered  into  it  the 
haze  of  the  lamp  sparkled  in  her  hair, 
and  her  face  looked  like  a  piece  of  ex¬ 
quisitely  sculptured  marble. 

”  Weren’t  you  in  the  merchant  ser¬ 
vice  ?”  she  asked,  coming  back  to  me. 

I  told  her  yes. 

”  Isn’t  the  Royal  Navy  better  ?”  said 
she. 

“  No  doubt,”  I  answered. 

”  1  don’t  believe  you  think  so, 
though,”  said  she,  laughing. 

”  The  merchant  service  turns  out 
finer  seamen,  because  in  the  merchant 
service  a  man  goes  through  a  training  he 
never  gets  in  the  navy,”  said  I.  ”  The 
life  is  harder,  the  experiences  always  of 
a  practical  kind,  and  there  is  no  playing 
at  sailor  as  there  is  in  the  navy.  But 
the  navy  man  has  the  better  social  posi¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  sea-songs  which  are  made 
are  about  him  ;  he  puts  State  money  in¬ 
to  his  purse,  wears  a  uniform,  and  his 
ship  is  always  clean.” 

”  Ves,  and  how  beautiful  his  ships 
are,  too  !”  she  cried. 

“  How  many  years  ago  are  you  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Miss  Tuke  ?” 

”  I  suppose  I  must  say  when  I  was  a 
little  gill ;  for  then  it  was  that  I  saw  a 
frigate  called  the  Imperieuse.  If  I  knew 
your  sea-terms,  I  could  describe  her,  I 
can  see  her  now,  resting  like  a  swan  up¬ 
on  the  water,  with  a  broad  white  belt 
painted  along  her,  dotted  with  cannons, 
and  majestic  masts,  and  crowds  of  white- 
frocked  sailors  upon  her  decks,  and  red- 
coated  sentries  at  her  side.  If  I  were  a 
man,  what  would  I  give  to  command 
such  a  ship  !” 
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“  Oh,  you  are  speaking;  of  the  age  of 
wood  ;  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  tanks. 

I  remember  the  Imperieuse  ;  I  saw  her 
in  China,  and  the  Bay  of  Pechili,  and 
alsongside  of  her  a  sister  ship,  the  Ches¬ 
apeake,  with  Admiral  Hope’s  flag  flying. 
Ay,  they  were  lovely  fabrics,  indeed.  We 
shall  never  see  their  like  again  for  every 
picturesque  quality  that  made  the  fifty- 
gun  frigate  the  loveliest  object  in  the 
world.” 

Here  Norie  forked  his  body  through 
the  companion  ;  he  stood  sniffing  and 
looking  around  him,  and  presently  spied 
us  under  the  main  boom. 

“  Surely  this  can’t  be  the  sea  !”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Where  are  the  waves  ? 
Why,  it’s  like  Windermere,  or  an  Irish 
lake.” 

“You  cannot  have  waves  without 
wind,”  answered  Miss  Tuke,  “  and  you 
see,  Mr.  Norie,  there  is  no  wind  and 
as  she  said  this  the  foresail  flapped 
heavily,  and  the  main  boom  swung  in 
almost  amidships,  and  forced  us  to  quit 
that  part  of  the  deck. 

"  But  there’s  no  swell,”  pursued  the 
doctor.  “Do  you  notice,  Miss  Tuke, 
that  the  vessel  doesn’t  heave  in  the 
smallest  degree  ?” 

This  was  true  enough.  The  water 
was  indeed  extraordinarily  smooth,  and 
had  been  so  all  day,  but  never  so  notice¬ 
able  for  that  as  now,  owing  to  the  bur¬ 
nishing  of  it  by  the  moonlight,  and  the 
failing  of  the  wind,  and  the  reposeful 
shadow  that  girdled  it.  Even  the  light 
canvas  was  giving  an  occasional  flap  as 
the  expiring  draughts  of  air  came  and 
went,  but  these  were  the  only  sounds 
aboard  the  schooner.  The  fellows  had 
come  out  of  the  bows,  and  but  one  man 
stood  there  now  ;  the  rudder-head  never 
stirred,  and  the  wheel-chains  were  as 
quiet  as  the  backstays  ;  there  was  not  an 
atom  of  motion  in  the  hull  to  strain  a 
timber  or  to  cause  the  faintest  jar.  We 
stood  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
and  wondering  at  the  silence,  which  the 
darkness  in  the  north,  and  the  flood  of 
brilliant  silver  in  the  south,  and  the 
beautiful  stars  burning  brightly  upon  the 
sea-line,  and  the  ebony  surface  upon 
which  our  vessel  hung,  made  mysterious 
enough  to  subdue  the  feelings  ;  when 
suddenly  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  con¬ 
certina,  and  a  male  voice  singing  to  the 


simple  melody,  stealing  across  the  sea 
from  the  direction  of  the  smack  on  our 
lee  bow. 

“  Hush  !”  whispered  Miss  Tuke,  lift¬ 
ing  her  hand. 

We  listened. 

“  ‘  Tom  Bowline,’  as  I’m  a  man,” 
cried  I.  “  Fancy  a  fisherman  singing 
‘  Tom  Bowline  ’!  How  the  rascal  war¬ 
bles  :  ‘  Faithful  be — low  he  d — d — did 
his  du — oo — ty  !’  Ah  !  what  a  lovely 
old  song  is  that  !” 

“  You  can’t  hear  the  words,  surely,” 
exclaimed  Norie,  straining  his  ears. 

“  No  ;  but  don’t  I  know  them,  doc¬ 
tor  ?  ‘  And  now  he’s  gone  aloft.’  Me- 
thinks  I  behold  the  spirit  of  the  old  tar 
listening.  Do  you  see  him.  Miss  ’Puke 
— with  your  mind’s  eye,  I  mean — finely 
silvered  over  by  this  moonlight,  his  pig¬ 
tail  upon  his  back,  and  a  junk  of  tobacco 
standing  high  in  his  bronzed  cheek  ? 
Imagine  if  this  sea — this  very  identical 
piece  of  water  we  are  looking  at — could 
give  up  its  dead  !  What  a  wonderful 
variety  of  costumes  !  Romans  who 
were  tossed  overboard  from  old  Caesar’s 
galleys  ;  Vikings  who  had  been  blown 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  found¬ 
ered  in  sight  of  fleering  native  Britons  ; 
Armada  Spaniards  ;  De  Ruyter’s  Dutch¬ 
men  ;  Yankee  privateersmen!  Heavens! 
what  an  array  of  doublets,  ruffs,  peaked 
beards,  steeple-crowned  hats,  horse-pis¬ 
tols,  piratical  boots,  and  swaggering  fig¬ 
ures  k  la  Paul  Jones  !’’ 

“  Upon  my  honor,  Mr.  Walton,  it’s 
enough  to  make  a  man  afraid  to  look 
over  the  side,”  said  Norie. 

“  The  music  has  stopped  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Tuke.  “  How  soft  and  y^  how 
clear  the  tune  was  !” 

“  No  thanks  to  the  man,  who.  I’ll 
wager,  has  a  hoarse  pipe,  nor  to  his  con¬ 
certina,  an  odious  instrument  even  when 
well  played,”  said  1;  “but  to  this 
beautifully  polished  surface  of  water, 
which  sweetens  the  sounds  that  glide 
along  it,  and  to  the  distance  that  lends 
enchantment.  Figure  some  noble  tenor 
— Rubini,  or  Mario,  or  Giuglini — sing¬ 
ing  to  a  soft  band  of  music  away  out 
yonder  !  If  moonlight  and  music  and 
feeling  and  water  can  make  a  smacks- 
man’s  song  a  sweet  sound,  think,  oh, 
think  of  a  great  artist  sending  his  rich, 
flute-like  notes  rolling  across  that  breath- 
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less  surface  !  Why,  Mr.  Norie,  every 
fish  with  ears  to  hear  would  float  up  out 
of  the  black  depths  to  hearken,  and  cod 
and  turbot  and  soles,  aye,  and  the  brown 
dab  and  the  silver  sprat  and  the  green 
crab,  might  be  had  without  the  bother  of 
shooting  a  trawl !” 

“  Forward  there  !”  sung  out  Trip- 
shore,  who  had  been  pacing  the  deck 
abreast  of  the  gangway  ;  “lay  aft,  some 
hands,  and  get  a  drag  upon  the  lee  fore¬ 
braces  !“ 

The  fellow  on  the  lookout  echoed 
the  order,  and  in  a  few  moments  several 
dark  figures  came  along,  coils  of  rigging 
were  flung  down,  and  the  yards  were 
braced  up.  The  noise  brought  Sir 
Mordaunt  out  of  the  cabin. 

“  Hillo,  Walton  !”  he  called  out. 
“  Has  the  wind  all  gone  ?  Why,  just 
now  we  had  a  stiff  breeze.” 

“  All  but  gone.  Sir  Mordaunt.” 

“  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?” 

“  Trimming  sail,  sir.  The  draught’s 
drawed  ahead  ;  but  it’ll  be  failing  us 
altogether  presently.” 


“  We  re  booked  for  what  the  Span¬ 
iards  call  a  furious  calm,”  said  I. 

It  was.  however,  the  right  sort  of 
weather  to  make  one’s  self  comfortable 
in.  Chairs  were  brought,  the  steward 
placed  decanters  and  glasses  upon  the 
skylight,  and  there  we  sat  in  the  moon¬ 
shine,  which  was  now  so  brilliant  that  I 
could  have  read  a  book  by  it. 

I  inquired  after  Lady  Brookes.  She 
was  asleep.  “  And  the  best  thing,  too, 
for  her,”  said  Norie. 

“  And  sleeping  very  soundly,  Norie,” 
said  Sir  Mordaunt,  cheerfully.  “  Oh, 
depend  upon  it,  the  doctors  are  right. 
There’s  nothing  like  sea-air.” 

I  heartily  agreed  with  him  as  I  lay 
back  in  the  very  easy  chair  that  had  been 
placed  for  me,  watching  the  smoke  of 
my  cigar,  blue  as  steel  in  the  moonlight, 
go  up  straight  out  of  my  mouth.  But 
though  there  was  no  air  to  be  felt  on 
deck,  the  light  canvas  was  faintly  draw¬ 
ing  aloft,  and  the  occasional  sobbing  of 
water  under  our  counter  was  a  sure  in¬ 
dication,  upon  that  perfectly  smooth 
surface  at  all  events,  that  the  yacht  had 
steerage- way .  — Fraser's  Magazine. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  GEYSERS. 
BY  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 


”  Wal,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  that  thar 
Yellowstone  Park  and  them  Geysers  is 
jest  indescribable.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  what 
they  are,  sure,”  said  all  the  packers, 
teamsters  and  prospectors  we  consulted 
on  the  subject.  A  greater  measure  of 
truth  characterized  this  statement  than 
is  usually  contained  in  eulogistic  reports 
of  scenery.  We  were  advised  at  Ogden 
that  pack-trains  or  wagons  could  be  hired 
at  various  points  of  the  Utah  Northern 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
In  order  to  economize  time  my  compan¬ 
ion  preceded  me,  to  contract  for  trans¬ 
port,  while  I  remained  in  Ogden  to  con¬ 
clude  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  commissariat  department.  These 
completed,  I  followed  him.  He  met  me 
at  Dillon  with  a  history  of  woe.  At  so 
short  a  notice  no  “  outfits”  were  to  be 
obtained  anywhere  but  at  this  place, 
and  here  the  demands  for  them  were 
exorbitant.  No  regard  was  taken  of 
current  rates.  We  were  looked  upon  as 


so  much  quartz  to  be  crushed  and  smelt¬ 
ed.  I  ventured  to  expostulate  with  one 
teamster  : 

“  What  you  ask  is  asburd.  It  would 
pay  you  in  three  weeks  more  than  your 
‘  outfit  ’  cost.” 

“  Oh,  horses  is  dear  in  this  country  !” 

”  Not  as  dear  as  that  amounts  to.” 

“  Wal,  it  ain’t  much  for  them  as  has 
the  means  and  wants  to  go  in.” 

I  am  afraid,  to  use  a  miner’s  expres¬ 
sion,  that  we  did  not  ”  pan  out  ”  quite 
so  well  as  their  previous  expieriences  of 
an  English  ”  prospect  ”  led  them  to  an-' 
ticipate.  Eventusilly  a  little  diplomacy 
secured  us  the  services  of  a  Mormon 
teamster  and  his  boy,  a  wagon,  and 
twelve  mules  and  horses,  on  very  mod¬ 
erate  terms.  We  engaged  a  cook,  and 
with  Dick  (the  guide  we  had  brought 
from  Ogden),  the  ”  outfit  ”  was  com¬ 
plete. 

Dick  was  an  old  soldier  and  a  first- 
rate  fellow.  True,  the  Dillon  whiskey 
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proved  almost  too  much  for  him  at  insult  that  the  meekest  cook  cannot  for- 
starting,  but  ordinary  poison  would  be  get. 

a  mild  beverage  in  comparison  with  it,  “  Yes,”  he  said  one  day,  as  he  turned 
and  we  were  so  glad  that  it  did  not  kill  the  antelope  steaks  in  the  frying-pan 
him  outright  that  we  excused  his  tempo-  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  teamster 
rary  indisposition.  Besides,  even  then  soflty  swearing  in  the  distance;  “yes, 
he  displayed  the  most  charming  urbanity  Mormons  always  do  swear  ter’ble,  and 
and  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  under  the  women  as  well,  and  the  children  too, 
way.  and  smoke.  I  guess  they  smokes  more 

“  .\11  I  wants,  Mr. - ,  is  to  make  a  and  stands  for  the  swearingest  people  as 

start — to  get  away  beyond  the  pale  of  there  is  anywhere.  And  they’re  all 
civilization,  as  you  may  say — beyond  alike.” 

the  (hie)  pale,"  he  would  repeat,  medi-  We  took  no  tent,  but  trusted  entirely 
tatively.  .to  fine  weather  and  buffalo- robes.  For 

“  Beyond  the  pail  or  the  cask,  Dick  ?”  the  first  few  days  the  track  lay  through 
"  Beyond  the  (hie)  pale,”  replied  Dick  a  gameless  and  uninteresting  alkali 
somewhat  dubiously,  after  along  and  country.  Every  one,  myself  excepted, 
thoughtful  pause.  was  disagreeably  affected  by  the  water. 

Dick  was  energetic  in  his  endeavors  Even  the  dogs  were  unwell.  The  dry- 
to  engage  an  “  outfit.”  ness  of  the  atmosphere  was  remarkable. 

”  Say  you,  look  here,”  he  would  ex-  Moist  sugar  became  as  hard  as  rock  ; 
plain  to  a  native,  “these  ’ere  men  discharged  powder  left  nothing  but  a  lil- 

don’t  want  none  of  your - snide  tie  dry  dust  in  the  guns,  our  lips  cracked 

outfits,  but  jest  good  bronchos  and  a  and  our  finger-nails  grew  so  brittle  that 
wagon  and  strong  harness.”  it  was  impossible  to  pare  without  break- 

“  Wal,  can’t  yer  find  no  wagons  ?”  ing  them.  As  we  proceeded  the  scenery  - 

“  Wagons  !  - I  Wagons  ’nough  grew  wild,  and  in  places  fine.  On  many 

for  a  whole  army,  you  bet.  But  -  slopes  the  pine  forests  had  been  lightly 

- it,  these  fellows  all  propose  to  swept  by  fire,  and  skeleton  trunks,  from 

make  independent  fortunes  in  a  single  which  the  bark  had  fallen  away,  stood 

day.  Why,  they  want  jest  as  much  to  out  in  ghostly  array  against  the  yellow, 

hire  out  one  broncho  for  a  week  as  ’ll  red  and  russet  undergrowth,  or  looked 
buy  a  whole  team.”  with  ascetic  asperity  on  the  bright  belt 

Swearing  is  prevalent  among  these  of  light-leaved  willow  bushes  whose 
fellows.  Our  teamster  was  rather  gifted  boughs  danced  gayly  in  the  sunlight  on 
with  talent  in  this  direction.  He  was  the  foot-hills. 

to  be  heard  at  his  best  in  the  early  morn-  At  length  we  surmounted  a  low  divide 
ing  while  engaged  in  catching  the  hob-  leading  from  the  Centennial  Valley  and 
bled  mules  and  horses.  Among  the  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Henry’s  lake, 
more  harmless  titles  conferred  by  him  on  In  the  purple  haze  of  an  autumnal  sun- 
mem’oers  of  our  stud  were  the  “  yaller  set  it  stretched  out  before  us,  and  the 
one-eyed  cuss,”  “  the  private  curse,”  ripples  that  dwelt  there,  waked  from 
“  the  bandy-legged,  hobbling,  contrary  their  mid-day  slumbers  by  the  evening 
son  of,  etc.,  etc.,”  here  following  con-  breeze,  sparkled  and  glittered  and  tossed 
tumelious  references  to  both  the  animal’s  and  laughed  while  they  restlessly  corn- 
remote  ancestors  and  immediate  progen-  pared  their  blue  and  gold  and  violet  re- 
itors.  But  I  do  the  man  injustice.  It  flections  and  chased  each  round  the 
is  impossible  to  render  in  its  pristine  shores  of  emerald  islands  out  on  the  sil- 
vigor,  upon  paper,  the  eloquence  that  ver  bosom  of  the  waters.  Time  was 
distinguished  his  morning  exhortation  to  when  only  the  sun  came  up  over  the 
the  mules.  Frantic  with  rage,  he  usu-  hills  and  looked  in  upon  the  solitude  of 
ally  concluded  by  imploring  us  to  assist  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  dreaming 
him  in  hanging  them  or  driving  them  in-  its  days  away  in  the  still  heart  of  the 
to  the  river  with  the  view  of  drowning  mountains.  At  most  perchance  an  oc- 
them.  Brown,  our  cook,  one  of  the  casional  Indian  wandered  thither  to  hunt 
quietest,  gentlest  and  best  old  fellows  in  antelope  on  its  grassy  shores,  wild  fowl 
the  world,  rather  enjoyed  the  scene,  in  its  reedy  fringe,  or  spear  by  torch- 
The  teamster  criticised  his  cooking — an  light  the  noble  trout  that  haunt  its  crys- 
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tal  depths.  Now  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  “  summer  resort.”  Already 
a  log-hotel  has  been  tried  there.  Jam¬ 
pots  and  empty  meat-tins  lie  around  it 
in  profusion.  Fortunately,  for  some 
reason  it  has  been  deserted.  So  the 
pelicans,  the  swans  and  geese  that  dot 
the  lake's  wide  surface,  the  ducks  and 
flocks  of  teal  that  sail  there  in  fleets  or 
skim  in  close  order  to  and  fro,  the 
grouse  in  the  willow  thickets,  and  the 
wary  regiments  of  antelope,  have  yet  a 
respite  of  comparative  security  to  enjoy 
before  civilization  drives  them  from 
their  patrimony. 

We  frequently  camped  near  a  trout 
stream.  The  trout,  although  proof 
against  the  persuasive  influence  of  the 
artiflcial  fly,  were  generally  amenable  to 
the  seductions  of  the  grasshopper,  the 
butterfly,  or  grub.  Dick's  disgust  at 
fly-fishing  was  amusing.  One  day  B. 
lent  him  a  rod  and  I  gave  him  some 
flies.  He  was  absent  about  an  hour, 
and  then  returned  with  little  more  than 
the  winch  and  the  butt  end  of  the  rod. 

“Well,  Piscator,  what  luck?”  in¬ 
quired  B. 

“  Why,  these  here  durned  fish  don't 
piscate  worth  a  cent.  Guess  I'll  go  and 
catch  some  with  a  pole  and  a  'hopper,  or 
thar  won't  be  any  fish  for  supper.” 
The  identification  of  trout  was  one  of 
sundry  points  on  which  the  teamster 
and  I  begged  to  differ.  'Trout  vary 
considerably  in  markings  in  these  moun¬ 
tain  streams  ;  still  a  trout  is  unmistak¬ 
able. 

“  That's  a  pretty  trout,”  said  I,  one 
day. 

“  He  ain't  no  trout.  That  lhar’s  a 
chub,  that's  what  he  is.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that — from  ob¬ 
servation  ?” 

”  No,  chap  he  told  me  so  the  other 
day.” 

”  I  should  call  it  a  trout.” 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  they  call  him  a  chub 
down  at  the  terminus,*  and  the  boys 
they  know  something  there.  Anyway, 
he's  a  chub  in  this  country.” 

With  this  conclusive  argument  An¬ 
drews  always  annihilated  me.  We  were 
at  issue  upon  several  questions  of  this 


•  The  *'  terminus "  is  any  village  on  the 
railway  line  that  the  speaker  happens  to 
frequent.  . 


and  other  natures.  Only  one,  however, 
threatened  to  result  unpleasantly.  An¬ 
drews  had  a  boy.  He  was  a  surly,  flat¬ 
faced  boy,  with  a  nose  like  a  red  pill. 
His  name  was  Bud,  or  Buddy.  The 
father  thought  all  the  world  of  Bud. 
Bud  was  one  of  ”  the  smartest  boys  in 
the  States.”  (There  are  a  good  many 
of  them.)  His  proud  spirit  brooked  no 
restraint.  On  all  subjects  he  was  the 
best-informed  person  in  the  party.  He 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  also 
a  Mormon  !  His  education  was  com¬ 
plete.  He  possessed,  together  with 
great  experience,  implicit  self-reliance, 
a  shotgun,  a  rifle,  and  a  racing  puny. 
Bud  at  once  assumed  command  of  the 
expedition.  He  seemed  to  labor  under 
an  impression  that  we  had  come  from 
England  to  accompany  him. 

When  the  track  was  well  travelled  he 
would  drive  our  spare  stock  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  me,  in  order  that  1  should  be 
thoroughly  annoyed  with  the  dust. 
This  pleased  him  ;  but  1  was  forced  to 
insist  on  his  taking  his  pleasure  in  some 
other  way.  Bud  declared  that  “  he 
would  be  dog-durned  if  he  was  a-going 
to  run  his  interior  (he  called  it  by  some 
other  name)  out  a  driving  the  stock  any 
further  ahead — durned  if  he  would.  ' 
However,  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
mind  ;  and  as  the  teamster  expended 
all  his  courage  in  talking,  and  collapsed 
the  moment  an  opportunity  was  afford¬ 
ed  him  of  displaying  his  prowess,  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled.  Thence¬ 
forward  Bud  was  a  little  more  circum¬ 
spect.  He  used  to  over-eat  himself. 
When  just  retribution  overtook  him,  his 
devoted  parent,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
would  declare  his  intention  of  returning 
at  once  with  his  “  outfit  ”  to  the  termi¬ 
nus  in  quest  of  a  doctor.  On  two  oc¬ 
casions  we  hung  for  a  while  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  upon  Bud's  languid 
responses  to  questions  regarding  his 
health.  And  we  questioned  him  as  if  we 
loved  him.  We  all  doctored  him  too. 
Vet  he  lived  !  Evidently  his  constitution 
was  very  strong.  At  any  rate,  we  had 
nothing  in  camp  that  could  make  him 
die  or  even  get  worse.  Once,  in  a  fit  of 
meddlesome  benevolence,  I  restrained  his 
father  from  giving  him  a  powerful  aperi¬ 
ent  for  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  me  ever  since,  for,  though 
some  months  have  elapsed  since  Bud 
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and  I  were  comrades,  my  feelings  to¬ 
wards  him  have  undergone  no  change. 

Never  allow  a  boy  to  accompany  a 
party  of  this  kind,  and  least  of  all,  a 
western  frontier  boy.  The  patience 
with  which  an  American  will  submit  to 
insolence  from  an  ill-conditioned  young 
cub  of  this  kind  is  truly  marvellous,  and 
utterly  passes  the  comprehension  of  an 
Englishman.  Therefore,  I  say,  on  no 
account  have  anything  to  do  with  a  boy. 

Those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  love  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  term  it  Wonderland.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  without  reason.  Within 
its  boundaries  (one  hundred  miles 
squa.e)  there  are  over  10,000  active 
geysers,  hot  springs,  fumaroles,  solfata- 
ras,  salses,  and  boiling  pools.  Of  these 
over  2000  are  confined  in  the  small  area 
comprising  the  Upper  and  Lower  Geyser 
Basins.  Sulphur  mountains,  an  obsidian 
mountain,  a  mud  volcano,  and  various 
other  remarkable  phenomena,  add  to 
the  curiosity  of  this  extraordinary 
region.  Some  of  the  grandest,  some  of 
the  most  grotesque  scenery  may  be  seen 
here,  and  the  magnificent  falls,  the  in¬ 
teresting  cascades,  and  the  eccentric 
beauty  of  the  Grand  Cafion  may  well 
challenge  comparison  with  the  world's 
most  picturesque  features.  To  attempt 
an  exhaustive  description  of  these  mar¬ 
vels  within  the  limits  of  letter-writing  is 
impossible.  Equally  difficult  is  it, 
among  so  much  that  merits  attention,  to 
select  that  which  is  most  noteworthy. 

We  will  proceed  at  once  toward  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  passing ir/r  the 

Lower  Basin  with  its  so-termed  “  paint- 
pots”  or  "  cream-pots” — boiling  vats  of 
a  semi-silicious  clay,  which  varies  in  color 
from  creamy  white  to  pink  or  slate.  The 
next  point  of  interest  is  ”  Hell’s  Half¬ 
acre.”  The  pools  here  are  at  once  the 
most  impressive  and  beautiful  in  the 
park.  1  turned  aside  twice  to  see  them 
— once  on  rny  way  to  the  Upper  Basin, 
and  again  on  my  return.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  I  saw  them  under  completely 
diverse  aspects,  for  on  the  first  day 
a  thunderstorm  darkened  the  usually 
serene  beauty  of  the  sky.  They  are  sit¬ 
uated  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a 
desolate  expanse  of  white,  formed  by 
deposits  from  the  numerous  tiny  springs 
that  bubble  up  on  all  sides.  The  first 
pool  is  of  comparative  unimportance. 


The  second,  from  which  the  locality  de¬ 
rives  its  name,  considerably  exceeds  half 
an  acre  in  extent.  It  is  but  recently 
that  It  assumed  its  present  dimensions. 
These  apparently  are  daily  increasing  ; 
and  it  bids  fair,  if  its  devouring  energies 
continue  undiminished,  to  join  forces 
with  its  fellow’-pools  and  form  a  lake 
some  acres  in  extent.  Numerous  cracks 
and  fissures  scallop  the  edges  of  the 
yawning  gulf,  and  indicate  the  direction 
of  future  encroachments.  It  is  with 
feelings  not  altogether  devoid  of  appre¬ 
hension,  therefore,  that  the  stranger  to 
these  infernal  regions  cautiously  ap¬ 
proaches  to  windward  of  the  steam,  to 
gaze  into  the  awesome  abyss  below  him. 
The  boiling  hiss  and  roar  of  many  wa¬ 
ters  issues  increasingly  from  its  cavern¬ 
ous  depths,  but  heavy  clouds  of  steam 
veil  them  irom  view,  and  the  miniature 
cliffs,  all  jagged  and  crumbling,  that 
plunge  precipitately  down  into  the  sea  of 
white,  are  speedily  lost  in  its  enveloping 
folds.  Anon  the  wind  sweeps  past,  and 
a  momentary  glimpse  is  obtainable, 
through  a  rift  in  the  steam,  of  the  per¬ 
turbed  and  seething  surface  of  the 
w,ater.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight.  Alone 
it  would  repay  the  labor  of  the  journey. 
And  seen  as  I  first  saw  it,  when  thunder 
rolled  overhead  and  the  broad  heavens 
were  filled  from  time  to  time  with  the 
glare  of  lightning,  the  impressive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  scene  was  enhanced. 

Unlike  ”  Hell’s  Half-acre,”  the  third 
and  largest  pool  is  brimful  and  overflows 
its  edges,  forming,  with  the  minerals  its 
w-aters  contain  in  solution,  a  succession 
of  steps  and  tiny  ledges  which  entirely 
surround  it.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
brilliant  coloring  here  presented.  Its 
waters  are  of  the  purest,  brightest,  ceru¬ 
lean  blue,  but  near  the  shallow  edges  are 
reflected  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  the 
glorious  blue  is  lost  in  yellow,  pale 
green,  or  red,  while  chemical  deposits, 
in  exquisite  arrangements  such  as  the 
genius  of  nature  alone  can  suggest,  of 
ecru  and  ivory,  lemon  and  orange,  buff, 
chocolate,  brown,  pink,  vermilion, 
bronze,  and  fawn,  encircle  the  pool,  or 
paint  with  ribbon-like  effect  the  tiny 
streams  that  trickle  from  its  overflow. 
Nor  is  this  ail.  In  the  transparent  cur¬ 
tain  of  rising  steam,  as  it  is  gently  waft¬ 
ed  across  the  pine-wood  landscape,  a 
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dim  reflection  of  all  these  wondrous  col¬ 
ors,  slowly  dissipating  and  melting  into 
thin  air,  is  distinctly  visible.  The  sleepy 
stillness,  the  appearance  of  profound 
depth,  and  the  moist  brilliancy  of  the 
coloring,  defy  all  efforts  at  description. 
The  brush  of  the  greatest  artist,  the  pen 
of  the  finest  writer,  would  alike  be  laid 
aside  in  despair,  and  the  genius  of  man 
perforce  must  bow  before  the  power  of 
nature,  were  it  tasked  to  convey  in  a 
faithful  picture  the  fantastic  beauty  of 
this  unearthly  scene. 

We  passed  on  through  pine  forests, 
seared  and  blackened  by  recent  fires, 
and  through  the  Middle  Geyser  Basin, 
with  its  columns  of  steam,  its  subterra¬ 
neous  rumblings,  its  hollow  echoing  of 
our  horses’  trampling,  its  hissing  craters 
and  its  bubbling  springs,  that  sometimes 
lay  within  a  few  feet  of  the  track.  To¬ 
ward  evening  we  entered  the  Upper 
Basin.  Imagine  the  head  of  a  valley 
walled  in  by  sombre  hills  and  threaded 
by  a  rushing  stream.  Patches  of  desert 
white  alternating  with  clumps  of  pine 
trees  filled  the  bottom.  On  all  sides, 
issuing  from  amid  the  foliage,  dense 
columns  of  steam  rose  up  and  towered 
into  the  heavens.  The  storm  had 
cleared,  and  the  sun,  sinking  amid  gold 
and  purple  clouds,  shed  a  fiery  glow 
through  the  trees  up>on  the  ridges,  that 
caused  each  twig — almost,  I  had  said, 
each  pine-needle — to  stand  out  clearly 
in  a  fringe  of  delicate  tracery  against  the 
sky.  As  we  crossed  the  stream  and 
mounted  the  opposite  bank,  a  vast 
monument  of  steam,  followed  by  a 
stream  of  water  i6o  feet  high,  shot  up 
into  the  air  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
basin.  “  There  goes  Old  Faithful,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dick  ;  ‘  ‘  the  only  reliable  geyser 
in  the  park.  You  can  always  bet  on 
seeing  him  every  sixty-five  minutes.” 

Already  encamped  here  we  found  a 
party  of  twenty  American  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  travelling  through 
the  park.  They  informed  us  that  the 
”  Giantess”  (perhaps  the  finest,  but 
certainly  the  most  capricious  geyser  of 
all)  was  expected  to  play  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  ”  Castle”  to  perform  the 
next  evening.  There  are  nine  principal 
geysers,  namely,  the  Giant,  Giantess, 
Castle,  Grand,  Beehive,  Comet,  Fan, 
Grotto,  and  Old  Faithful.  With  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Grotto,  which  simply  chums 


and  makes  a  great  uproar,  one  of  these 
tremendous  fountains  may  be  expected 
at  any  moment  to  cast  a  stream  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  from  one  to  two,  or  even  three 
hundred  feet  into  the  air. 

Alt  geysers  have  not  the  same  action, 
and  most  of  them,  in  style  of  action,  in 
the  duration  of  their  eruptions,  and  in 
the  intervals  that  elapse  between  them, 
are  apt  individually  to  vary.  Some  play 
with  labored  pumping,  others  throw  a 
continuous  stream,  some  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  in  a  single  effort,  otheis  sub¬ 
side  only  to  recommence  again  repeat¬ 
edly.  Thus  an  eruption  may  extend 
from  two  to  twenty  minutes — the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  occupied  by  the  Grand; 
or  even  to  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
— a  period  that  the  Giant  has  been 
timed  to  play. 

The  colors  that  tinge  the  edges  of 
some  craters,  and  stain  the  courses  of 
the  streams  that  they  send  forth,  are 
indescribably  beautiful.  The  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  grounding  is  relieved 
by  dainty  buffs,  pale  pinks  and  softest 
6crus,  deep  yellows  shot  with  brown, 
orange  streaked  with  vermilion  or  stray¬ 
ing  into  crimson,  chocolate  merging  into 
black  and  interlined  with  lemon — by 
colors,  in  fact,  run  riot,  and  all  glisten¬ 
ing  wet  beneath  the  clearest  crystal 
water,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  crater 
deepens  into  the  heavenliest  blue.  From 
such  brilliancy  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to¬ 
ward  the  sullen  hills  of  purple  pines. 

Extinct  domes  and  craters,  overgrown 
with  flourishing  trees,  or  mounds  still 
bare,  and  even  steaming,  with  otherwise 
only  their  immense  size  to  indicate  the 
mighty  power  that  formed  them,  are 
found  here  and  there,  among  those  well 
known  to  be  still  active.  Many  craters 
are  surrounded  by  the  skeleton  trunks 
of  trees  that  they  have  killed,  and  which, 
under  the  action  of  their  mineral  waters, 
are  rapidly  becoming  petrified  ;  while  in 
the  conflict  betwixt  desolation  and  ver¬ 
dure,  which,  owing  to  the  frequent  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  centres  of  action,  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  progress,  the  lowly  bunch- 
grass  steals  ground  wherever  it  dare  draw 
a  blade. 

Of  all  the  geysers  whose  eruptions  we 
witnessed,  the  Grand  was,  1  think,  the 
most  interesting.  It  played  each  even¬ 
ing  at  a  regular  hour.  We  were  thus 
enabled  to  get  comfortably  into  front 
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seats,  focus  our  glasses,  and  discuss  the 
programme,  as  it  were,  before  the  per¬ 
formance  commenced.  This  it  did  very 
abruptly,  although  the  activity  displayed 
by  a  small  vent-hole,  and  the  furious 
bubbling  in  another  orifice  connected 
with  it,  might  be  accepted  as  premoni¬ 
tory  symptoms.  Suddenly,  with  a  single 
prefatory  spurt,  the  Grand  shot  a  vast 
stream  of  water  over  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  air.  For  a  few  minutes  this 
pressure  was  maintained  with  unabated 
vigor,  then  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
waters  shrank  back  out  of  sight  in  the 
cavernous  hollow  of  the  crater.  Mean¬ 
while  the  vent  and  cauldron  were  still 
furiously  laboring,  and  subterraneous 
thunder  shook  the  ground  on  which  we 
stood.  After  a  minute’s  cessation,  the 
geyser  again  burst  forth  without  warn¬ 
ing,  and  with  even  greater  violence. 
This  continued  until  nine  successive 
pulsations  had  occurred.  The  latter 
efforts,  however,  perceptibly  diminished 
in  grandeur. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjure  up  in  words 
any  idea  of  the  majestic  fury  of  the 
scene.  The  maddened  rush  of  scalding 
water  bursting  for  a  moment’s  freedom 
from  its  mysterious  captivity,  the  gigan¬ 
tic  columns  of  dense  vapor,  the  clouds 
and  clouds  of  lace-like  falling  spray  or 
diamond  showers,  the  lance-tipped  wa¬ 
ter-jets  pennoned  with  puffs  of  steam, 
the  subterraneous  reports,  the  wondrous 
effects  of  the  evening  sun  on  the  silver 
sheaf  of  water-spears  that  with  lightning 
rapidity  flashed  forth  and  vanished, 
broke  and  reformed,  and  the  rainbow 
that  shone  through  the  drifting  masses 
of  gauzy  mist,  baffle  entirely  my  powers 
of  description.  1  could  only  gaze  and 
marvel.  The  packers  and  teamsters 
were  right:  “  The  Yellowstone  Park  and 
them  geysers  is  jest  indescribable.” 
Over  and  over  again  w-as  I  forced  to 
admit  it,  and  not  the  least  heartily  when 
I  looked  down  the  dim  valley  at  night 
and  watched  the  ghostly  columns  of 
gleaming  vapor  winding  from  amid  im¬ 
penetrable  shadows  and  invading  the  si¬ 
lent  heavens,  or  listened  to  the  ever-re¬ 
curring  rush  and  splashing  of  those 
mighty  fountains  breaking  the  stillness 
of  the  breathless  hours. 

Slightly  removed  from  the  main  group 
is  one  of  lesser  importance,  containing, 
however,  objects  of  considerable  inter¬ 


est.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Golcon- 
da  spring.  In  some  respects  this  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Basin.  It  lies  in  the  hollow  of  banks 
that  form  an  exact  representation  of  an 
inverted  horseshoe.  By  tiny  terraces, 
the  creation  of  deposits  contained  in  its 
heavily  charged  waters,  the  stream  issues 
from  the  frog  of  the  hoof  and  spreads 
over  a  large  surface  on  its  shallow  course 
to  the  river.  There  is  a  strange  fasci¬ 
nation  in  striving  to  pierce  the  pro¬ 
found,  pellucid  and  brilliant  depths  of 
this  extraordinary  spring.  Somewhat 
akin  the  feeling  is  to  that  which  impels 
us  to  gaze  and  gaze  over  some  sheer, 
scarped  precipice  or  into  some  grand 
ravine.  One  could  stand  for  hours 
there,  tracing  the  ivory  cliffs  bathed  in 
sapphire  circles,  down,  down,  down,  to 
where  the  gleaming  waters  grow  black 
and  awesome,  and  the  creamy  rocks, 
contracting,  lose  their  fantastic  imagery 
and  mass  in  weird  mystery,  to  form  the 
gloomy  portals  of  what  seem  the  fathom¬ 
less  abysses  of  another  world. 

As  a  game  country  the  Yellowstone 
Park  is  a  mistake.  You  may  kill  a  few 
antelope,  an  occasional  elk  or  deer  ;  it 
would  not  be  utterly  impossible  to  hap¬ 
pen  on  a  stray  bear  or  bison  ;  but  to  go 
there  merely  for  game  is  to  court  certain 
disappointment.  Besides  which,  hunt¬ 
ing  is  restricted  in  the  park.  Beyond 
its  boundaries  good  game  countries  are 
easy  of  access ;  within  them  summer 
tourists  have  scared  away  all  the  game. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  always  possible  to  kill 
enough  birds  and  antelope  to  vary  the 
camp  fare.  It  is  a  delightful  climate 
and  a  glorious  country  for  gypsying.  I, 
at  least,  never  tire  of  riding  through  the 
cool,  dim  pine-woods  and  grassy  glades, 
where  the  chipmunk  and  squirrel  curi¬ 
ously  reconnoitre  you,  and  the  odor  of 
pine-sap  is  heavy  on  the  air,  where  the 
breeze  from  without  penetrates  only  in 
softened  and  saddened  murmurous 
tones,  that  in  rising  and  falling  seem  to 
come  from  so  faraway,  to  linger  so  short 
a  while  near  you,  and  to  die  away  so 
very  slowly  in  the  unexplored  aisles  of 
the  forest.  On  you  ride  silently  over  a 
thick  carpet  of  pine-needles,  and  smoke 
pipe  after  pipe  while  you  travdl  lazily 
back  over  the  past  and  its  scenes  in 
thought.  Anon  you  halt  for  a  while 
and  chat  to  the  wise-looking  retriever 
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"  Shot,”  till  the  wagon- wheels  are  heard 
creaking  in  the  distance  and  you  pass  on 
again  aliead  of  the  party.  Perchance 
the  scene  changes  to  some  stream- 
threaded  valley,  full  of  beaver-dams, 
near  which  a  few  ducks  are  idly  sailing 
in  security.  Here  the  pine  yields  place  to 
willow  bushes  or  the  ever- rustling  quak¬ 
ing  aspen,  and  the  chipmunk  and  squir¬ 
rel  are  succeeded  by  gorgeous  butterflies 
and  red-winged  grasshoppers  that  spring 
away  with  noisy  clapping  from  every  tuft 
of  grass  beneath  your  horses'  hoofs.  At 
night,  round  a  blazing  camp-fire  Dick 
and  old  Brown,  B.  and  I  sit  through 
many  a  pleasant  hour  chatting,  till  the 
flames  wax  low  and  red  and  the  vocifer¬ 


ous  snoring  of  the  teamster  warns  us  of 
the  time.  Old  Brown  then  ”  gets  off  ” 
his  last  tale  or  joke,  and,  with  a  hearty 
good-night,  we  turn  into  luxurious 
couches  of  springy  pine-tops  and  buffalo 
robes,  where  we  sleep  la  belle  itoile  the 
unbroken  sleep  of  a  natural  life.  What 
silver-lit  skies  spread  above  us,  what  a 
glorious  blue  their  shadowy  depths  em¬ 
bosom,  and  how  exquisitely  delicate  is 
the  tracery  of  yonder  pine-bough  betwixt 
us  and  the  late- rising  moon  1  ‘‘  Good¬ 

night,  good-night,”  and  ”  Shot  ”  replies 
with  a  lazy  yawn  as  he  coils  himself  up 
against  my  back  and  makes  himself  com¬ 
fortable  also  for  the  night. — The  Nine- 
teenth  Century. 
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The  conquests  made  by  science  are 
varied  in  character,  sometimes  seeming 
to  promise  a  domain  more  hurtful  (on 
the  whole)  than  fruitful — a  sort  of  intel¬ 
lectual  Afghanistan.  In  other  cases  a 
land  of  promise  seems  before  us,  but  the 
way  to  it  is  not  clear.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned 
the  progress  which  science  is  making  in 
the  study  of  explosive  substances  and 
the  recognition  of  their  power.  Of  the 
latter  kind  no  more  marked  instance 
could  be  cited  than  the  researches  of 
Pasteur  and  others  into  the  nature  of  the 
germs  of  various  diseases,  and  the  power 
of  cultivating  these  germs  so  that  their 
character  may  be  modified. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  supptose  it  proved 
(though  at  present  we  have  only  promise 
of  proof)  that  the  disease-germs  which 
prepuce  vaccinia  (the  disease — if  so  it 
can  be  called — following  vaccination)  are 
the  same  in  species  as  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  small-pox,  but  that  during  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  those  germs  in  the  heifer  their 
power  has  undergone  a  certain  modifi¬ 
cation  which  renders  them  innocuous,’ 
while  yet  they  produce  that  particular 
change  which  results  in  what  we  call  pro¬ 
tection  from  small-pox.  Then  it  would 
follow,  as  at  least  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  case  of  any  other  illness  produced 
by  living  germs,  we  may  learn  how  the 
disease-germs  can  be  so  cultivated  as  to 
lose  their  power  for  serious  mischief, 
while  retaining  the  power  of  producing 


protective  ailment  akin  to  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  illness  produced  by  the  unmodi¬ 
fied  germs.  So  that  typhus,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  a  host  of  other 
ailments,  which  are  more  or  less  certain¬ 
ly  known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
living  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues, 
would  be  treated  as  we  now  treat  small¬ 
pox.  People  inoculated  with  the  speci¬ 
fic  ”  matter”  for  each  of  these  diseases 
once  perhaps  in  every  six  or  seven  years, 
would  be  safe  from  them,  or  safe  at  any 
rate  from  severe  attacks.  Epidemics  of 
such  diseases  would  be  rendered  almost 
impossible  ;  but  when  they  occurred, 
sensible  people  could  find  protection 
even  as  they  now  find  protection  from 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Of  course 
there  would  follow  effects  similar  to 
those  which  have  led  many  to  imagine 
that  vaccination  has  done  more  mischief 
than  good,  because  so  many  weakly  lives 
which  would  otherwise  have  succumbed 
to  the  unmodified  disease  have  been 
saved.  Just  as  in  a  race  of  warlike 
savages  the  type  is  improved  by  the  con¬ 
stant  weeding  out  of  the  weaker  in  bat¬ 
tles  and  through  the  hardships  of  cam¬ 
paigning,  so  in  a  people  exposed  to  many 
dire  forms  of  disease  the  stronger  only 
survive,  and  the  race  seems  improved. 
But  precisely  as  men  of  sense  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  see  their  nation  improved  in 
physique  by  the  thinning  out  resulting 
from  constant  wars,  so  should  they  ad¬ 
vocate  every  method  by  which  the  action 
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of  the  more  fell  diseases  may  be  modi¬ 
fied,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  survival  of 
many  weaker  members  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  weeded  out  by  dis¬ 
ease. 

This,  then,  is  the  promised,  or  rather 
suggested,  future  protection  for  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  accept  protec¬ 
tion,  possibly  even  compulsory  protec¬ 
tion,  from  those  diseases  which  now  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  misery  and  sorrow.  Let 
us  see  how  the  matter  stands,  examin¬ 
ing  the  evidence  by  experiments  made 
on  creatures  of  comparatively  smaller 
worth,  and,  be  it  noted,  not  made  on 
them  that  man  alone  may  gain,  but 
directly  for  the  protection  of  the  lower 
animals  from  disease. 

Let  us  take  first  a  disease  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  produced  by  living 
germs — by  creatures  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  their  kind,  so  that,  once  a  suit¬ 
able  abode  is  found,  their  numbers  may 
increase  until  they  kill  their  unwilling 
host. 

In  the  twenty  years  ending  1853,  the 
silk  culture  of  France  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  there  seemed  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
weight  of  the  cocoons  produced  in  1853 
amounted  to  no  less  than  52  millions  of 
]K)unds.  But  on  a  sudden  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed.  A  disease  appeared 
which  rapidly  spread,  and,  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time  during  which  the  silk 
culture  had  doubled,  it  was  reduced  to 
less  than  the  sixth  part  of  its  amount  in 
1853.  In  1865  the  cocoons  only 
weighed  eight  millions  of  pounds.  The 
loss  in  revenue,  in  this  single  year, 
amounted  to  four  million  pounds  ster¬ 
ling. 

The  disease  which  had  produced  these 
disastrous  results  has  received  the  rame 
of  P^brine.  It  shows  itself  in  the  silk¬ 
worm  by  black  spots  (whence  the  name). 
When  it  is  fairly  developed  the  worms 
become  distorted  and  stunted,  their 
movements  are  languid,  their  appetites 
fail  them,  and  they  die  prematurely. 
But  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  be¬ 
come  fairly  developed  in  the  worm.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  only  incipient 
during  this  stage  of  the  silkworm’s  life. 
I'he  worm  may  even  produce  a  fine  co¬ 
coon.  Yet  the  disease  incipient  in  the 
worm  will  be  developed  in  the  moth. 
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and  the  eggs  produced  by  the  diseased 
moth  will  be  diseased  too  ! 

It  was  in  1849  that  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease  was  first  recog¬ 
nized.  In  that  year  Guerin  Meneville 
noticed  small,  vibratory  bodies  in  the 
blood  of  silkworms.  It  was  shown  that 
the  vibrations  were  not  due  to  indepen¬ 
dent  life  ;  and  the  error  was  made  of 
supposing  that  the  corpuscles  belonged 
to  the  blood  of  the  worm.  In  reality 
they  are  capable  of  indefinite  multipli¬ 
cation.  They  are  the  real  germs  of  the 
disease.  These  living  bodies  “  first  take 
possession  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
spread  thence  throughout  the  body  of 
the  worm.  They  fill  the  silk-cavities,” 
says  Tyndall,  “  the  stricken  insect  often 
going  automatically  through  the  motions 
of  spinning,  without  any  material  to 
work  upon.  Its  organs,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  the  clear,  viscous  liquid  of 
the  silk,  are  packed  to  distention  by  the 
corpuscles.” 

The  case  of  the  silkworms  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  closely  similar  to  that  of  a 
nation  attacked  by  plague  or  pestilence. 
If  anything,  the  case  of  the  silkworms 
seemed  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
At  any  rate,  no  plague  which  has.  fallen 
on  man  ever  gave  rise  to  so  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  remedy  of  the  mischief. 
”  The  pharmacopoeia  of  the  silkworm,” 
wrote  M.  Cornalia,  in  i860,  ”  is  now  as 
complicated  as  that  of  man.  Gases, 
liquids,  and  solids  have  been  laid  under 
contribution.  From  chlorine  to  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid,  from  nitric  acid  to  rum,  from 
sugar  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  all  has 
been  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
insect.”  “  Pamphlets  were  showered 
upon  the  public,”  says  Tyndall,  ”  the 
monotony  of  waste-paper  being  broken 
at  rare  intervals  by  a  more  or  less  useful 
publication.”  The  Frenfch  Minister  of 
Agriculture  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
500,000  francs  for  a  remedy,  which, 
though  said  by  its  inventor  to  be  infalli¬ 
ble,  was  found  on  trial  to  be  useless. 

It  was  when  matters  were  in  this  state 
that  Pasteur  was  invited  by  Dumas,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  to  investigate  the 
disease.  Pasteur  had  never  even  seen  a 
silkworm,  so  that  it  was  not  because  of 
any  special  experience  in  the  habits  of 
the  creature  that  Dumas  considered  him 
likely  to  achieve  success  where  so  many 
had  failed.  Yet  he  attached  extreme 
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importance  to  Pasteur's  compliance  with 
his  request.  “  Je  mets  un  prix  ex¬ 
treme,”  wrote  Dumas,  ‘‘i  voir  votre 
attention  hxee  sur  la  question  qui  in- 
t6resse  mon  pauvre  pays ;  la  mis^re 
surpasse  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  ima- 
giner.”  For  it  was  in  Dumas’  own  dis¬ 
trict  that  the  disease  prevailed  most 
terribly. 

Pasteur  first  studied  the  worm  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  its  life.  Most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  nature  of 
these  stages  ;  and  doubtless  many  have 
had  practical  experience,  as  we  have,  of 
the  ways  of  the  creature  as  they  pro¬ 
gress.  First  the  eggs,  neatly  arranged 
by  the  mother-moth  on  some  suitable 
surface  provided  by  the  worm-keeper, 
are  watched  until  in  due  course  comes 
forth  a  small  dark  worm.  This  grows, 
and  as  it  grows  casts  its  skin  three  or 
four  times,  becoming  lighter  at  each 
such  moulting.  After  the  last  moulting 
the  worm  has  its  characteristic  white 
color.  It  continues  to  grow  (feeding  on 
mulberry-leaves),  until,  the  proper  time 
having  arrived,  it  climbs  into  whatever 
suitable  place  has  been  provided  for  it 
(silk-owners  use  small  brambles,  but  our 
schoolboys  use  little  paper  cups), and 
there  spins  its  cocoon.  When  this  is 
completed  and  the  silk  has  been  wound 
off,  the  chrysalis  is  found  inside,  which 
becomes  a  moth,  and,  the  moth  laying 
her  eggs,  the  cycle  is  recommenced. 

It  was  Pasteur  who  showed  that  the 
disease  germs  might  lurk  in  the  egg,  or 
might  first  appear  in  the  worm,  and  in 
either  of  these  stages  might  escape  de¬ 
tection.  But  the  destructive  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  grow  with  the  growing 
worm.  In  the  chrysalis  they  are  larger 
than  in  the  full-grown  silkworm  ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  moth  (assuming  the  germ 
to  have  begun  either  in  the  egg  or  the 
young  worm)  the  corpuscles  are  easily 
detected.  He  therefore  said  that  the 
moth,  and  not  the  egg,  should  be  the 
starting-point  of  methods  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  the  seeds  of  disease. 
For  in  the  egg  or  the  young  worm  the 
germs  might  escape  detection  ;  in  the 
moth,  he  affirmed,  they  could  not. 

When  Pasteur,  in  September,  1865, 
announced  these  views,  physicists  and 
biologists  agreed  in  rejecting  them.  He 
was  told  he  knew  nothing  about  silk¬ 
worms,  and  that  his  supposed  discover¬ 


ies  were  old  mistakes  long  since  shown 
to  be  such. 

He  answered  by  the  simple  but  im¬ 
pressive  method  of  prediction.  Parcels 
of  eggs,  regarded  by  their  owners  as 
healthy,  were  ins{)ected  by  him,  the 
moths  which  had  produced  them  being 
submitted  to  his  examination.  He 
wrote  his  opinion  in  1866,  placing  it  in 
a  sealed  letter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Hippolyte.  In  1876,  the 
cultivators  communicated  their  results. 
Pasteur’s  letter  was  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  in  twelve  cases  his  prediction 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  had  said 
that  many  of  the  groups  would  perish 
totally,  the  rest  almost  totally  ;  and  this 
happened  in  all  except  two  cases,  where, 
instead  of  almost  total  destruction,  half 
an  average  crop  was  obtained.  The 
owners  had  hatched  and  tended  these 
eggs  in  full  belief  that  they  were  healthy: 
Pasteur’s  test  applied  for  a  few  minutes 
in  1866  would  have  saved  them  this  use¬ 
less  labor. 

Again,  two  parcels  of  eggs  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Pasteur,  which,  after  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  moths  which  had  produced 
them,  he  pronounced  healthy.  In  their 
case  an  excellent  crop  was  produced. 

Pasteur  carefully  investigated  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease-germs.  He 
took  healthy  worms  by  10,  20,  30,  40, 
and  50,  and  placed  matter  infected  with 
the  germs  on  their  food.  “  Rubbing 
a  small  diseased  worm  in  water,  he 
smeared  the  mixture,”  says  Tyndall, 
”  over  mulberry-leaves.  Assuring  him¬ 
self  that  the  leaves  had  been  eaten,  he 
watched  the  consequences  from  day  to 
day.  Side  by  side  with  the  infected 
worms  he  reared  their  fellows,  keeping 
them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way 
of  infection.  On  April  16,  1868,  he 
thus  infected  thirty  worms.  Up  to  the 
23d  they  remained  quite  well.  On  the 
25  th  they  seemed  well,  but  on  that  day 
corpuscles  were  found  in  the  intestines 
of  two  of  them.  On  the  27th,  or  eleven 
days  after  the  infected  repast,  two  fresh 
worms  were  examined,  and  not  only  was 
the  intestinal  canal  found  in  each  case 
invaded,  but  the  silk  organ  itself  was 
charged  with  corpuscles.  On  the  28th 
the  twenty-six  remaining  worms  were 
covered  by  the  black  spots  of  p^brine. 
On  the  30th,  the  difference  of  size  be¬ 
tween  the  infected  and  non-infected 
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worms  was  very  striking,  the  sick  worms 
being  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  healthy  ones.  On  May  2d, 
a  worm  which  had  just  finished  its  fourth 
moulting  was  examined.  Its  whole  body 
was  so  filled  with  the  parasite  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  astonishment  that  it  could  live. 
The  disease  advanced,  the  worms  died 
and  were  examined,  and  on  May  iith 
only  six  out  of  the  thirty  remained. 
They  were  the  strongest  of  the  lot,  but 
on  being  searched  they  also  were  found 
charged  with  corpuscles.  Not  one  of 
the  thirty  worms  had  escaped  ;  a  single 
meal  had  poisoned  them  all.  The 
standard  lot,  on  the  contrary,  spun  Iheir 
fine  cocoons,  two  only  of  their  mot^s 
being  proved  to  contain  any  trace  of  the 
parasite,  which  had  doubtless  been 
introduced  during  the  rearing  of  the 
worms.” 

He  examined  the  progress  of  infec¬ 
tion  still  more  carefully,  counting  the 
number  of  corpuscles,  which,  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  increased,  rose  from  o  to  10,  to 
roo,  and  even  to  rooo  or  r5oo,  in  the 
field  of  view  of  his  microscope.  He 
also  tried  different  modes  of  infection. 
”  He  proved  that  worms  inoculate  each 
other  by  the  infliction  of  visible  wounds 
with  their  claws.  ”  He  showed  that  by 
the  simple  association  of  diseased  with 
healthy  worms  the  infection  spread. 
He  demonstrated  in  fine  that  ”  it  was 
no  hypothetical  infected  medium — no 
problematical  pythogenic  gas — that  kill¬ 
ed  the  worms,  but  a  definite  organism.” 

Thus  did  Pasteur  teach  the  worm-cul¬ 
tivator  how  to  extinguish  the  pestilence 
which  had  destroyed  his  egg-crops.  The 
plans  for  extirpating  the  diseased  worms 
had  failed  before  his  researches,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  no  sufficient 
means  had  been  devised  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  diseased  from  the  healthy.  As 
Pasteur  himself  stated  the  matter — “  the 
most  skilful  cultivator,  even  the  most 
expert  microscopist,  placed  in  presence 
of  large  cultivations  which  present  the 
symptoms  described  in  my  experiments, 
will  necessarily  arrive  at  an  erroneous 
conclusion  if  he  confines  himself  to  the 
knowledge  which  preceded  my  research¬ 
es.  The  worms  will  not  present  to  him 
the  slightest  spot  of  pebrine  ;  the  micro¬ 
scope  will  not  reveal  the  existence  of 
corpuscles  ;  the  mortality  of  the  worms 
will  be  null  or  insignificant,  and  the 


cocoons  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Our  observer  would,  therefore,  conclude 
without  hesitation  that  the  eggs  produced 
will  be  good  for  incubation.  The  truth 
is,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  worms 
of  these  fine  crops  have  been  poisoned  ; 
that  from  the  beginning  they  carried  in 
them  the  germ  of  the  malady,  ready  to 
multiply  itself  beyond  measure  in  the 
chrysalides  and  the  moths,  thence  to 
pass  into  the  eggs  and  smite  with  sterility 
the  next  generation.  And  what  is  the 
first  cause  of  the  evil  concealed  under  so 
deceitful  an  exterior  ?  In  our  experi¬ 
ments  we  can,  so  to  speak,  touch  it  with 
our  fingers.  It  is  entirely  the  effect  of 
a  single  corpusculous  repast — an  effect 
more  or  less  prompt  according  to  the 
epoch  of  life  of  the  worm  that  has  eaten 
the  poisoned  food.” 

His  plans  for  the  elimination  of  dis¬ 
eased  worms,  and  for  the  isolation  of 
the  healthy  from  contagion  in. any  pos¬ 
sible  form,  met  with  full  success.  The 
disease  has  not  been  eradicated,  because 
the  silk-producing  districts  cannot  be 
completely  isolated  ;  but  its  ravages 
have  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  silk  promises  soon  to  reach 
something  like  the  position  which  had 
been  hoped  for  before  the  disease  had 
shown  itself. 

Now,  between  the  ideas  which  had 
prevailed  respecting  pebrine  before  Pas¬ 
teur’s  researches,  and  those  which  still 
prevail  respecting  many  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  there  is  a  striking  analogy.  Just 
as  Pasteur  was  assured  by  many  experi¬ 
enced  silk-growers  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  some  deleterious  medium,  ren¬ 
dered  more  or  less  poisonous  at  different 
times  by  some  mysterious  infiuence,  so 
epidemic  diseases,  we  are  assured  by 
many  experienced  medical  men,  are  due 
to  occult  influences  arising  spontaneous¬ 
ly  in  foul  air.  It  matte)  s  not  that  as 
certainly  as  an  animal  produces  creatures 
of  its  own  kind,  and  not  of  some  other 
kind,  so  the  poison  of  one  fever  produces 
always  that  fever,  and  not  some  other 
fever.  In  this  they  find  no  evidence  of 
anything  akin  to  what  Dr.  Budd  has 
called  parentage.  The  followers  of  Pas¬ 
teur  in  the  silk  districts,  and  those  who 
have  benefited  by  others  of  his  re¬ 
searches,  presently  to  be  described, 
would  as  soon  believe  in  the  spontane¬ 
ous  generation  of  pebrine  and  kindred 
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diseases,  as  in  the  spontaneous  gcnefa- 
tion  of  cats  and  dogs.  But  many  still 
believe  respecting  diseases  affeciing  the 
human  race  in  which  precisely  the  same 
phenomena  of  reproduction  are  present¬ 
ed,  that  they  arise  from  some  spontane¬ 
ous  fermentation  (unlike  every  form  of 
fermentation  on  which  experiments  have 
yet  been  made). 

But  before  we  pass  to  consider  other 
and  even  more  decisive  evidence,  we 
may  note  that,  so  far  as  the  researches 
of  Pasteur  on  p^brine  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  way  to  any  means 
of  safety  from  the  contagious  diseases 
which  affect  human  beings.  We  cannot 
kill  all  diseased  persons  in  order  that  we 
may  get  rid  of  the  disease- germs  within 
them. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  silkworm  disease  was 
Pasteur’s  investigation  of  the  disease 
known  as  splenic  fever,  which  affects 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  action  this 
disease  (known  also  as  ”  anthrax,”  and 
“  charbon”)  resembles  the  black  plague. 
In  bad  cases  death  ensues  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  In  less  severe 
cases  the  creature  attacked  suffers  great¬ 
ly,  and  retains  the  traces  of  the  attack 
during  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  is  stated 
that  between  the  year,  1867  and  1870  no 
less  than  56,000  deaths  occurred  among 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  district 
of  Novgorod,  in  Russia,  while  568  hu¬ 
man  beings  perished,  to  whom  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  been  somehow  communicated. 
In  France  the  disease  is  very  prevalent, 
and  many  proprietors  have  been  ruined 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  their  ffocks 
and  herds.  It  is  said  that  a  malady 
which  occurs  among  the  wool-sorters  at 
Bradford  (often  proving  fatal)  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  anthrax  communicated  by  the 
wool  of  sheep  which  have  suffered  from 
splenic  fever. 

In  1850  MM.  Rayer  and  Devaine  dis¬ 
covered  minute  transparent  rod-like 
bodies  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  had 
suffered  from  this  disease.  Koch,  a 
German  physician,  then  scarcely  known, 
showed  that  these  objects  are  of  a  fun¬ 
goid  nature,  and  traced  the  various 
stages  of  their  existence.  Cohn  obtained 
similar  results,  as  did  Ewart  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  growth  of  the  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  rods,  as  studied  under  microsco¬ 


pic  examination,  is  as  follows  : — First, 
germs  of  extreme  minuteness  are  seen 
in  the  form  of  simple  tubes  with  trans¬ 
verse  divisions;  net,  minute  dots  ap¬ 
pear,  which  enlarge  into  egg-shaped 
bodies  lying  in  rows  within  the  tubes  ; 
lastly,  the  rods  break  up,  freeing  the 
ovoid  germs.  It  has  been  shown  that 
”  the  minutest  drop  of  the  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  these  germs,  if  conveyed  into  an¬ 
other  portion  of  cultivated  fluid,  initi¬ 
ates  the  same  process  of  growth  and  re¬ 
production  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
many  times  without  any  impairment  of 
the  potency  of  the  gernris,  which,  when 
introduced  by  inoculation  into  the 
bodies  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice, 
develop  in  them  all  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  splenic  fever.  Koch 
further  ascertained,”  continues  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  from  whom  the  above  passage  is 
quoted.  ”  that  the  blood  of  animals  that 
succumbed  to  this  disease  might  be  dried 
and  kept  for  four  years,  and  might  even 
be  pulverized  into  dust,  without  losing 
its  power  of  infection.” 

Pasteur’s  first  steps  in  inquiring  into 
this  disease  were  characteriz-ed  by  the 
same  keenness  of  judgment  which  he 
displayed  in  investigating  ^ebrine.  He 
ascertained  that  ”  charbon’  would  often 
appear  in  its  most  malignant  form  among 
sheep  feeding  in  seemingly  healthy  pas¬ 
tures,  where  there  were  no  known  causes 
of  infection.  He  found  on  inquiry  that 
animals  which  years  before  had  died  in 
those  regions,  had  been  buried  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  it 
seemed  obvious  they  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reappearance  of 
the  malady.  But  in  inquiries  such  as 
these,  Pasteur  has  taught  us  that  what 
obviously  cannot  be  has  an  unfortunately 
perplexing  fashion  of  turning  out  to  be 
jirecisely  what  is.  Hr  quickly  became 
persuaded  that  in  some  way  the  germs 
of  disease  supposed  to  be  buried  out  of 
the  way  three  or  four  yards  beneath  the 
soil  reached  the  surface  and  originated 
fresh  attacks  of  the  ”  charbon”  pesti¬ 
lence.  He  found  in  earth-worms — those 
creatures  which  Darwin  has  recently 
shown  to  be  such  important  workers  in 
the  earth’s  crust — the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  He  was  ridiculed,  of  course.  But 
he  has  a  troublesome  way  of  turning 
ridicule  upon  those  who  laugh  at  him. 
Collecting  worms  from  pastures  where 
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the  disease  had  reappeared,  “  he  made  Pasteur  himself  and  by  Professor  Bur- 
an  extract  of  the  contents  of  their  ali-  don  Sanderson  ;  and  the  latter  especial* 
mentary  canals,  and  found  that  the  in-  ly  by  M.  Toussaint  of  Toulouse,  who, 
oculation  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  as  well  as  Pasteur,  has  experimented 
this  extract  gave  them  the  severest  form  also  on  another  bacillus  which  he  had 
of  ‘  charbon,'  due  to  the  multiplication  found  to  be  the  disease-germ  of  a 
in  their  circulating  current  of  the  deadly  malady  termed  ‘fowl  cholera,’  which 
anthrax  bacillus”  (this  is  the  pleasing  proves  fatal  among  poultry  in  France 
way  science  has  of  describing  the  disease  and  Switzerland.  It  has  been  by  Pas- 
germs),  “with  which  their  blood  was  teur  that  the  conditions  of  the  mitigation 
found  after  death  to  be  loaded.”  of  the  poison  by  culture  have  been  most 

Our  countryman,  Professor  Brown  completely  determined  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
Sanderson,  discovered  another  way  in  ease  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  his 
which  “  anthrax”  has  been  communi-  ‘  cultivated  ’  virus  may  be  rendered  so 
cated.  He  found  that  herds  affected  trivial  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice, 

with  it  had  been  fed  with  brewers’  His  method  consists  in  cultivating  the 

grains  supplied  from  a  common  source,  bacillus  in  meat-juice  or  chicken-broth, 
”  and  on  examining  microscopically  a  to  which  access  of  air  is  permitted  while 
sample  of  these  grains,  they  were  seen  dust  is  excluded  ;  and  then  allowing  a 
to  be  swarming  with  the  deadly  bacillus,  certain  time  to  elapse  before  it  is  made 
which,  when  once  it  has  found  its  way  use  of  in  inoculation  experiments.  If 

among  them,  grows  and  multiplies  with  the  period  does  not  exceed  two  months 

extraordinary  rapidity.”  the  potency  of  the  bacillns  is  little 

But  now  comes  the  point  which  ren-  diminished  ;  but  if  the  interval  be  ex- 
ders  this  inquiry  important  to  ourselves,  tended  to  three  or  four  months,  it  is 
The  poison-germs  are  small,  visible  only  found  that  though  animals  inoculated 
in  the  microscope,  but  they  are  fungoid,  with  the  organism  take  the  disease,  they 
and  the  laws  of  their  growth  and  de-  have  it  in  a  milder  form,  and  a  consid- 
velopment  are  as  determinable  (with  erable  proportion  recover  ;  while  if  the 
suitable  care)  as  the  laws  of  the  growth  time  be  still  further  prolonged,  say  to 
and  development  of  the  monarchs  of  a  eight  months,  the  disease  produced  by  it 
forest.  Now  whatever  lives  and  grows  is  so  mild  as  not  to  be  at  all  serious,  the 
and  produces  creatures  after  its  own  inoculated  animals  speedily  regaining 
kind,  whether  animal 'or  vegetable,  can  perfect  health  and  vigor.” 
be  cultivated.  With  due  care  and  Now,  if  we  consider  what  has  been 
watchfulness 't  may  be  altered  in  type  done  in  this  case  we  shall  recognize  the 
and  character,  just  as  the  wild  plants  of  probability,  if  not  the  absolute  promise, 
the  hedgerow  may  be  altered  into  plants  of  protection  being  obtained  against 
producing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  some  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  diseases 
gardens  and  hothouses.  The  methods  which  affect  the  human  race.  We  see 
of  cultivation  are  not  precisely  the  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the 
same,  because  as  yet  microscopists  do  germs  of  a  deadly  disease  may  be  so 
not  know  how  to  select  the  less  from  the  “cultivated”  that  the  disease,  though 
more  destructive  germs,  so  as  to  propa-  communicable  by  the  altered  germs,  is 
gate  from  the  former  only.  But,  as  Dr.  no  longer  fatal.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Carpenter  puts  the  matter,  two  modes  of  milder  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
”  culture”  suggest  themselves  :  first,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  and  other 
“  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  the  such  diseases,  produce  as  completely 
circulating  current  of  animals  of  a  protective  a  change  in  the  constitution 
different  type,  and  its  repeated  transfu-  of  the  patient  as  the  severest  forms 
sion  from  one  animal  into  another  short  of  absolutely  fatal  attacks.  We 
and  secondly,  “  cultivation  carried  on  see,  then,  that  even  had  no  experiments 
out  of  the  living  body,  in  fluids  (such  as  been  made  to  determine  whether  the 
blood-serum  or  meat-juice)  which  are  disease  communicated  by  cultivated 
found  favorable  to  its  growth,  the  tern-  germs  is  protective,  there  would  be  good 
perature  of  the  fluid,  in  the  latter  case,  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 
being  kept  up  nearly  to  blood-heat.  But  such  experiments  have  been  made. 
Both  these  methods  have  been  used  by  What  Pasteur  calls  the  “vaccination” 
Niw  Series. — You  XXXV.,  No.  5  39 
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for  the  “anthrax”  disease  has  been  shown 
by  repeated  experiments  to  be  absolutely 
protective.  Professor  Greenfield  has 
vaccinated  cattle  from  rodents  (gnawing 
animals  like  rats,  squirrels,  etc.)  with 
the  “  anthrax  disease,”  and  has  found 
that  they  remain  free  from  all  disorder, 
local  or  constitutional.  The  same  result 
has  attended  M.  Toussaint’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  bacillus  “  cultivated  ”  in 
special  fluids,  not  in  the  living  body  of 
any  creature  :  sheep  and  dogs  inoculated 
with  this  cultivated  poison  showing  no 
form  of  the  deadly  ”  anthrax”  disease. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  under  the  auspices  ot  the 
provincial  agricultural  societies  of 
France.  A  flock  of  fifty  sheep  was 
placed  at  M.  Pasteur’s  disposal.  Of 
these  he  vaccinated  twenty-five  with  the 
cultivated  “  anthrax”  poison  on  May 
3,  i88i,  repeating  the  operation  a  fort¬ 
night  later.  All  the  animals  thus  treat¬ 
ed  passed  through  a  slight  illness,  hut  at 
the  end  of  the  month  were  as  well  as 
their  fellows,  the  twenty-five  which  had 
not  been  vaccinated..  On  May  3tst,  all 
the  fifty  were  inoculated  with  the  strong¬ 
est  anthrax  poison.  ”  M.  Pasteur  pre¬ 
dicted  that  on  the  following  day  the 
twenty-five  which  were  inoculated  for 
the  first  time  would  all  be  dead,  while 
those  protected  by  previous  ‘  vaccina¬ 
tion’  with  the  mild  virus  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  even  mild  indisposition. 
A  large  assemblage  of  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities,  cavalry  oflF.cers,  and  veterina¬ 
ry  surgeons  met  on  the  field  the  next 
afternoon  to  learn  the  result.  At  two 
o’clock  twenty-three  of  the  unprotected 
sheep  were  dead  ;  the  twenty-fourth  died 
an  hour  later,  and  the  twenty-fifth  at 
four.  But  the  twenty-five  ‘  vaccinated  ’ 
sheep  were  all  in  perfectly  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  one  of  them,  which  had  been  de¬ 
signedly  inoculated  with  an  extra  dose 
of  the  poison,  having  been  slightly  in¬ 
disposed  for  a  few  hours,  but  having 
then  recovered.” 

These  experiments  are  important  in 
themselves.  The  French  owners  of 
flocks  and  herds  have  now  an  infallible 
protection  against  the  deadly  “  char- 
bon”  poison,  which  had  caused  serious 
loss  to  nearly  all  of  them,  and  ruinous 
loss  to  not  a  few.  But  such  experi¬ 
ments  are  infinitely  more  important  in 
what  they  promise.  If  the  law  which 


they  seem  to  indicate  is  general,  if  every 
kind  of  disease-germ  can  be  “  cultivat¬ 
ed  ”  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  its  malig¬ 
nancy,  but  not  of  its  protective  agency, 
then  we  may  hope  to  see  cholera,  diph¬ 
theria,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  other 
diseases  brought  as  thoroughly  under 
control  as  one  which  formerly  was  the 
most  deadly  of  them  all — small-pox. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  some  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  by  two  American  doctors,  H.  C. 
Wood  and  Formad,  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  National  Board  of 
Health,  into  the  nature  of  the  poison 
which  is  active  in  diphtheritic  epidemics. 
Read  in  the  light  of  what  Pasteur, 
Toussaint,  and  Greenfield  have  done 
with  diseases  affecting  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  the  inquiries  of  Drs.  Wood  and 
Formad  are  full  of  promise  that  before 
long  complete  protection  will  be  found 
against  the  fatal  disease,  diphtheria. 

They  had  shown  long  ago  that  shreds 
of  diphtheritic  membrane,  taken  from 
the  throats  of  human  patients  and  used 
for  the  inoculation  of  rabbits,  produced 
tubercular  disease,  and  also  that  the  false 
membrane  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  diphtheria  appears  as  a  result  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  trachea,  however 
produced.  But  now  they  have  found 
that  in  every  case  of  true  diphtheria  the 
membranes  are  loaded  with  minute 
organisms,  micrococci,  while  the  blood 
and  the  internal  organs  of  patients  dying 
from  the  disease  are  similarly  infected. 
They  have  ascertained  also  how  these 
micrococci  destroy  life.  They  attack 
the  white  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes  in 
the  blood.  These  lose  their  form,  and 
eventually  burst,  giving  exit  to  an  ir¬ 
regular  transparent  mass  packed  with 
micrococci.  Hence  a  new  and  multi¬ 
plied  crop  of  blood  foes,  and,  with  the 
increased  destruction  of  the  white  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood,  the  destruction  of 
the  person  in  whose  veins  the  contami¬ 
nated  blood  flows.  They  showed  also 
that  the  disease  can  readily  be ’commu¬ 
nicated  artificially  from  animal  to  ani¬ 
mal.  Another  fact  detected  by  Drs. 
Wood  and  Formad  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance,  as  showing  how  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  may  be  brought  about  as  a 
development  of  the  malignancy  of  sore 
throats  not  hitherto  regarded  as  akin  to 
diphtheria.  They  showed  that  in  ordi- 
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nary  sore  throat  as  well  as  in  the  diph¬ 
theritic  sore  throat  the  micrococci  are 
present,  differing  only  in  development 
and  activity.  In  other  words,  diphthe¬ 
ria  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  naturally 
cultivated  micrococci,  the  cultivation 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  to  increase  their 
destructiveness. 

Some  experiments  by  Pasteur  illus¬ 
trate  the  kind  of  cultivation  just  men¬ 
tioned.  “  It  is  not  a  little  curious,” 
writes  Dr.  Carpenter,  ”  that,  as  culture 
of  one  kind  can  mitigate  the  action  of 
the  iK)ison-germs,  so  culture  of  another 
kind  may  restore  or  even  increase  their 
original  potency.  It  has  been  found  by 
Pasteur”— in  the  case  of  the  ”  anthrax” 
or  ”  charbon”  poison — “  that  this  may 
be  effected  by  inoculating  with  the  miti¬ 
gated  virus  a  new-born  guinea-pig,  to 
which  it  will  prove  fatal  ;  then  using  its 
blood  for  the  inoculation  of  a  somewhat 
older  animal  ;  and  repeating  this  process 
several  times.  In  this  way  a  most 
powerful  virus  may  be  obtained  at  will.” 
“This  discovery,”  proceeds  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  ”  is  not  only  practically  available 
for  experimental  purposes,  but  of  great 
scientific  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  way  in  which  mild  types  of  other 
diseases  may  be  converted  into  malig¬ 
nant.”  Dr.  Grawitz  has,  indeed,  re¬ 
cently  asserted  that  even  some  of  the 
most  innocent  of  our  domestic  forms  of 
disease-germs  may  be  changed  by  artifi¬ 
cial  culture  into  disease-germs  of  the 
most  destructive  nature. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  researches 
as  those  made  by  Wood  and  Form  ad, 
some  conception  may  be  formed  when 
we  note  that  the  deaths  from  diph¬ 
theria  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  amounted  to  nearly 
30,000,  or  to  more  than  half  as  many 
again  as  have  been  caused  by  small-pox. 

We  have  seen  that  in  diseases  known 
to  be  due  to  living  germs,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  propagation  of  the 
disease  takes  place  are  precisely  those 
which  medical  science  recognizes  in  the 
propagation  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar¬ 
let  fever,  and  other  so-called  zymotic 
diseases.  We  have  seen  further  that  a 
modified  form  of  “  anthrax”  (as  of 
“  fowl-cholera”)  can  be  produced 
which,  while  by  no  means  destructive  of 
life,  exerts  a  perfectly  protective  influ¬ 
ence.  We  should  be  justified  in  infer¬ 


ring  that  the  protective  influence  of  vac¬ 
cination  is  similar  in  character,  were  it 
not  that  in  such  matters  science  requires 
proof,  not  surmise,  or  even  highly  prob¬ 
able  inference.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  disease  can  no  more  be  produced  by 
the  germs  of  another  disease  than  cats 
from  dogs  (to  use  an  apt  illustration  of 
Miss  Nightingale’s)  ;  nor  can  one  dis¬ 
ease,  so  far  as  any  experiments  yet  made 
seem  to  show,  exert  a  protective  influ¬ 
ence  against  another  entirely  distinct. 
If  this  last  rule  were  absolutely  certain, 
instead  of  being  but  exceedingly  prob¬ 
able,  we  might  at  once  argue  that  the 
germs  which  produce  vaccinia  (the  dis¬ 
turbance  following  vaccination)  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  germs  of  small-pox  “  cultivated” 
by  residing  for  a  while  in  the  blood  of 
the  heifer.  For  vaccination  exerts  a 
protective  influence  against  small-pox, 
and,  if  such  influence  can  only  be  exert¬ 
ed  by  the  small-pox  disease-germs,  it 
follows  that  the  disease-germs  in  the  case 
of  vaccination  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  to  which  small-pox  is  due,  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  the  energy  with  which  they 
attack  the  springs  of  life. 

But  science  is  not  content  to  take  such 
matters  for  granted.  The  relationship 
between  small-pox  and  vaccination  has 
been  definitely  put  to  the  test.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
have  not  been  in  satisfactory  agreement. 
Dr.  Thiele  of  Kasan,  forty  years  ago, 
repeatedly  succeeded  (according  to  a  re¬ 
port  issued  under  government  authority) 
in  producing  genuine  vaccination  by  in¬ 
oculating  heifers  with  small-pox  poison; 
and  having  done  this  he  used  this  artifi¬ 
cial  vaccine  matter  in  vaccinating  hu¬ 
man  beings,  ”  its  protective  power  being 
found  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  natural 
vaccinia.”  But  not  only  so — at  that 
comparatively  remote  date.  Dr.  Thiele 
unconsciously  cultivated  the  small-pox 
poison-germs  after  the  second  manner 
described  above.  According  to  his  own 
account,  and  his  own  erroneous  idea  as 
to  the  meaning  of  what  resulted,  he 
diluted  the  small-pox  poison  with  warm 
milk,  or,  as  Pasteur  would  say,  he  cul¬ 
tivated  the  living  germs  in  warm  milk  ; 
and,  with  the  poison  thus  modified,  he 
produced  vaccinia,  without  passing  the 
small-pox  poison  through  the  blood  of 
the  cow  at  all.  Now  this  was  thought 
so  unlikely  to  be  true,  in  those  days. 
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that  Dr.  Thiele’s  other  statements  were 
by  many  physicians  discredited,  and 
this  particular  result  was  simply  ignored 
by  subsequent  workers.  But  now,  at 
any  rate,  the  very  improbability  of  what 
he  achieved,  according  to  the  views  prev¬ 
alent  in  his  day,  should  cause  us  to  re¬ 
gard  with  all  the  more  confidence  his 
account  of  his  experiments.  For  no 
man,  still  less  a  skilful  physician  as  Dr. 
Thiele  undoubtedly  was,  would  invent 
experiments  with  improbable  results.  If 
he  invented  at  all  he  would  at  any  rate 
invent  what  seemed  likely  to  be  true, 
especially  if  the  experiments  were  such 
as  could  be  very  readily  repeated.  In 
our  own  time  this  particular  experiment 
might  be  invented  by  a  dishonest  per¬ 
son,  the  result  being  altogether  likely  to 
be  right  :  others  might  be  left  to  make 
the  experiments  and  the  credit  claimed 
by  him  who  asserted  that  he  had  made 
them  himself.  But  in  Thiele’s  time  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  this  would  be 
done.  It  seems,  therefore,  exceedingly 
probable,  so  far  as  his  account  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  in  the  first  place  a  modified 
form  of  the  true  small-pox  poison  is 
communicated  in  vaccination,  and  in  the 
second,  that  a  suitably  modified  form 
can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the 
cow  at  all,  by  simply  cultivating  the 
small-pox  disease-germs  in  warm  milk. 

But  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Thiele’s 
researches  others  were  made  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury, 
which  led  to  results  not  exactly  contrary 
to  those  by  Dr.  Thiele,  but  which  were 
certainly  less  satisfactory.  He  was  able 
to  produce  an  eruption  in  cows  inoculat¬ 
ed  with  small-p>ox  virus,  and  the  disease 
was  transmissible  to  the  human  subject; 
but  it  resembled  small-pox  rather  than 
vaccinia,  and  its  transmission  by  inocu¬ 
lation  did  not  produce  what  the  best 
judges  considered  as  genuine  cowpock. 
It  was  allowed  to  die  out. 

We  may  suggest  in  passing,  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  the  difference  thus  ob¬ 
served  between  Ceely’s  and  Thiele’s 
results,  some  difference  in  the  length  of 
time  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  small¬ 
pox  virus  was  transmitted  to  the  cow.  It 
may  be  necessary,  in  making  such  ex¬ 
periments,  to  recall  Pasteur’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  “  fowl-cholera,”  when  it  was 
found  that  the  potency  of  the  bacillus 


was  only  sufficiently  reduced  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 

On  the  contrary  the  experiments  made 
a  few  years  later  than  Ceely’s  by  Mr. 
Badcock,  of  Brighton,  were  similar  in 
their  results  to  those  made  by  Dr. 
Thiele.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  been 
able  to  examine  the  record  kept  by  Mr. 
Badcock’s  son,  states  that  Mr.  Badcock 
“  inoculated  his  cows  with  small-pox 
virus  furnished  to  him  from  an  unques¬ 
tionable  source,  and  that  this  inocula¬ 
tion  produced  vesicles  which  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some  of  the  best  practition¬ 
ers  of  Brighton  to  have  the  characters  of 
genuine  vaccinia,  while  the  lymph  drawn 
from  these  vesicles,  and  introduced  by 
inoculation  into  the  arms  of  children, 
produced  in  them  vaccine  vesicles  of 
the  true  Jennerian  type.  “Free  expo¬ 
sure  of  some  of  these  children  to  small¬ 
pox  infection,”  adds  Dr.  Carpenter, 

showed  them  to  have  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  protection,  and  the  new  stock  of 
vaccine  has  been  extensively  diffused 
through  the  country,  and  has  been  fully 
approved  by  the  best  judges  of  true  vac¬ 
cinia  both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Mr.  Simon,  writing  in  1857,  stated  that 
from  the  new  stock  thus  obtained  by 
Mr.  Badcock  (not  only  once  but  repeat¬ 
edly),  more  than  i4,cco  persons  had 
been  vaccinated  by  Mr.  Badcock  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  had  furnished  supplies 
of  his  lymph  to  more  than  4000  medical 
practitioners.  And  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Badcock,  Jr.,  who  is  now  a  public  vac¬ 
cinator  at  Brighton,  that  this  stock  is 
still  in  use  in  that  town  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

These  results  seem  decisive.  But 
against  them  we  must  set  the  failures  of 
attempts  made  by  Professors  Chauveau 
and  Burdon  Sanderson,  by  Belgian  phy¬ 
sicians  who  have  recently  conducted 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  the 
earlier  experiments  of  Ceely.  But  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  well  remarks,  failures 
cannot  be  regarded  as  negativing  the 
absolute  and  complete  successes  obtained 
by  Thiele  and  Badcock.  VVe  can  per¬ 
haps  learn  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
failures  the  conditions  on  which  success 
and  failure  may  depend.  But  a  single 
success  is  absolutely  decisive  ;  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  persons  inoculated  with 
the  poison  germs  obtained  from  the 
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cows  experimented  on  by  Thiele  and 
Badcock  were  found  to  be  fully  protect¬ 
ed  against  the  deadly  small-pox  poison 
— a  result  which  there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
taking. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  neither 
Chauveau  nor  Burdon  Sanderson  con¬ 
sider  their  failure  as  negativing  deci¬ 
sively  the  results  obtained  by  Thiele  and 
Badcock,  A  reinvestigation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  carried  on  before  long,  and 
as  Mr.  Badcock,  Sr.,  himself  is  able  and 
willing  to  give  all  necessary  information 
as  to  the  way  in  which  his  researches 
were  carried  on,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  such  re¬ 
searches  will  be  discovered.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  new  researches  will  un¬ 
mistakably  confirm  those  of  Badcock  and 
Thiele. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  note  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  full  of  promise  in 
another  direction. 

Anti-vaccinationists,  not  concerned 
by  the  terrible  mischief  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  attempts  of  their  followers  to 
escape  vaccination,  continue  their  out¬ 
cry  against  what  they  call  legalized  poi¬ 
soning,  and  often  with  success,  especially 
in  America,  where  there  is  no  settled 
system  of  compulsory  vaccination.  But, 
when  there  are  outbreaks  of  malignant 
small-pox,  those  who  have  seemed  to 
agree  with  the  anti-vaccinationists  are 
found  singularly  ready  to  seek  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  vaccination  affords  ;  and 
in  America  they  are  not  only  willing  to 
be  vaccinated  themselves  in  such  cases, 
but  eager  to  pass  municipal  enactments 
for  compulsory  vaccination.  It  seems, 
however,  that  even  independently  of  the 
vaccination  of  the  healthy,  there  is  a  re¬ 
source  by  which  safety  can  be  secured  in 
cases  of  epidemic  small-pox,  and  the 
disease  quickly  stamp>ed  out.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  will  be  recognized  when 
we  consider  the  probability  that  protec¬ 
tive  means  will  before  long  be  found  in 
the  case  of  other  diseases,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  unlikelihood  that  (for  many  years 
to  come)  all  adults  would  consent,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  times  of  epidemics,  to 
be  inoculated  with  the  specific  poisons 
of  other  diseases  than  small-pox. 

Dr.  Payne,  late  Professor  of  the  The¬ 
ory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  no¬ 


ticed,  as  far  back  as  1846,  when  at  the 
Small-pox  Hospital  in  New  York,  that 
the  initial  fever  of  small-pox  can  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  pulse  for  some  time  before 
any  other  symptom  appears.  The  pulse 
is  peculiar,  and  difficult  to  describe ; 
“  but  recognizable  by  any  physician 
who  will  patiently  and  carefully  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  until  his  finger  becomes 
educated.”  “  When  once  recognized,” 
says  Professor  Payne,  “  it  can  never  be 
forgotten,  any  more  than  the  peculiar 
thrill  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  pulse 
of  a  patient  who  has  lost  large  quantities 
of  blood  by  hemorrhage  can  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  a  physician  who  has  once  learned 
to  detect  it.” 

Now  Dr.  Payne,  whenever  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  initial  fever  in  this  way,  at  once 
vaccinates  the  patient.  If  this  is  done 
within  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  ini¬ 
tial  fever  of  small-pox  has  set  in,  the 
patient  will  have  but  a  slight  illness,  will 
show  no  trace  of  eruption,  and  will  be 
thenceforth  as  perfectly  safe  from  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  disease  as  if  he  had  had 
small-pox  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
A  still  more  remarkable  feature  of  the 
case  is  this,  that  if  the  patient  is  vacci¬ 
nated  after  the  initial  fever  sets  in,  he 
can  go  about  where  he  pleases  without 
any  fear  of  imparting  the  disease  to 
others.  The  ingrafting  of  the  vaccine 
matter  upon  the  primary  small-pox  fever 
seems  to  destroy  its  ability  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  propagation  entirely.  (Here,  of 
course,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  its  power 
of  reproduction  by  actual  revaccination 
remains,  but  that  its  power  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  small¬ 
pox  spreads  is  destroyed,  just  as  in  vac¬ 
cination.)  “  Another  peculiarity,”  says 
Dr.  Payne,  “  is  this  ;  if  an  unprotected 
patient  is  vaccinated  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fever,  and  the  vaccine  takes, 
but  does  not  prevent,  only  modifies  the 
disease,  the  eruption  will  be  like  that  of 
variola  in  its  appearance  and  character¬ 
istics.  But  if  vaccinated  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  initial  fever,  and  too 
late  to  entirely  prevent  an  eruption,  the 
eruption  will  resemble  in  size  and  char¬ 
acter  the  small-pox  eruption.  There 
is,”  he  adds,  ”  as  great  a  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  varioloid  and 
small-p>ox  eruption  as  there  is  between 
gray  and  yellow.” 

Dr.  Payne  relates  a  very  interesting 
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case  illustrating  his  method  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  small-pox,  first  where  the 
patient  had  not  been  vaccinated  in  good 
time,  and  later  with  those  who  showed 
signs  of  the  initial  fever.  In  1873  an 
epidemic  of  srnall-pox  broke  out  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  small-pox  being  of  the  variety 
known  as  variola  nigra,  and  when  not 
modified  by  some  benign  influence  was 
invariably  confluent.  Both  in  and 
around  Manassas  the  cases  were  of  the 
same  kind.  Being  called  on  to  attend  a 
colored  servant-girl,  who  was  ill  in  a 
room  over  the  kitchen  of  a  large  hotel 
near  his  own  dwelling,  he  recogriized  in 
her  the  pulse  p>ei:uliar  to  small-pox,  and 
next  day  the  eruption  appeared.  “  I 
saw,”  he  says,  “it  would  never  do  to 
remove  this  woman,  and  I  determined 
to  isolate  the  case,  and  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences,  be  they  what  they  might.  If  I 
have  her  removed  the  pwor  woman  will 
die,  and  the  prevailing  winds  will  blow 
the  poison  for  miles  down  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  and  the  disease  will  spread  beyond 
control.  But  should  she  die  (of  which 
there  is  strong  probability)  my  plans  will 
be  defeated.  Firm  in  faith  of  the  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number,  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘  If  she  dies,  I  will  wrap  her 
from  her  toes  to  the  crown  of  her  head 
in  double  linen,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  one  who  has  had  the  small-pox  I 
will  bury  her.’  ”  Luckily  she  recov¬ 
ered.  “  Three  persons  who  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time  were  ordered  to  report 
to  the  doctor  twice  daily.  One  showed 
the  peculiar  pulse  on  the  24th  ;  he  was 
then  vaccinated,  and  after  being  indis¬ 
posed  for  two  days  (but  without  erup¬ 
tion)  recovered.  The  others,  who  had 
been  vaccinated  before,  did  not  take  it. 

In  one  case,  a  family  of  eight  persons, 
“poor  and  shiftless  colored  people,” 
occupied  a  house  in  which  there  was 
only  one  room,  and  where  good  air  and 
cleanliness  were  impossible.  The  father 
suffered  from  a  very  malignant  attack  of 
varioloid  and  was  terribly  scarred,  but 
the  rest  of  the  family,  none  of  whom  had 
ever  been  vaccinated  before,  were  vacci¬ 
nated  after  the  initial  fever  began,  and 
escaped  with  slight  attacks.  In  another 
case,  where  a  whole  family  were  exposed 
to  the  infection,  he  vaccinated  the  father 
and  two  sisters,  but  an  old  aunt  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated  for  many  years,  re¬ 
fused  to  be  vaccinated,  being  attacked 


by  varioloid.  The  day  after  vaccinat¬ 
ing  the  father  and  sisters,  a  brother  who 
had  returned  showed  the  peculiar  pulse. 
Dr.  Payne  vaccinated  him  at  once,  and 
the  next  day  his  arm  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  vaccinated  eight  days  before  ;  it 
rapidly  became  sore  ;  he  was  indisposed 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  recovered 
without  a  single  sign  of  eruption.  These 
cases  are  taken  from  a  report  of  Dr. 
Payne's  experiments  in  the  Scientific 
American.  Dr.  Payne's  plan  has  been 
tried  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years,  without  a  single  failure. 

Supposing  that  what  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  of  small-pox  is  true  also  of 
other  malignant  diseases,  a  haven  of 
safety  is  in  view,  though  it  may  be  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
reached.  The  germ  peculiar  to  each 
disease  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  study.  The  proper  habitat  for 
such  ”  cultivation”  as  shall  result  in 
mitigating  the  virulence  of  its  action  has 
to  be  determined,  and  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
tective  power  remaining  after  cultivation 
has  to  be  ascertained.  Next  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  initial  stage  of  each  form 
of  disease  have  to  be  recognized,*  and 
the  effects  of  inoculation  with  the  miti¬ 
gated  disease  determined.  When  this 
has  been  done  (always  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  we  have  made  that  what  seems  most 
probably  true  is  really  so),  “  plague  and 
pestilence”  will  no  longer  be  feared  as 
they  now  are.  Isolation  of  those  first 
attacked  from  the  rest  will  go  a  great 
way  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  infection 
spreading.  A  careful  watch  for  the  signs 
of  the  initial  fever  among  those  exposed 
to  infection  will  do  the  rest,  if  due 
measures  are  taken  in  every  case  when 
the  initial  fever  shows  itself. 

And  as  the  inquiries  of  Pasteur  and 
his  fellow-workers  seem  thus  to  indicate 
a  haven  of  safety,  so  also  do  they  show 
the  presence  of  concealed  rocks,  of  dan¬ 
gers  heretofore  unnoticed.  What  Pas¬ 
teur  showed  respecting  the  deadly  “  an¬ 
thrax”  has  its  analogue,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  diseases  affecting  the  human 

*  It  may  well  be  that  in  many  cases,  instead 
of  the  comparatively  rough  test  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph,  or  some 
other  instrument  tor  determining  minute 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  pulse,  may  be 
required. 
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race.  Dangers  lurk  where  none  would 
suspect  them,  and  where  only  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  trained  science-worker  can 
find  them.  The  poison-germ  may  attack 
through  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  food 
we  eat,  through  the  lungs  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  well  as  directly  through  the 
blood-current.  Dis^e  and  death  may 
lurk  in  a  dress,  a  child’s  toy,  a  lock  of 
hair,  a  letter,  or  a  carpet.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  avails  to  destroy  the  fatal 
infection. 

We  may  note  lastly  a  point  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  in  Knowledge,  that  the 
practical  and  actual  benefits  which  have 
flowed  to  human  health,  and  which  are 
likely  to  flow  in  the  future  as  well — 
"  the  saving  of  life  by  the  prevention 
and  extermination  of  disease” — have 
arisen  from  a  simple  study  in  natural 


history.  So-called  practical  minds  are 
often  given  to  loudly  express  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  science  which  deals  with 
what  to  them  seem  mere  abstractions. 
Doubtless  to  such  minds  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  ”  rods”  of  sple¬ 
nic  fever  under  a  watch-glass  must  seem 
a  piece  of  scientific  dilettantism,  just  as 
information  respecting  the  solar  system 
may  seem  despicable  enough,  because 
its  results  cannot  be  measured  by  a  prof¬ 
itable  currency,  or,  in  plain  language, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  pay.  The 
best  answer  to  such  reasoning  is  found 
in  the  recital  of  the  results  to  human 
and  animal  life,  to  which  studies  in  an 
apparently  unimportant  field  of  research 
in  natural  history  have  led  and  seem 
likely  to  lead  mankind. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 


JANE  AUSTEN.* 


The  chronicle  of  Miss  Austen’s  life 
is  brief  and  simple.  For  twenty-five 
years  from  her  birth  on  December  i6, 
*775i  she  lived  in  her  father’s  family  at 
the  rectory  of  Steventon  in  Hampshire, 
making  of  course  occasional  visits  to  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends,  some  of  which  visits 
took  her  to  Bath.  In  i8oi,  on  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  her  fatiier,  she  went  with 
her  family  to  Bath,  and  from  thence, 
after  Mr.  Austen’s  death  in  February, 
1805,  she  removed  to  Southampton. 
There  she  remained  for  four  years,  when 
her  mother,  her  sister  Cassandra,  and 
herself,  took  up  their  abode  at  Chawton 
in  Hampshire,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Austen’s  second  son.  This  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  her  home  till  her  last  illness. 
She  died  in  Winchester,  whither  she  had 
gone  for  medical  advice,  on  July  10, 
1817.  She  made  few  friends  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  own  family,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  she  was  ever  seriously  in 
love. 

Her  literary  activity  falls  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sections.  She  began  “  Pride  and 
Prejudice”  in  October,  1796,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  finished  it  in  August, 
1797.  “  Sense  and  Sensibility”  was  be¬ 
gun  in  November,  1797.  “  Northanger 


*  Novels,  by  Jane  Austen,  with  a  biography, 
in  six  volumes.  Bentley  and  Son. 


Abbey”  was  composed  in  1798.  Then 
came  a  pause.  During  the  nine  years 
passed  at  Bath  and  Southampton,  ex¬ 
tending  from  her  26th  to  her  35th  year, 
we  do  not  know  that  she  wrote  anything 
except  the  short  but  striking  history  of 
“  Lady  Susan,”  a  novel  in  letters, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  fragment 
which  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  entitles  “  The 
Watsons,”  was  begun  in  these  nine 
years.  She  published  nothing  till  1811; 
but  from  that  date  onward,  novel  fol¬ 
lowed  novel  with  great  rapidity. 
“  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  after  under¬ 
going  revision,  was  published  in  1811  ; 

‘  Pride  and  Prejudice”  in  1813  ; 
“  Mansfield  Park”  followed  in  1814  ; 
“  Emma”  at  the  end  of  1815  ;  and 
”  Persuasion”  came  out  with  North- 
anger  Abbey,”  after  her  death,  in  1818. 

This  silence  may  be  explained  by  the 
discouragement  which  attended  Miss 
Austen’s  first  attempts  to  put  her  work 
in  print.  A  proposal  made  by  her  father 
to  Mr.  Cadell  for  the  publication  of  a 
novel  “comprising  three  volumes — about 
the  length  of  Miss  Burney’s  ‘  Evelina’  ” 
— (“  Pride  and  Prejudice’ 0  was  declined 
by  return  of  post.  The  fate  of  “  North- 
anger  Abbey”  was  still  more  humiliating. 
It  was  sold  in  1803  to  a  publisher  in 
Bath  for  ten  pounds,  but  ”  it  found  so 
little  favor  in  his  eyes  that  he  chose  to 
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abide  by  his  first  loss  rather  than  risk 
further  expense  by  publishing  such  a 
work.”  The  “  Thorpes,”  "  Tilneys,” 
and  “  Catherine  Morland  ”  for  ten 
pounds,  and  dear  at  the  price  !  After¬ 
ward,  when  four  novels  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  J  ane  wished  to  recover  the  copy¬ 
right. 

“  One  of  her  brothers  undertook  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  He  found  the  purchaser  very  willing  to 
receive  back  his  money,  and  to  resign  ail  claim 
to  the  copyright.  When  the  bargain  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  money  paid,  but  not  till  then, 
the  negotiator  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
him  that  the  work  thus  lightly  esteemed  was  by 
the  author  of  ‘  Pride  and  Prejudice.’  ” 

Six  novels,  of  which  four  only  w’ere 
published  in  her  life,  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments,  do  not  make  up  a  large  bulk  of 
work  for  one  who  wrote  so  rapidly  and 
well  as  Miss  Austen.  It  is  true  that  she 
died  in  her  forty- third  year,  but  on  the 
other  hand  she  began  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age.  She  was  barely  twenty  when 
she  began  ”  Pride  and  Prejudice,”  and 
she  finished  it  in  ten  months.  After  a 
brief  interval  she  is  engaged  upon  a  fresh 
work,  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,”  which 
is  completed  with  equal  rapidity.  Thus 
before  she  was  twenty*three  she  had 
written  two  of  the  best  novels  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  At  this  rate  she  might  have 
filled  our  shelves,  as  recent  novelists 
have  filled  them.  But  the  great  stimu¬ 
lus  to  overproduction  was  wanting  : 
there  was  no  demand  for  her  latxir. 
No  printer’s  boy  waited  to  carry  off  her 
“copy,”  no  editor  insisted  on  another 
sheet  to  make  up  his  forthcoming  num¬ 
ber.  Unknown  and  in  silence  she  cre¬ 
ated  her  wonderful  stories.  Mrs.  Bennet 
lamented  in  vain  ;  Mr.  Collins  made 
love  and  no  one  laughed.  With  nothing 
but  her  own  taste  to  guide  her,  she  pro¬ 
duced  work  almost  faultless  in  style,  and 
wrote  English  which  puts  us  to  shame. 
She  composed  in  the  first  instance  for 
her  own  amusement — from  her  earliest 
childhood  writing  rather  than  reading 
attracted  her — and  therefore  she  wrote 
when  and  as  she  pleased.  She  altered, 
excised,  rewrote,  caring  for  nothing  but 
the  perfection  which  satisfied  her  own 
judgment.  She  steadily  refused  to  trav¬ 
el  beyond  the  circle  within  which  she 
felt  that  her  powers  ranged.  In  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  when  she  became 
known  as  an  authoress,  she  received 
various  suggestions  from  friends  that 


she  should  write  a  novel  on  this  or  that 
subject.  Mr.  Clarke,  for  instance,  the 
librarian  of  Carlton  House,  requested 
her  to  ”  delineate  the  habits,  character 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  clergyman  who 
should  pass  his  time  between  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  the  country,  who  should  be 
something  like  Beattie’s  minstrel — 

“  *  Silent  when  glad,  affectionate  though  shy. 
And  in  his  looks  was  naost  demurely  ; 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew 
why.’  ” 

What  induced  the  man  to  make  this 
request,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  Jane's  clergy¬ 
men  are  far  enough  removed  from  such 
a  type.  The  qualities  which  they  dis¬ 
tinctly  have  not,  are  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  El¬ 
ton  are  selfish,  underbred  men,  whose 
thoughts  are  wholly  occupied  with 
themselves.  Dr.  Grant,  in  “  Mansfield 
Park,”  is  a  bon-vwant^  of  whom  we  hear 
in  connection  with  a  roast  turkey  and 
the  best  means  of  turning  a  living  to 
good  account.  The  young  men  who  are 
about  to  take  orders,  the  Bertrams,  Til¬ 
neys  and  Ferrars,  have  common  sense, 
and  morals  enough  to  enable  them  to 
fill  the  place  of  a  country  clergyman, 
and  that  is  all.  They  never  exhibit  any 
peculiar  fitness  for  their  vocation,  un¬ 
less  it  be  that  they  appear  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  else.  Jane  knew  this,  and  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Clarke  thus  : 

“  I  am  quite  honored  by  your  thinking  me 
capable  of  drawing  such  a  clergyman  as  you 
gave  the  sketch  of  in  your  note.  But  I  assure 

ou  I  am  not.  The  comic  part  of  the  character 

might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic,  the  literary.  Such  a  man’s  conver¬ 
sation  must  at  times  be  on  subjects  of  science 
and  philosophy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  or 
at  least  be  occasionally  abundant  in  quotations 
and  allusions,  which  a  woman  who,  like  me, 
knows  only  her  mother  tongue,  and  has  read 
little  in  that,  would  be  totally  without  the  power 
of  giving.  A  classical  education  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  appears  to 
me  quite  indispensable  for  the  person  who 
would  do  any  justice  to  your  clergyman  ,  and  I 
think  I  may  boast  myself  to  be  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  vanity  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed 
female  who  ever  dared  to  be  an  authoress.” 

The  same  gentleman,  failing  with  his 
parson,  suggested  yet  another  subject. 
”  A  historical  romance,  illustrative  of 
the  august  House  of  Coburg  would  just 
now  be  very  interesting,”  he  writes,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  of  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
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Leopold,  whose  chaplain  and  secretary 
he  had  recently  become.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  man,  even  a  chap¬ 
lain,  could  have  made  such  a  proposal. 
What  have  history  and  the  august  house 
of  Coburg  to  do  with  life  in  English 
villages  and  watering-places,  with  the 
ultra-genteel  and  demi-vulgar,  and  the 
artful  or  artless  young  women,  and 
somewhat  flabby  young  men,  whom  Jane 
Austen  knew  from  the  heart  outward  ? 
She  answers,  humorously  : 

"lam  fully  sensible  that  a  historical  romance 
founded  on  the  House  of  Saxe  Coburg  might 
be  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  profit  or  popu¬ 
larity  than  such  pictures  of  domestic  life  in 
country  villages  as  I  deal  in.  Hut  1  could  no 
more  write  a  romance  than  an  epic  poem.  I 
could  not  sit  seriously  down  to  write  a  serious 
romance  under  any  motive  than  to  save  my  life, 
and  if  it  were  indispensable  to  keep  it  up  and 
never  relax  into  laughing  at  myself  or  at  other 

r;ople,  I  am  sure  that  1  should  be  hung  before 
had  finished  the  first  chapter.  No  I  I  must 
keep  to  my  own  style  and  go  on  in  my  own 
way  :  and  though  1  may  never  succeed  again 
in  that,  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  totally  fail 
in  any  other.” 

This  is  from  a  letter  dated  April  i, 
1816.  In  August  she  had  finished 
“  Persuasion.”  Who  would  exchange 
Anne  Elliot  for  "  a  wilderness”  of  her¬ 
oines  of  the  ”  august  house  of  Coburg  ?” 

The  same  self-command  and  certainty 
of  aim  showed  itself  in  her  mode  of 
composition  : 

"  She  had  no  separate  study  to  retire  to,  and 
most  of  the  work  must  have  been  done  in  the 
general  sitting-room,  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
casual  interruptions.  She  was  careful  that  her 
occupation  should  not  be  suspected  by  servants, 
or  visitors,  or  any  persons  beyond  her  own 
family  party.  She  wrote  upon  small  sheets  of 
paper,  which  could  easily  be  put  away,  or  cov¬ 
ert  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  There 
was,  between  the  front  door  and  the  offices,  a 
swing  door  which  creaked  when  it  was  opened; 
but  she  objected  to  having  this  little  inconven¬ 
ience  remedied,  because  it  gave  her  notice  when 
any  one  was  coming.  I  have  no  doubt,”  her 
nephew  and  biographer  continues,  "  that  I  and 
my  sisters  and  cousins,  on  our  visits  to  Chaw- 
ton,  frequently  disturb^  this  mystic  process, 
without  having  any  idea  of  the  mischief  we 
were  doing  :  certainly  we  should  never  have 
guessed  by  any  signs  of  impatience  or  irrita¬ 
bility  in  the  writer." 

Of  herself  J  ane  says  in  a  letter  : 

"  What  should  I  do  with  your  strong,  manly, 
vigorous  sketches,  full  of  variety  and  glow  ? 
How  could  I  possibly  join  them  on  to  the  little 
bit  (two  inches  wide)  of  ivory  on  which  I  work 
with  so  fine  a  brush  as  produces  little  effect 
after  much  labor  ?” 


Miss  .Austen  read  little  ;  she  seems  to 
have  shared  Lamb’s  aversion  to  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  useful  knowledge.  He 
could  read  anything  but  the  authors 
who  form  the  necessary  part  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  library.  She  “  detested  quar¬ 
tos.”  “  Ladies  who  read  those  enor¬ 
mous  great,  stupid,  thick  quarto  vol¬ 
umes,  which  one  always  sees  in  the  break¬ 
fast  parlor  there,  must  be  acquainted 
with  everything  in  the  world.  ”  To  write 
and  create  was  her  pleasure  :  her  vein  of 
original  composition  was  so  full  and 
strong  that  she  had  no  need  to  replenish 
it  with  reading.  She  knew  French  well 
and  something  of  Italian,  but  we  find 
little  or  no  traces  of  either  French  or 
Italian  literature  in  her  works.  Rich¬ 
ardson  she  had  carefully  studied  and 
knew  minutely  ;  she  was  so  far  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  example  that  some  of  her 
earliest  attempts  seem  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  form  of  letters — as  ”  Lady 
Susan”  still  is.  ”  Sense  and  Sensibil¬ 
ity”  was  so  composed,  but  was  rewritten 
after  the  removal  to  Chawton  in  1809. 
She  is  accurate  in  all  her  descriptions  of 
ships  and  naval  affairs  ;  but  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  matters  was  derived  from 
conversation  and  correspondence  with 
her  two  youngest  brothers,  who  were  in 
the  navy,  rather  than  from  any  study  of 
the  subject  in  books.  Not  that  she 
shrank  from  such  reading  :  she  men¬ 
tions  with  pleasure  an  ”  Essay  on  the 
Military  Police,  and  Institutions  of  the 
British  Empire,”  by  Captain  Pasley, 
”  which  I  find  delightfully  written  and 
highly  interesting.  I  am  as  much  in 
love  with  the  author  as  ever  I  was  with 
Clarkson  or  Buchanan.  The  first  sol¬ 
dier  I  ever  sighed  for,  but  he  does  write 
with  extraordinary  force  and  spirit.” 
Captain  Pasley ’s  book  was  an  octavo. 
Her  opinion  of  the  far-famed  “  Specta¬ 
tor,”  the  great  thesaurus  of  sound  Eng¬ 
lish  and  sound  morality,  she  has  given 
us  in  “  Northanger  Abbey,”  in  a  passage 
in  which  she  makes  a  powerful  claim  for 
the  novel  as  against  other  kinds  of  liter¬ 
ature. 

“  ‘  I  am  no  novel  reader— I  seldom  look  into 
novels — Do  not  imagine  that  I  often  read  novels 
— It  is  really  very  well  for  a  novel.’  Such  is 
the  common  cant.  *  And  what  are  you  reading. 

Miss - ?’  ‘  Oh  !  it  is  only  a  novel !’  replies 

the  young  lady  ;  while  she  lays  down  her  book 
with  affected  indifference  or  momentary  shame. 
It  is  only  ‘  Cecilia*  or  *  Camilla’  or  ‘  Belinda’  ; 
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or,  in  short,  only  some  work  in  which  the  great¬ 
est  powers  of  the  mind  are  displayed,  in  which 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  happiest  delineation  of  its  varieties,  the  live¬ 
liest  effusions  of  wit  and  humor,  are  conveyed 
to  the  world  in  the  best  chosen  language.  Now, 
had  the  same  young  lady  been  engaged  with  a 
volume  of  the  “  Spectator,”  instep  of  such  a 
work,  how  proudly  would  she  have  produced 
the  work  and  told  its  name  ;  though  the  chances 
must  be  against  her  being  occupied  with  any 
part  of  that  voluminous  publication,  of  which 
the  matter  or  manner  would  not  disgust  a  young 
person  of  taste." 

This  passage  is  the  more  interesting 
because  it  is  perhaps  the  sole  instance 
of  irritation  and  severity  to  be  found  in 
Miss  Austen’s  works. 

So  far  as  we  know,  her  favorite 
authors  were  Johnson  in  prose,  Crabbe 
in  verse,  and  Cowper  in  both,  “  She 
would  sometimes  says,  in  jest,  that  if 
ever  she  married  at  sdl,  she  could  fancy 
being  Mrs.  Crabbe.” 

The  truth  is  that  she  estimated  the 
knowledge  which  comes  from  life  far 
above  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
books.  In  this  learning  she  was  herself 
skilled  as  few  have  been,  and  she  knew 
the  value  of  it.  When  Fanny  Price  ap¬ 
pears  at  Mansfield  Park,  she  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  all  accomplishments  as 
compared  with  her  cousins,  the  Ber¬ 
trams. 

"  ‘  My  cousin  is  really  so  very  ignorant,’  says 
one  Miss  Bertram.  *  Do  you  know,  we  asked 
her  last  night  what  way  she  would  go  to  get  to 
Ireland  !  and  she  said  she  should  cross  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  she  calls  it  the  island,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  island  in  the  world.  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
had  not  known  better  long  before  I  was  as  old  as 
she  is.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did 
not  know  a  great  deal  that  she  has  not  the  least 
notion  of  yet.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  we  had 
to  repeat  the  chronological  order  of  the  Kings 
of  England  with  the  dates  of  their  accession, 
and  most  of  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns  ?’ 

"  ‘  Yes,’  add^  the  other,  *  and  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  as  low  as  Severus,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  the  heathen  mythology  and  all  the 
metals,  semi-metals,  plants  and  distinguished 
philosophers.’  ’’ 

As  the  story  develops,  these  young 
ladies,  so  precocious  and  well-informed, 
make  but  a  poor  show  beside  the  igno¬ 
rant  Fanny  Price,  for,  "  with  all  their 
promising  talents  and  early  informa¬ 
tion,”  ”  they  were  entirely  deficient  in 
the  common  acquirements  of  self-knowl- 
edge,  generosity  and  humility.”  In  this 


matter,  we  may  take  Fanny  for  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  authoress.  Her  knowledge, 
like  all  the  best  knowledge,  came  from 
within,  not  from  without  ;  she  needed 
no  books  to  open  the  world  to  her  ;  she 
possessed  that  divine  gift,  “  from  worlds 
not  quickened  by  the  sun,”  which  en¬ 
ables  persons  to  see  for  themselves  and 
at  first-hand. 

This  want  of  knowledge  derived  from 
books  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on 
her  work.  No  author  is  so  free  from 
book-making — very  few  tell  us  so  much 
that  is  strictly  their  own.  Jane  .Austen 
is  not  the  prophet  of  a  superior  culture 
or  the  slave  of  general  ideas.  She  does 
not  weary  us  with  art  or  anatomy  ;  she 
has  nothing  to  say  about  evolution  ind 
the  Jews.  She  plucks  her  wild  flowers 
and  paints  them  ;  whether  beautiful  or 
not,  there  they  are  in  their  native  soil, 
delineated  with  such  fidelity  and  grace, 
with  so  thorough  an  insight  into  their 
habitats  and  life,  such  an  exquisite  dis¬ 
crimination  of  color  and  curve,  as  hardly 
another  writer  in  the  language  has  at¬ 
tained.  This  was  her  knowledge — she 
knew  what  was  around  her  and  close  to 
her.  She  never  sought  in  distant  places 
or  rem^e  ages  for  a  scene  and  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  the  nearest  village  with  its  hall  or 
parsonage  was  enough.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  meet  with  this  close  connection 
between  author  and  subject  ;  but  when 
we  do,  the  result  is  of  peculiar  value.  It 
is  this  which  makes  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
what  it  is.  While  his  great  contempo¬ 
raries  “  went  attitudinizing  through 
life,”  rapt  in  fictitious  emotions,  plunged 
in  unreal  sorrows,  telling  Eastern  stories 
and  painting  the  visions  of  a  dream,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  country  and  the  life 
nearest  to  him.  And  therefore  his  poe¬ 
try  is  the  English  poetry  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  ;  for  better  or  worse 
it  is  the  poetry  by  which  that  generation 
will  be  known  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  later  work,  when  he  came 
to  write  ”  Don  Juan,”  Byron  got  close 
to  reality,  but  the  reality  was  itself  un¬ 
real,  the  fevered  existence  of  a  restless 
spirit,  not  a  calm,  self-controlled  life. 
For  this  reason  even  “  Don  Juan”  will 
wear  out  before  the  best  parts  of  Words¬ 
worth.  The  same  reality  breathes 
through  Miss  Austen’s  work.  If  we 
wish  to  know  what  life  was  like  in  the 
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scenes  she  depicts,  we  turn  to  her  ;  and 
we  might  ask  with  the  ancient  critic, 

“  O  life  !  O  Menander  ! 

Which  of  you  two  was  the  plagiarist  ?'* 

In  this  respect  she  has  perhaps  only 
two  rivals,  Scott  in  his  best  novels,  and 
Fielding.  They  also  have  the  supreme 
gift  of  making  literary  and  artistic  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
the  humor  which  transforms  like  “  heav¬ 
enly  alchemy”  what  would  otherwise  be 
commonplace,  or  even  repellent ;  they 
are  creative  as  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
are  creative.  Their  range  is  wider,  their 
touch  more  powerful  than  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten’s  ;  but  in  faithfulness  of  delineation 
and  finish  of  work,  she  is  more  than  an 
equal. 

Yet  while  we  commend  the  faithful 
realism  of  Jane  Austen,  we  cannot  deny, 
and  she  would  not  have  denied,  that 
her  range  is  limited.  The  incidents  of 
her  novels  are  the  incidents  of  common, 
every-day,  social  life  :  family  conversa¬ 
tions  or  gatherings,  morning  calls,  din¬ 
ners,  balls,  weddings,  and  the  like — 
things  intensely  real  perhaps,  but  intense¬ 
ly  prosaic.  Regions  familiar  to  later 
novelists  are  left  untouched  by  her.  In 
her  works  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  scenes 
such  as  the  meeting  of  Maggie  and 
Philip  in  the  ”  Red  Deeps  of  mother 
and  daughter  in  Caroline  Helstone’s 
sick  room.  She  has  nothing  to  tell  us 
of  rebellion  and  aspiration  ;  of  that  ideal 
world  which  ”  after  all  is  the  world  as 
we  shall  one  day  know  it.”  Wives 
weary  of  their  husbands  cannot  turn  to 
her  for  refuge,  and  in  her  pages  maidens 
will  find  little  of  the  rapture  and  bliss  so 
prominent  in  the  tender  scenes  of  recent 
novels.  Jane’s  heroines  say  what  they 
have  to  say  unimpeded  by  kisses  ;  even 
when  the  ”  illusion  of  the  feelings”  is  at 
its  strongest,  they  behave  as  rational 
creatures  ;  at  any  rate  we  are  spared  the 
descriptions  of  their  weakness — or  it 
may  be  that  their  joys  are  silent,  “  too 
deep  for  words,”  as  best  befits  a  feeling 
which  must  wear  through  a  lifetime. 
Whatever  realism  there  is  in  uncontrolled 
passion,  is  not  Jane’s  “  realism.”  Nor 
can  we  find  in  her  works  brilliant  de¬ 
scriptions  of  natural  scenery.  That  she 
was  not  insensible  to  these  things  we  see 
from  more  than  one  speech  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Fanny  Price,  the  most  medi¬ 
tative  of  her  characters,  but  her  sensi¬ 


tiveness  was  never  aided  by  imagination. 
Such  a  passage  as  this,  in  which  Georges 
Sand  describes  the  scenery  of  the 
Creuse,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  authoress  : 

”  C'est  unmouvement  gracieux  de  la  bonne 
d^sse  ;  mais,  dans  ce  mouvement,  dans  ce  pli 
facile  de  son  vetement  frais.  on  sent  la  force  et 
I'ampleur  de  ses  allures.  Elle  est  14  comme 
couch^  de  son  long  sur  les  herbes,  baignant 
set  pieds  blancs  dans  une  eau  courante  et  pure 
c’est  la  puissance  en  repos  :  c’est  la  bont^ 
calme  des  dieux  amies.  Mais  il  n’y  a  rien  de 
muu  dans  ses  formes,  rien  d’enerve  dans  son 
sourire.  Elle  a  la  souveraine  tranquillity  des 
immortels,  et,  toute  mignonne  at  delicate 
qu’elle  se  montre,  on  sent  que  c’est  d’une  main 
formidablement  ais^e  qu’elle  a  creuse  ce  vaste 
et  delicieux  jardin  dans  cet  horizon  de  sun 
choix.” 

The  passion  for  nature  which  is  some¬ 
times  prompted  by  inward  dissatisfaction 
or  despair,  was  unknown  to  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten.  Completely  in  harmony  with  the 
life  around  her,  her  attention  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  that,  and  not  absorbed  only, 
but  satisfied.  Neither  in  her  books, 
nor  in  her  letters,  do  we  find  any  trace 
of  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  of  a  spirit  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none.  Such  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  at  once  a  source  of  strength  and 
of  weakness  ;  it  gives  finish,  but  it 
necessitates  limitation.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  speak  of  the  realism  of  Jane 
Austen,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
not  a  thousand  and  one  things  beyond 
her  reach,  and  yet  real  ;  we  mean  that 
what  she  gives  us,  she  gives  without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  or  deficiency,  or  adultera¬ 
tion. 

Some  have  said  :  “  Her  conversations 
might  have  been  written  down  from  act¬ 
ual  life.”  This  is  true  :  they  migh 
have  been  so  written,  but  we  have  no 
the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were.  If  we  heard  her  characters 
speaking,  they  would  undoubtedly  say 
what  she  makes  them  say  ;  but  the  char¬ 
acters  are  nevertheless  her  own  crea¬ 
tion.  From  the  fragments  of  real  life 
she  has  given  us  a  complete  whole,  just 
as  a  physiologist  might  restore  a  skele¬ 
ton  from  a  bone.  The  characters  of 
real  life  are  not  so  complete  and  concen¬ 
trated  as  the  characters  of  fiction,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  we  cannot 
know  our  acquaintance  as  the  novelist 
knows  his  creations,  or  govern  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  words  at  our  will.  And  very 
many  of  the  personages  of  real  life  are 
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without  any  character  at  ail,  though  they 
may  supply  the  materials  of  a  character 
to  a  great  genius,  who  knows  them  better 
than  they  know  themselves.  They  leave 
no  distinct  impression  on  us  ;  a  novelist 
cannot  therefore  write  down  what  they 
say  or  describe  what  they  do.  The 
fragmentary  photograph  must  be  made 
into  a  picture,  the  dry  bones  must  live, 
the  dulness  of  country  life  must  become 
a  source  of  never-ending  amusement — 
so  far  is  the  realism  of  Jane  Austen  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mere  imitation  of  real 
life. 

How  this  transformation  is  effected 
we  learn  from  herself  when  she  tells  us 
that  she  can  only  depict  those  characters 
at  whom  she  can  laugh.  Her  gift  is  pre¬ 
eminently  humor — a  rare  gift  at  any 
time,  and  perhaps  peculiarly  so  just 
now,  when  a  general  earnestness  seems 
likely  to  make  existence  intolerable. 
For  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  how 
serious  we  have  become  ;  we  have  lost 
the  power  of  laughing  at  ourselves  or 
others,  and  all  our  energies  are  absorbed 
in  universal  criticism  and  the  higher 
thought.  Music,  “heavenly  maid,”  is 
now  an  “educational  force.”  Poetry 
to  be  classical  must  have  “  the  note  of 
seriousness  and  poets  who  have  not 
this  note,  like  Chaucer  and  Bums,  must 
begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lower 
room,  while  Elegiac  Gray  is  permitted 
to  go  up  higher.  “  A  common  grayness 
silvers  everything.”  Nay,  even  the 
Premier  himself  may  perhaps  owe  his 
exalted  position  to  his  inability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  lighter  aspects  of  life,  while 
Lord  Beaconsheld  has  fallen  under  the 
condemnation  which  a  serious  genera¬ 
tion  inevitably  pronounces  on  a  frivo¬ 
lous  statesman  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  Humor  itself  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  something  which  postulates 
sadness.  This  was  not  the  temper  of 
Jane  Austen.  She  did  not  laugh  at  her¬ 
self  nr  her  friends  because  there  is 
always  a  tragedy  underlying  a  comedy, 
or  because  she  suffered  under  the 'bur¬ 
den  of  a  Weltschmerz  which  must  have 
relief  in  laughter  or  tears.  She  laughed 
because  she  could  not  help  it,  and  makes 
those  who  read  her  laugh  for  the 
same  reason.  And  if  we,  in  this  seri¬ 
ous  age,  are  tempted  to  think  lightly 
of  a  genius  which  merely  amuses  us  in 
this  “  phenomenal  ”  way,  we  may  con¬ 


sole  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
under  Jane  Austen’s  guidance  we  learn 
to  smile  at  the  weaknesses  of  mankind 
rather  than  to  fret  over  them.  Such  an 
attitude  of  mind  will  at  once  save  us 
some  trouble  and  furnish  us  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  superiority. 

To  define  humor  is  difficult,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  wisest  course  is  to  treat  it  as 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  treats  poetry,  and  de¬ 
scribe  it  by  examples.  We  cannot  set 
forth  in  brief  and  precise  terms  what 
constitutes  the  poetical  element  in  a  fine 
passage  of  Milton,  but  when  we  read  it 
we  feel  and  know  that  it  is  poetical.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  humorous  writing. 
When  we  read  the  opening  sentences  in 
“  Pride  and  Prejudice,”  or  “  Persua¬ 
sion,”  we  say  at  once,  “  this  is  humor,” 
“  this  is  the  humorous  aspect  of  life.” 

“  It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that 
a  single  man  in  possession  of  a  good  fortune 
must  be  in  want  of  a  wife.” 

"  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  of  Kellyinch  Hall,  in 
Somersetshire,  was  a  man  who,  for  his  own 
amusement,  never  took  up  any  book  hut  the 
‘  Baronetage’  ;  there  he  found  occupatian  for 
an  idle  hour,  and  consolation  in  a  distressed 
one  ;  there  his  faculties  were  roused  into  admi¬ 
ration  and  respect,  by  contemplating  the  limit¬ 
ed  remnant  of  the  earliest  patents  ;  there  any 
unwelcome  sensations,  arising  from  domestic 
affairs,  changed  naturally  into  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt,  as  he  turned  over  the  almost  endless 
creations  of  the  last  century.” 

If  we  mean  to  weep  rather  than  laugh 
over  the  follies  and  vulgarities  of  life, 
we  may  as  well  put  away  the  volumes  at 
once  ;  Miss  Austen  will  certainly  be  no 
favorite  of  ours.  We  shall  not  get 
through  a  single  novel,  or  even  a  single 
chapter,  if  we  are  resolutely  bent  on  be¬ 
ing  serious.  Turn  where  we  will,  the 
same  murmur  of  quiet  laughter  rings 
in  our  ears.  Mrs.  Allen  never  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  could  never  be  entirely 
silent : 

”  While  she  sat  at  her  work,  if  she  lost  her 
needle  or  broke  her  thread  ;  if  she  heard  a  car¬ 
riage  in  the  street,  or  saw  a  speck  upon  her 
gown,  she  must  observe  it  aloud,  whether  there 
was  any  one  at  leisure  to  answer  it  or  not.” 

We  can  hardly  read  the  words  without 
at  once  calling  to  mind  some  equally 
good-natured,  equally  vacuous  person, 
who  is  only  tolerable  so  long  as  we  are 
tolerant — a  person  about  whom  deeper 
questions  of  use  or  purpose  in  life  can 
never  be  asked.  Of  the  same  type,  but 
more  obviously  ridiculous,  is  Mrs.  Pal- 
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mer,  who,  when  she  heard  of  Willough¬ 
by’s  iniquities, 

'*  was  determined  to  drop  his  acquaintance  im¬ 
mediately,  and  was  very  thankful  that  she  had 
never  been  acquainted  with  him  at  all.  She 
hated  him  so  much  that  she  was  resolved  never 
to  mention  his  name  again,  and  she  should  tell 
everybody  she  saw  how  good-for-nothing  he 
was  !” 

These  are  not  in  the  least  abnormal 
characters,  they  are  samples  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  stock  ;  and  only  differ  from  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  transparent  silliness.  The 
world  is  at  play,  and  we  are  interested 
spectators  of  the  game.  We  find  that 
people  do  not  say  what  they  mean  or 
mean  what  they  say  ;  that  their  motives 
in  action  are  ohen  mixed  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  could  themselves  with 
much  difficulty  disentangle  the  threads. 
The  most  excellent  young  men  fall  in 
love  with  the  wrong  women,  and  are 
only  too  glad  to  find  themselves  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  chains  in  which  they  once 
yoked  themselves  with  such  rapture. 
Young  ladies  who  exert  their  utmost 
skill,  fail  to  gain  their  ends,  while  others, 
apparently  without  effort,  secure  .the 
happiness  so  richly  deserved.  But 
whatever  the  situation,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  it  is  amusing.  Even  Anne  Elliot 
herself,  whom  we  dearly  love,  provokes 
a  smile  as  she  trips  down  the  streets  of 
Bath  ; 

“  Prettier  musings  of  high-wrought  love  and 
eternal  constancy  could  never  have  passed 
along  the  streets  of  Rath  than  Anne  was  sport¬ 
ing  with  from  Camden  Place  to  Westgate 
Buildings.  It  was  almost  enough  to  spread 
purification  and  perfume  all  the  way.” 

Humor  such  as  this,  it  may  be  said, 
does  but  skim  the  surface  of  life.  It 
takes  no  heed  of  the  depths  of  sorrow 
lying  underneath  ;  it  fails  even  to  sound 
the  fountains  of  joy.  It  is  superficial, 
and  exists  only  by  reason  of  its  super¬ 
ficiality.  Had  Miss  Austen  felt  more 
deeply,  she  would  have  written  differ¬ 
ently.  The  “  verities'’  of  life,  the 
“great  mysteries”  beyond  it,  would  have 
attracted  a  more  reflective  mind.  Does 
not  this  humor  imply  something  like  in¬ 
sensibility  or  half-knowledge  ?  There 
is  a  tragic  aspect  of  life,  we  may  reply, 
as  well  as  a  comic  ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  tragic  is  more 
real  than  the  comic.  Laughter  is  hu¬ 
man  no  less  than  tears  ;  the  laughable  is 
as  certainly  a  legitimate  object  of  art,  as 


the  sad  or  terrible.  The  important  point 
is  that  we  should  not  confuse  the  two. 
It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  turn  errors 
into  tragedies,  as  it  is  to  ridicule  what 
is  really  tragic.  Jane  Austen  was  aware 
of  her  limitations  ;  the  tragic  side  of  life 
was  not  for  her.  She  knew  indeed  how 
to  depict  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
affection,  but  she  also  knew  that  they 
were  curable.  Over  the  results  of  vi¬ 
cious  conduct  she  prefers  to  draw  a  veil ; 
she  could  not  enter  upon  them  without 
dropping  into  a  serious  vein,  which  is 
not  her  vein.  She  wrote  to  amuse,  and 
to  a  clear  mind  and  happy  nature  like 
hers,  from  which  irritation  was  almost 
wholly  absent,  the  pursuits  of  the  world 
round  her,  often  aimless,  often  perverse, 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Yet  we  must  not  think  of  her  as  one 
who  saw  nothing  in  life  but  what  was 
ridiculous.  She  makes  us  love  some 
characters  and  despise  others,  though 
we  smile  at  them  all.  In  spite  of  her 
vulgarity  and  fussiness,  her  ill-timed 
jokes,  domestic  hints,  and  epicurean 
sentiments,  we  still  have  something  like 
an  affection  for  Mrs.  Jennings. 

“  ‘  Well,  my  dear,  ’tis  a  true  saying  about  an 
ill  wind,  fur  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  Colonel 
Brandon.  He  will  have  her  at  last ;  ay,  that 
he  will.  Mind  roe,  now,  if  they  ain’t  married 
by  midsummer.  Lord  !  how  he’ll  chuckle  over 
this  news.  I  hope  he  will  come  to-night  It 
will  be  all  to  one  a  better  match  for  your  sister. 
T wo  thousand  a  year  without  debt  or  drawback 
— except  the  little  love-child  ;  indeed,  ay,  I  had 
forgot  her  ;  but  she  may  be  ’prenticed  out  at 
sm^l  cost,  and  then  what  does  it  signify  ?  Del- 
aford  is  a  nice  place  I  can  tell  you  ;  exactly 
what  I  call  a  nice,  old-fashioned  place,  full  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  ;  quite  shut  in  with 
great  garden-walls,  that  are  covered  with  the 
best  fruit-trees  in  the  country  ;  and  such  a  mul¬ 
berry-tree  in  one  corner  1  Lord  !  how  Char¬ 
lotte  and  I  did  stuff  the  only  time  we  were 
there  !  Then  there  is  a  dovecote  and  some 
stew-ponds,  and  a  very  pretty  canal :  and 
everything  in  short  that  one  could  wish  for.’  ” 

It  is  difficult  to  get  over  such  a  speech 
as  that  ;  but  we  do  get  over  it,  because 
Mrs.  Jennings  is  at  all  times  willing  to 
include  others  in  her  comforts.  She  is 
without  any  trace  of  malignity  or  selfish¬ 
ness,  a  sympathetic  friend  in  affliction, 
a  careful  nurse  in  sickness.  But  Mrs. 
Norris  we  hate,  as  perhaps  we  never 
hated  any  living  person.  She  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,  it  is  true,  but  she  is  also  mean, 
grasping,  covetous,  and  ill-tempered. 
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Whenever  she  appeals,  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  dark  spot  in  the  scene,  that  some 
one  will  be  made  uncomfortable,  if  it  is 
in  her  power  to  do  it.  She  is  one  of 
those  persons  whose  object  in  life  it  is 
to  keep  "  people  in  their  places  in 
other  words,  to  tyrannize  over  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
strong  feeling,  we  cannot  help  but  laugh 
when  one  amiable  scheme  after  another 
for  spreading  discomfort  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  when  advice  given  for  self¬ 
ish  aims  is  set  aside  as  of  no  value. 
Listen  to  her  shrill,  staccato  tones  ! 

"  Mrs.  Norris  called  out :  ‘  Stay,  suy, 
Fanny  !  What  are  you  about  ?  W'here  are  you 
going  ?  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  not  you  that  are  wanted  ;  depend 
upon  it,  it  is  me  (looking  at  the  butlerl ;  but 
you  are  so  ready  to  put  yourself  forward.  What 
should  Sir  Thomas  want  you  for?  It  is  me, 
Baddeley,  you  mean.  I  am  coming  this  mo¬ 
ment.  You  mean  me,  Baddeley,  I  am  sure  ; 
Sir  Thomas  wants  me,  not  Miss  Price.' 

"  But  Baddeley  was  stout.  '  No,  ma'am,  it 
is  Miss  Price,  t  am  certain  of  its  being  Miss 
Price.’  And  there  was  a  half  smile  with  the 
words  which  meant,  *  I  do  not  think  yo$t  will 
answer  the  purpose  at  all.’  ” 

Poor  Mrs.  Norris  !  the  very  servants 
understand  and  sit  in  judgment.  Grad¬ 
ually  she  finds  herself,  in  spite  of  her 
very  animated  efforts,  more  and  more 
neglected  and  useless,  till  at  length  noth¬ 
ing  is  left  for  her  but  to  retire  into  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  country  with  her  dis¬ 
graced  and  favorite  niece,  Mrs.  Rush- 
worth. 

It  would  not  be  easy  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  a  short  paper  to  go  through  the 
catalogue  of  Miss  Austen’s  characters. 
Unlike  many  modern  novelists,  she 
never  repeats  herself.  Other  authors 
have  given  us  the  same  characters  in 
different  scenes  ;  she  gives  us  the  same 
general  scenes,  but  the  characters  are 
always  different.  The  silly  chatter  of 
Miss  Bates  is  as  unique  in' its  way  as  the 
rattle  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  and  Mr.  Elton  both  marry  for 
money,  and  both  propose  to  a  lady  who 
has  not  the  least  intention  of  accepting 
them  ;  but  the  formal  pomposity  of  the 
one  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  pushing 
vanity  of  the  other.  Miss  Lucy  Steele 
and  Miss  Fairfax  both  contract  secret 
engagements,  but  we  despise  the  one 
and  admire  the  other.  Vulgarity  meets 
us  in  Miss  Steele,  Isabella  Thorpe,  and 
Lydia  Bennet  ;  we  see  it  in  a  variety  of 


forms  and  in  different  degrees,  and  per¬ 
haps  Miss  Steele  may  be  allowed  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  The  same  holds  good 
‘of  the  more  serious  characters.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Morland,  if  she  can  be  called  seri¬ 
ous,  is  not  like  Fanny  Price,  yet  both 
are  types  of  a  natural,  simple-minded 
girl.  Elizabeth  Bennet  is  extremely 
clever,  and  not  less  so  is  Emma  Wood- 
house,  yet  neither  reminds  us  of  the 
other.  Anne  Elliot  and  Elinor  Dash- 
wood  are  patient  and  constant  in  their 
affections,  and  are  perhaps  more  alike 
than  any  of  the  others  we  have  com¬ 
pared.  Both  have  an  unusual  force  of 
character,  though  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  in  very  different  spheres  of  action  ; 
both,  under  a  quiet  exterior,  conceal  a 
great  depth  of  affection,  but  the  story  of 
Anne’s  life  is  more  pathetic,  her  love  is 
more  deeply  tried  than  Elinor’s.  If 
Colonel  Brandon  may  rank  with  Mr. 
James  Knightley  in  regard  to  tact,  sense, 
and  delicacy,  sentiment  and  melancholy, 
rheumatism  and  a  flannel  waistcoat, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  former,  while 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  who  to  himself  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  subject,  is  sui generis ^ 
not  to  be  approached,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

"  *  That  young  man  is  very  thoughtless,’  he 
says  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  proposes  to  And 
room  for  a  ball  at  the  ‘  Crown,’  by  using  two 
rooms,  and  dancing  across  the  passage.  *  Do 
not  tell  his  father  ;  but  that  young  man  is  not 
quite  the  thing.  He  has  been  opening  the 
doors  very  often  this  evening,  and  keeping  them 
open  very  inconsiderately.  He  does  not  think 
of  the  draught.  I  do  not  mean  to  set  you 
against  him,  but,  indeed,  he  is  not  quite  the 
thing  !’  ” 

Among  such  a  variety  of  different 
scenes  and  actors,  different  readers  will 
find  different  favorites.  The  author 
herself  was  greatly  pleased  with  “  Pride 
and  Prejudice.”  One  or  two  letters 
have  been  preserved  in  which  she  speaks 
of  her  book.  The  work,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  out  at  the  beginning  of  1813, 
and  was  her  second  published  novel. 
On  January  29th,  Jane  “  must  write” 
to  her  sister  Cassandra  : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  got  my  own 
darling  child  from  London.  I  must  confess  that 
I  think  her  (Elizabeth  Bennet)  as  delightful  a 
creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print,  and  how  I 
shall  be  able  to  tolerate  those  who  do  not  like 
her  at  least,  I  don’t  know.” 

And  again  on  February  r  ith  she  writes 
to  her  sister  r 
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“  Upon  the  whole  I  am  quite  vain  enough, 
and  well  satisfied  enough.  The  work  is  rather 
too  light,  and  bright,  and  sparkling  ;  it  wants 
shade  ;  it  wants  to  be  stretched  out  here  and 
there  with  a  long  chapter  of  sense,  if  it  could  be 
had ;  if  not,  of  solemn,  specious  nonsense, 
about  something  unconnected  with  the  story;  an 
essay  on  writing,  a  critique  on  Walter  Scott,  or 
the  history  of  Buonaparte,  or  something  that 
would  form  a  contrast,  and  bring  the  reader 
with  increased  delight  to  the  playfulness  and 
epigrammatism  of  the  general  style.” 

Walter  Scott  also  thought  highly  of 
this  novel,  and  many  will  select  it  as  the 
best  of  her  productions.  Others  are  in 
favor  of  “  Persuasion,”  which,  though 
written  in  declining  health,  certainly 
exhibits  no  sign  of  declining  vigor.  In 
no  other  is  the  interest  more  sustained, 
the  characters  more  striking  or  exact, 
the  incidents  more  fresh  and  unconven¬ 
tional  ;  in  no  other  is  pathos  so  largely 
blended  with  humor.  Most  careful 
readers  will  probably  find  a  difference 
between  the  first  three  of  the  novels 
and  the  last  three.  ”  If  the  former  show 
quite  as  much  originality  and  genius, 
they  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
less  of  the  faultless  finish  and  high  pol¬ 
ish  which  distinguish  the  latter” — these 
words  of  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  are  a  true 
criticism.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  the 
truth,  variety  and  exquisite  development 
of  the  characters,  “  Emma”  seems  to 
deserve  the  first  place.  Miss  Austen 
said  of  the  principal  character,  “  I  am 
going  to  take  a  heroine  whom  no  one 
but  myself  will  much  like.”  If  we  can¬ 
not  read  the  story  of  Emma’s  blunders 
without  a  smile  at  her  perverse  love  of 
match-making,  and  her  conceited  as¬ 
sumption  that  she  can  govern  others, 
and  arrange  their  private  concerns  as 
she  will,  we  also  feel  that  she  grows  up¬ 
on  us  ;  she  learns  by  experience  ;  step 
by  step  she  becomes  more  worthy  of  the 
manly  regard  which  has  watched  over 
her  from  childhood.  She  is  always 
clever  and  refined  ;  often  brilliant  ;  a 
little  imperious,  as  her  situation  permits, 
a  little  wayward,  but  always  a  lady,  and 
always  charming.  We  part  from  her 
with  a  feeling  that  we  have  been  in  good 
and  amusing  society,  with  a  woman 
who,  though  capable  of  foolish  actions, 
has  sense  and  good  humor,  and  we  go 
about  our  way  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  persons  may  make  life  very  pleas¬ 
ant  without  being  monsters  of  perfec¬ 
tion. 


Of  the  many  amusing  scenes  in  Miss 
Austen’s  works,  perhaps  the  two  most 
irresistibly  laughable,  are  those  in  which 
Mr.  Elton  proposes  to  Emma,  and  the 
Dash  woods.  Miss  Lucy  Steele,  and  Mr. 
E.  Ferrars  are  brought  together.  Em¬ 
ma  has  done  her  best  to  bring  about  a 
match  between  Mr.  Elton,  tne  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  and  her  friend  Miss 
Harriet  Smith.  On  returning  from  Mr. 
Weston’s  party,  she  finds  herself  tNe-h~ 
ttte  with  the  parson,  shut  up  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  no  possibility  of  escape.  Mr. 
Elton  had  waited  for  his  opportunity 
and  did  not  let  it  slip  :  he  poured  out 
his  professions  of  affection  into  Emma’s 
astonished  ears. 

”  ‘  It  is  impossil'le  for  me  to  doubt  any 
longer.  You  have  made  yourself  too  clear. 
Mr.  Elton,  my  astonishment  is  much  beyond 
anything  I  can  express.  After  such  behavior 
as  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  month  to 
Miss  Smith — such  attentions  as  I  have  been 
daily  in  the  habit  of  observing — to  be  address¬ 
ing  me  in  this  manner — this  is  an  unsteadiness 
of  character,  indeed,  which  I  had  not  supposed 
possible  *  Believe  me,  sir,  I  am  far,  very  far 
from  gratified  on  being  the  object  of  such  pro¬ 
fessions.’ 

“  ‘  Good  heaven  !’  cried  Mr.  Elton  ;  ‘  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Miss  Smith  !  I 
never  thought  of  Miss  Smith,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence  :  never  paid  her  any 
attentions  but  as  your  friend  ;  never  cared 
whether  she  were  dead  or  alive,  but  as  your 
friend.  If  she  has  fancied  otherwise,  her  own 
wishes  have  misled  her,  and  I  am  very  sorry — 
extremely  sorry.  But  Miss  Smith,  indeed  ! 
Oh,  Miss  Wuodhouse,  who  can  think  of  Miss 
Smith  when  Miss  Woodhouse  is  near  !  No,  up¬ 
on  my  honor,  there  is  no  unsteadiness  of  char¬ 
acter.  I  have  thought  only  of  you.  I  protest 
against  having  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
any  one  else.  Everything  that  I  have  said  or 
done,  for  many  weeks  past,  has  been  done  with 
the  sole  idea  of  marking  my  adoration  of  your¬ 
self.  V'ou  cannot  really,  seriously  doubt  it. 
No  !’  (in  an  accent  meant  to  be  insinuating),  ‘  I 
am  sure  you  have  seen  and  understood  me.’  ” 

What  an  /claircissement :  Poor  Emma  ! 
No  wonder  that  her  mind  was  in  great 
perturbation  on  her  arrival  home,  and  it 
“  needed  a  very  strong  effort  to  appear 
attentive  and  cheerful  till  the  usual  hour 
of  separating  allowed  her  the  relief  of 
quiet  reflection.” 

The  other  scene  is  of  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  nature.  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars 
is  secretly  engaged  to  Miss  Lucy  Steele, 
who  has  confided  the  fact  to  Elinor 
Dashwood,  of  whom  she  has  reason  to 
be  jealous.  Elinor  is  very  partial  to 
Edward,  who  is  only  deterred  by  his 
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engagement,  and  hardly  deterred  by  it, 
from  making  love  to  her.  He  has  no 
suspicion  that  his  engagement  is  known 
to  any  one  but  Lucy.  Marianne  Dash- 
wood  is  greatly  in  favor  of  her  sister’s 
marriage  with  Edward,  and  anxious  to 
do  all  that  she  can  to  bring  it  about. 
In  this  chaos  of  secrecy  and  knowledge, 
Lucy,  Edward,  Marianne  and  Elinor 
are  all  brought  into  one  room. 

**  It  was  a  very  awkward  moment ;  and  the 
countenance  of  each  (Marianne  has  not  yet  en- 
teted)  showed  that  it  was  so.  They  all  looked 
exce^ingly  foolish;  and  Edward  seemed  to  have 
as  great  an  inclination  to  walk  out  of  the  room 
again  as  to  advance  farther  into  it.”  Marianne 
enters,  and  ”  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  was 
like  every  other  of  her  feelings,  strong  in  itself 
and  strongly  spoken.  She  met  him  with  a 
hand  that  would  be  taken,  and  a  voice  that  ex¬ 
pressed  the  affection  of  a  sister. 

”  *  Dear  Edward  !  ’  she  cried,  '  this  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  great  happiness  !  This  would  almost 
make  amends  for  everything  !  ’ 

”  Exlward  tried  to  return  her  kindness  as  it 
deserved,  but  before  such  witnesses  he  dared 
not  say  half  what  he  leally  felt.  Again  they 
all  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  all  were 
silent ;  while  Marianne  was  looking  with  the 
most  speaking  tenderness,  sometimes  at  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  sometimes  at  Elinor,  regretting  only 
that  their  delight  in  each  other  should  be 
checked  by  Lucy's  unwelcome  presence.  Ed¬ 
ward  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  it  was  to  notice 
Marianne’s  altered  looks,  and  express  his  fear 
of  her  not  finding  London  agree  with  her. 

*'  *  Oh,  don't  think  of  me  ! '  she  replied  with 
spirited  earnestness,  though  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  as  she  spoke,  *  don't  think  of  my 
health.  Elinor  is  well,  you  see.  That  must 
be  enough  for  us  both.’  ” 

No  wonder  that  Edward,  after  a  little 
more  of  this  pointed  conversation,  got 
up  to  go  away. 

"‘Going  so  soon!'  said  Marianne;  ‘my 
dear  Edward,  this  must  not  be.* 

"  And  drawing  him  a  little  aside,  she  whis¬ 
pered  her  persuasion  that  Lucy  could  not  stay 
much  longer.  Rut  even  this  encouragement 
failed,  for  he  would  go  ;  and  Lucy,  who  would 
have  outstayed  him  had  his  visit  lasted  two 
hours,  soon  afterwards  went  away. 

‘‘  ‘  What  can  bring  her  here  so  often  ?  ’  said 
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Marianne,  on  her  leaving  them.  ‘‘  Could  she 
not  see  that  we  wanted  her  gone  ?  How  teas¬ 
ing  to  Edward  !  ’  " 

Other  scenes  hardly  less  amusing  will 
be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the 
volumes  with  no  niggardly  hand.  In 
an  age  so  prone  to  making  selections  as 
the  present,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
no  one  has  ventured  to  publish  a  series 
of  scenes  from  the  great  novelists,  whose 
works  are  no  longer  generally  read. 
The  small  circle — for  small  it  probably 
is — who  read  Fielding  and  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten,  might  resent  the  application  of  the 
scissors  to  their  favorite  authors,  but 
they  would  be  consoled  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  in  this  way  a  wider  interest 
would  be  awakened  in  books  now  too 
generally  neglected.  We  have  selec¬ 
tions  from  poets  by  the  dozen,  why 
should  we  not  have  selections  from 
novelists  ?  The  novel  is  the  form  of 
literature  in  which  the  dramatic  genius 
of  the  last  hundred  years  has  most  ade¬ 
quately  expressed  itself ;  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Jane  Austen,  or  Scott,  or 
Thackeray,  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  will 
not  And  some  readers,  as  long  as  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  is  read  at  all.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  trick  of  writing  a  novel  is  so 
easily  caught  that  w-e  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  masters  in  the  scores 
of  stories — often  far  from  uninteresting 
— which  are  poured  out  on  the  world 
from  year  to  year.  All  the  more  ne¬ 
cessary  is  it  that  we  should  read  the 
best,  and  ascertain  why  they  are  the 
best.  This  is  a  duty  for  every  one  ; 
more  especially  when  we  think  of  the 
education  and  the  reading  of  women, 
we  might  demand,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  among  a  young  lady's  ac¬ 
complishments  should  be  included  the 
power  of  distinguishing  a  good  novel 
from  a  bad  one.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  course  of  Miss  Austen  would  be 
most  salutary.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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The  earth  grows  dark  about  me, 
But  Heaven  shines  clear  above. 
As  daylight  slowly  melts  away 
With  the  crimson  light  I  love  ; 
And  clouds,  like  floating  shadows 
Of  every  form  and  hue. 

Hover  around  its  dying  couch. 
And  blush  a  bright  adieu. 
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Like  fiery  forms  of  angels, 

They  throng  around  the  sun —  ' 

Courtiers  that  on  their  monarch  wait, 

Until  his  course  is  run  ; 

From  him  they  take  their  glory  ; 

His  honor  they  uphold  ; 

And  trail  their  flowing  garments  forth. 

Of  purple,  green  and  gold. 

Oh  bliss  to  gaze  upon  them. 

From  this  commanding  hill. 

And  drink  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

While  all  around  is  still  ; 

While  distant  skies  are  opening. 

And  stretching  far  away, 

A  shadowy  landscape  dipp'd  in  gold. 

Where  happier  spirits  stray. 

I  feel  myself  immortal. 

As  in  yon  robe  of  light 

The  glorious  hills  and  vales  of  Heaven 
Are  dawning  on  the  sight ; 

I  seem  to  hear  the  murmur 
Of  some  celestial  stream  ; 

And  catch  the  glimmer  of  its  course 
Beneath  the  sacred  beam. 

And  such,  methinks  with  rapture. 

Is  my  eternal  home — 

More  lovely  than  this  passing  glimpse — 

To  which  my  footsteps  roam  : 

There’s  something  yet  more  glorious 
Succeeds  this  life  of  pain  ; 

And,  strengthened  with  a  mightier  hope, 

1  face  the  world  again. 

Temple  Bar. 
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"  Idola  fori  omnium  moUstissima  sunt  qua  ex  fcedere  verhorum  et  nominum  se  insinuarunt  in 
intellectum." — Bacon,  Nov.  Organum. 


The  attacks  made  upon  the  Revised 
Version  have  been  so  numerous  and  so 
severe  that  any  one  who  feels  the  ex¬ 
treme  value  of  the  work  is  justified  in 
coming  forward  to  express,  at  least  for 
himself,  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  Revisers.  One  critic  has  ventured 
to  say  that  scarcely  one  independent 
writer  has  raised  a  voice  in  their  favor. 
Another  asserts  that  their  most  unquali¬ 
fied  admirers  are  to  be  found  among 
ladies  and  Dissenters  ; — and  that  even 
their  opinion  is  by  no  means  universally 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXV.,  Na  5 


favorable.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
cent  criticisms  ; — They  have  made  more 
than  36,000  changes,  or,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  a  verse,  yet  “  they  have 
hardly  ever  changed  a  sentence  without 
spoiling  its  English.”*  Their  “  harsh, 
prosaic,  uncomfortable,  confused,  un¬ 
dignified,  pedantic,  unidiomatic,  and 
sometimes  nonsensical  English  is  so  in¬ 
grained  into  the  whole  book  that  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  the  defects  as  occa- 


*  Sir  E.  Beckett,  p.  18. 
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sional  blemishes.”*  Their  principles  of 
revision  were  freely  arraigned  as  ”  fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  as  well  as  contrary  to 
their  instructions.”  One  critic — Dr. 
Malan — or,  as  he  is  introduced  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  Dr.  Solomon  Caesar  Malan — 
conflning  himself  to  seven  chapters, 
sums  up  his  judgment  on  one  of  those 
chapters  in  the  remark  that  ”  the  Revis¬ 
ers  have  made  sixty  changes  in  it  ;  of 
these,  one  is  good  and  one  is  admissible, 
all  the  rest  (fifty-eight)  appear  either  ill- 
judged  or  unnecessary.”  Another — 

Dr.  Field — “  has  examined  104  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  Revised  Version. 
Of  these  he  finds  that  eight  are  question¬ 
able  ;  thirteen  unnecessary  ;  nineteen 
faulty  ; — sixty-four  changes  for  the 
worse.”t  Still  more  unmeasured  is  the 
language  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 
He  has  evidently  scented  the  battle  from 
alar.  He  leaps  into  the  arena  with  un¬ 
mistakable  delight  in  the  fray,  and  not 
content  with  raising  his  war-whoop  and 
brandishing  his  tomahawk  in  a  style 
which  is  perfectly  terrific  to  quiet  per¬ 
sons,  he  indulges  in  the  shout  of  confi¬ 
dent  victory  before  a  single  combatant 
has  met  him  on  the  field.  The  most 
sacred  of  our  institutions  have,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  him,  been  ”  constrained,  each 
in  turn,  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  hos¬ 
tile  scrutiny,  sometimes  even  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  hostile  attack.”  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  “  the  very  citadel  of  Revealed 
Truth  is  oberved  to  have  been  reached, 
and  to  be  undergoing  systematic  assault 
and  battery.”!  ^^e  Revisers  have,  in 
defiance  of  their  instructions,  produced 
an  entirely  new  Greek  Text,  in  which 
"  the  Textus  Receptus  has  been  depart¬ 
ed  from  by  them  far  more  than  5000 
times,  almost  invariably  for  the  worse. "% 
With  regard  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  their  changes,  J  in  the  humble  judg¬ 


*  Sir  E.  Beckcit,  p.  192. 

■f  So  says  the  Quarterly  Rexnew,  January,  1882, 
p.  18.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  read  with 
.admiration  the  “  Otium  Norvitense"  of  Dr. 
Field  must  feel  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Field  would 
I  be  the  last  person  to  endorse  the  Reviewer’s 
general  indictments  or  to  approve  of  his  style. 

J  Ibid.,  No.  304,  OcL  1881,  p.307. 

§  Ibid.  p.  366. 

fThe  all  but  certain  reading  of  hi  for  6e6i  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  16.  Even  Bishop  Wordsworth — and 
all  readers  who  have  studied  the  subject  will 
know  bow  much  that  "even”  means  —  has 


ment  of  the  Reviewer,  ”  if  the  Church 
of  England,  at  their  bidding,  were  to 
adopt  this  and  thousands  of  other  dis¬ 
figurements  of  the  sacred  page — depra¬ 
vations  with  which  the  Church  Universal 
was  once  well  acquainted,  but  which,  in 
her  corporate  character,  she  has  long 
since  unconditionally  condemned  and 
abandoned — she  would  deserve  to  be 
pointed  at  with  scorn  by  the  rest  of 
Christendom.”*  Misled  throughout 
”  by  the  unsatisfactory  decrees  and 
eager  advocacy  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort,”  they  ”  have  constructed  a  Text 
demonstrably  more  remote  from  the 
Evangelistic  verity  than  any  which  has 
yet  seen  the  light.  ”t 

But  all  this  is  nothing  !  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  a  second  edition,  and 
elated  by  the  cheers  of  his  partisans,  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  warms  to  his  work. 
He  mingles  pathos  with  denunciation. 
He  weeps  as  he  slays.  ”  li'ho  was  to 
suppose  that  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Revisionists  would  be  systematically 
disregarded  ?  fVho  was  to  imagine  that 
an  utterly  untrustworthy  Greek  text, 
constructed  on  mistaken  principles, 
would  be  the  fatal  result  ?  IVho  was  to 
foresee  that,  instead  of  removing  the 
plain  and  clear  errors  of  the  one  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Revisionists  would  themselves 
introduce  a  countless  number  of  blem¬ 
ishes  unknown  to  it  before  ?  Above  all, 
how  was  it  to  be  imagined  tht  they  would 
have  sown  broadcast  over  four  conti¬ 
nents  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Scripture 
which  it  will  never  be  in  their  power 
either  to  remove  or  to  recall?”! 
”  Their  ill-advised  practice”  of  record¬ 
ing  in  the  margin  certain  of  the  blunders 
of  ancient  authorities  ”  can  only  result 
in  hopelessly  unsettling  the  faith  of  mil¬ 
lions.  "§  “  Alas  !  how  many  a  deadly 

blow  at  Revealed  Truth  hath— ’’the  Re¬ 
viewer  becomes  archaic  and  prophetic 
as  the  iron  tears  fall  in  showers  down 
his  cheeks  while  he  contemplates  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  offenders  whom  he  has 
been  laying  low — ”  hath  been  in  this 
way  aimed  with  fatal  adroitness,  which 

abandoned  the  reading  OedS.  and  one  of  the  first 
Greek  scholars  in  England — Canon  Kennedy 
— has  said  that  "it  is  now  abandoned  by  all 
Anglican  divines." 

*  Quarterly  Review,  p.  365  f  Ibid.  p.  368. 

^  ibid.  No.  305.  Jan.  1882,  p.  2. 

The  italics  are  the  Reviewer’s. 

g  Ibid.  p.  2. 
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no  amount  of  orthodox  learning” — the 
reader  will  note  the  beautifully  modest 
and  truly  theological  spirit  of  those 
words — ”  will  ever  be  able  tp  parry, 
much  less  to  repel!”*  And,  again,  “Alas 
for  the  learning  which  comes  abroad 
only  to  mislead  the  blind,  and  to  per¬ 
plex  the  weak,  and  to  unsettle  the 
doubting  I”  But  the  iron  tears  are  soon 
wiped,  and  we  begin  to  hear  once  more 
the  war-whoop.  “  Morbid  striving  after 
etymological  accuracy,  added  to  a  ca¬ 
lamitous  preference  for  a  new  text.” 
"  These  are  a  handful  of  the  less  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  a  change  in  the 
English  ;  every  one  of  them  being  either 
a  pitiful  blunder  or  else  a  gross  fabrica¬ 
tion.”  "  Changes  which  convict  a  major¬ 
ity  of  their  body  alike  of  an  imperfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language  and  of  scarcely  even  a  mode¬ 
rate  appreciation  of  the  idiomatic  pro¬ 
prieties  of  their  own.”  “  Is  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  dragged  through  the 
mire  also  and  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  Christendom  ?”f  ”  Lamentable  lack 

of  critical  judgment  ”  fidgetty  anxi¬ 
ety  ;”  “  offensive  pedantry  ;”  "  uncouth 
phraseology;”  “jerky  sentences;” 
”  the  work  before  us  is  an  utter  fail¬ 
ure  ;”  “  bad  taste  and  singular  lack  of 
judgment  "  this  unfortunate  produc¬ 
tion  ;” — these  are  a  few  of  the  Review¬ 
er's — shall  I  say  criticisms  1  He  lays  the 
Revision  down  “  convinced  that  the  case 
of  their  work  is  simply  hopeless.” 
“  Every  characteristic  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Revisionists  olfends  us  as 
well  in  respect  of  what  they  have  left 
undone  as  of  what  they  have  been  the 
first  to  venture  to  do.”  "  Displeasure,” 
‘'sadness,”  “annoyance,”  “disap¬ 
pointment,”  “concern,”  “surprise,” 
“  disapprobation,”  are  but  faint  expres¬ 
sions  of  his  feelings.  Even  the  fact  that 
“  the  Evil  One  has  been  actually  thrust 
into  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  is  not  “  a  set¬ 
off,”  but  is  apparently  “  the  most  injudi¬ 
cious  and  unwarrantable  innovation  in 
this  unhappy  volume.”  The  chief  solace 
to  the  Revisionists  must  be  that  “  this 
work  of  theirs  will  discharge  the  office  of 
a  warning  beacon,”  to  convince  men  of 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1882.  p.  to. 

f  It  appears  that  this  will  be  the  serious  con- 
’  sequence  of  the  marginal  annotation  to  Acts 
xxviii.  I  : — "Some  ancient  authorities  read 
Melitene  ”I 


the  danger  of  “  venturing  too  near  the 
same  wreck-strewn  shore.” 

We  have  not  been  informed  that  these 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Rei'iciv  were 
written  by  a  lady  ;  but  if  they  were, 
“  the  lady  protests  too  much  methinks.” 

I  hope  that  even  those  of  the  public  who 
have  not  the  requisite  training  to  be  able 
to  enter  with  personal  knowledge  into  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  misled  by  all  this  sound  and 
fury,  which,  if  it  does  not  “signify 
nothing,”  admits,  at  any  rate,  of  being 
very  calmly  and  very  decisively  answered. 
Even  one  who  cannot  pretend  to  have 
had  the  leisure  necessary  to  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  subject  could  furnish  a  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Reviewer’s  allegations,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  and  page  by  page. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  the  Revisers 
who,  if  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
speak,  could  refute  most  of  his  asser¬ 
tions  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of  de¬ 
monstration.  Fortunately  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  which  refutes  himself. 
The  most  unlettered  Englishman  who 
reads  over  the  names  of  the  Revisers 
will  regard  the  Reviews  as  a  melancholy 
exhibition  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Who 
— or,  if  I  may  borrow  the  italics  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  IVho — are  the 
scholars  and  gentlemen  thus  wildly,  ar¬ 
rogantly,  and  indiscriminately  ar¬ 
raigned  ?  Among  them — although  the 
Reviewer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  “  have  shown  themselves  singularly 
deficient  in  their  critical  acquaintance 
writh  Greek”  (!) — were  not  only  some 
of  the  most  consummate  Greeks  scholars 
in  England — such  as  the  Bishop  of  Sal¬ 
isbury,  the  Deans  of  Rochester,  Llan- 
daff,  and  Lincoln,  Canon  Kennedy,  and 
Prebendary  Humphry;  but  others,  who, 
in  addition  to  unrivalled  scholarship  and 
accuracy,  have,  like  the  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Durham,  Professors 
Hort  and  Milligan,  and  Canon  Westcott, 
devoted  their  lives  to  sacred  studies. 
Combined  with  these  were  men  so 
learned,  so  dispassionate,  so  eminent, 
alike  in  literature  and  theology,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacons 
of  Dublin  and  Oxford,  Prebendary  Scri¬ 
vener,  Dr.  Angus,  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr. 
Vance  Smith,  and  others  scarcely  less 
competent  for  their  task.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  whose  separate  opinion  is 
not  to  the  full  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
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Reviewer,  be  he  who  he  may.  Their 
collective  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  them,  has  the 
very  highest  authority.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  during  their  lifetime  they 
had  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Eadie, 
Dean  Stanley,  and  Dean  Alford.  Plato 
somewhere  makes  the  remark,  that  '*  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  wise 
man  is  talking  nonsense”  : — is  it  even 
possible  to  conceive  that  twenty-four  of 
our  best  English  scholars,  carefully  and 
impartially  chosen,  should,  with  a  host 
of  previous  versions  in  their  hands,  and 
all  the  aids  of  nineteen  centuries  of 
learning  before  them,  sit  for  some  3000 
hours  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
after  five  or  six  careful  revisions,  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  so  hopelessly  bad  as  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  has  made  out  ?  If  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken  his  diatribe  will  be 
ranked  hereafter  among  the  choicest 
specimens  of  literary  curiosities.* 

It  will  rank,  for  instance,  with  the 
similar  outcry  of  the  scholarly  but  im¬ 
practicable  Hugh  Broughton,  in  1611. 
Broughton  was  a  man  of  violent  preju¬ 
dice  and  eccentric  erudition.  He  was 
extremely  piqued  that  he  had  not  been 
placed  among  the  translators,  and  he 
perhaps  suspected  that  his  own  arrogance 
and  perversity  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
exclusion.  He  was  still  more  piqued 
because  the  translators  rejected  the  one 
suggestion  (on  Gen.  iv,  26)  which  he 
had  sent  to  them.  Him  illae  lacrimae  ! 
“  The  late  Bible,”  he  writes,  "  was  sent 
to  me  to  censure,  which  bred  in  me  a 


*  Is  it  quite  possible  to  resist  a  little  indig¬ 
nation,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  another  and 
different  feeling,  when  one  reads  such  sentences 
as  “  it  is  high  time  for  every  faithful  man  to 
bestir  himself,  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  cap¬ 
iat  ”f  Desperate  indeed  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  Republic  when  it  calls  for  the  aid  of  such 
a  Dictator  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  and  such 
axes  and  fasces  as  those  which  he  has  dis¬ 
played.  The  Revisers  “  must  experience  at 
the  hands  of  the  Church  nothing  short  of  stern 
and  well-merited  rebuke.”  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  Convocation,  and  to  all 
the  Reviewer’s  talk  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
oppose  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  : 
”  The  Revised  Version  .  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  God’s  Word.” 
”  They  (the  Revisers)  are  entitled  to  the  rever¬ 
ential  homage  of  the  whole  Anglican  Commu¬ 
nion.”  (On  the  Revised  Version,  pp  31,  32.) 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln —  Utri  creditit,  Quirites  f 


May, 

sadness  which  will  grieve  me  while  I 
breathe.  It  is  so  ill  done.  Tell  his 
Majesty  that  I  had  rather  ^be  rent  to 
pieces  with  wild  (horses  than  any  siich 
translation,  by  my  consent,  should  be 
urged  on  the  poor  churches  of  England.” 

Such  was  the  reception  originally  giv¬ 
en  by  a  few  irate  scholars  to  “  our 
matchless,  our  incomparable,”  Author¬ 
ized  Version  !  Does  one  not  catch  the 
very  accent  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
who  was  to  come  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  history  repeats 
itself. 

The  Revisers  will  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised,  nor  at  all  hurt,  by  the  chorus 
of  animadversion  and  the  burst  of  ingrat¬ 
itude  and  abuse  with  which  their  work 
has  been  received.  “  Zeal  to  promote 
the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by  de¬ 
vising  anything  ourselves,  or  revising 
that  which  hath  been  labored  by  others, 
deserveth,  certainly,  much  respect  and 
esteeme,  but  yet  findeth  but  cold  inter- 
tainment  in  the  world.  It  is  welcomed 
with  suspicion  instead  of  love,  and  with 
emulation  instead  of  thankes  :  and  if 
there  be  any  hole  left  for  cavill  to  enter 
(and  cavill,  if  it  doe  not  finde  a  hole, 
will  make  one)  it  is  sure  to  bee  miscon¬ 
strued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned. 
This  will  easily  be  granted  by  as  many 
as  knowe  story,  or  have  any  experience. 
For  was  there  every  anything  projected 
that  savoured  any  way  of  newnesse  and 
renewing,  but  the  same  endured  many  a 
storme  of  gaine-saying,  or  opposition  ? 

....  As  oft  as  we  do  anything  of 
note  or  consequence,  we  subject  our¬ 
selves  to  every  one’s  censure,  and  happy 
is  he  that  is  least  tossed  upon  tongues  ; 
for  utterly  to  escape  the  snatch  of  them 
it  is  impossible.”  So  wrote  the  Trans¬ 
lators  of  1611.  The  Revisers  of  1881 
might  use  the  same  words.  The  Trans¬ 
lators  prophesied  that  they  would  meet 
with  ”  uncharitable  imputations  and 
Hugh  Broughton,  with  others,  fulfilled 
their  prophecy.  Thomas  Ward,  for  in¬ 
stance,  accused  them  of  blasphemy, 
most  damnable  corruptions,  intolerable 
deceit,  and  vile  imposture  ;  and  he  tells 
us,  just  as  the  Reviewer  does,  that  he 
made  these  charges  ”  not  under  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  passion,  but  the  just  resentment 
of  a  zealous  mind.”  The  previous  quo¬ 
tation  shows  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Reviewer  and  such  men  as 
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Hugh  Broughton  and  Thomas  Ward  is 
that  the  intervening  centuries  have,  to  a 
very  slight  extent,  modified  the  feroci¬ 
ty  though  hardly  the  bitterness,  of  his 
expressions.  The  Authorized  Version 
won  an  easy  victory  over  such  attacks, 
and  so  will  the  Revised.* 

It  is,  however,  positively  refreshing  to 
turn  from  the  Reviewer  to  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  who,  though  he  hits  hard,  hits 
in  a  thoroughly  English  way,  and  shows 
nothing  of  that  most  repellent  of  all 
phenomena — the  wrath  of  an  aggrieved 
theologian.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
can  be  refuted  as  fully  as  he  desires  as 
soon  as  any  scholar  has  the  leisure  to 
answer  him.  It  is  not  from  the  small¬ 
est  dread  of  encountering  his  arguments 
that  they  are  here  left  on  one  side.  My 
present  task  is  only  to  say  a  few  friend¬ 
ly  words  in  reply  to  Sir  Edmund  Beck¬ 
ett.  I  am  sorry  that  they  can  only  be  a 
few,  because  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
instances  selected  for  animadversion  in 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  show 
that  the  Revisers  had  the  wisest  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  changes  which  they  have 
made.  But  Sir  Edmund’s  book  con¬ 
tains  194  pages,  and  in  twenty  pages  it 
will  be  obviously  impossible  to  meet  him 
point  by  point.  All  that  I  can  attempt 
will  be  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  those 
charges  which  he  evidently  regards  as 
the  strongest  and  most  iqpportant.  In 
doing  this,  I  shall  be  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  immense  positive  merits  of  the 
Revision.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  here 
only  engaged  in  the  disagreeable  task  of 
answering  objections  chosen  out  of  a 
limited  area.  If  I  were  dealing  with 
the  positive  and  not  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  it  would  be  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  scores  of  instances  in  which  the 
New  Version  has  rendered  services  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  quite  inestimable  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth.  Sir 
Edmund  complains  of  those  clergymen 
whose  view  of  liberty  it  is  “  to  make 
their  parishioners  submit  to  whatever 
their  ministers  like  to  put  upon  them.” 
Now,  as  far  as  reading  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  in  church  is  concerned,  I,  for  one, 
have  always  meant  to  wait  until  the  law, 

*  For  some  account  of  these  half-forgotten 
critics  see  Dr.  Eadie's  "  English  Bible,’’  ii. 
264-271. 


in  some  form  or  other,  has  authorized 
us  to  do  so  ;  nor  should  I  dream  of 
forcing  it,  without  necessity,  upon  a  re¬ 
luctant  congregation.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  there  must  be 
large  numbers  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  in  every  congregation  who,  in 
spite  of  the  infinite  charm  of  association 
and  familiarity  which  they  find  in  the 
stately  and  beautiful  rhythm  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  admit  that  the  New  Version — test¬ 
ed  as  it  has  been  by  deliberate  and  care¬ 
ful  reading — is  so  harsh  and  uncouth  as 
some  have  asserted.  Even  if  it  were, 
they'would  yet  rejoice  that  at  last  they 
were  allowed  to  hear  what  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  really  wrote  ;  to  substi¬ 
tute  what  is  correct  for  what  is  incorrect, 
and  what  is  literal  for  much  that  is  inac¬ 
curate  and  wrong.  In  spite  of  the  wild 
”  theological”  talk  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer  about  ”  unsettling  the  faith  of 
millions,”  etc.,  etc.  {nosti  is/as ^r/KvOovgl) 
it  is  certain  that  no  questions  of  faith  or 
doctrine  are  altered  by  the  New  Ver¬ 
sion.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  a  hundred  instances  in 
which  the  force  and  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  original  have  been  made  to  shine  out 
to  such  an  extent  as  has  never  been 
equalled  in  any  translation  since  the 
words  of  revelation  came  fresh  and 
burning  from  apostolic  hearts. f 

It  will  be  best  in  our  limited  space  to 
leave  aside  all  general  questions  of  text. 
In  spite  of  Dean  Burgon’s  essay  on  the 
subject,  the  minds  of  most  scholars  aie 
quite  unalterably  made  up  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  St.  Mark  and  other  passages  on 
which  Sir  Edmund  touches,  and  about 
which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  manifests 
especial  fury.  The  whole  question  of 
the  text  has  been  dealt  with  by  Drs. 
Westcott  and  Hort  with  such  profound 

•  “  Not  one  of  these  36,000  changes  affects 
one  tittle  or  iota  of  the  Christian  faith.” 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  p.  7. 

f  In  Archdeacon  Allen’s  gravamen  to  Con¬ 
vocation  he  specifies,  “  as  undoubted  instances 
in  which  the  Authorized  Version  is  wrong  and 
the  Revised  Version  right,”  John  x.  16  ;  the 
omission  of  i  John  v.  7  ;  Matt.  vi.  25,  ix.  17  ; 
Luke  xvi.  8,  9,  xxiii.  15  ;  Acts  xxi.  15  ;  Rom. 
viii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  ix.  29 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  i  ;  i 
Pet.  iii.  21.  But  in  truth  the  careful  reader  of 
the  original  might  find  such  instances  on  every 
page. 
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knowledge  and  such  masterly  power,  in 
their  second  volume  that  those  who  are 
really  able  to  study  the  subject,  and  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so,  need 
not  be  misled  by  either  shouts  or  syllo¬ 
gisms.  They  will  there  find  that  all  the 
Reviewer’s  remarks  have  been  amply 
answered  by  anticipation,  and  answered 
by  scholars  and  divines  who  are  to  him 
"  as  captain  is  to  subaltern.”  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund’s  objections  are  mainly  confined 
to  mere  questions  of  translation,  and  it 
is  on  those  questions  that  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  on  the  other  side.  If  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  is  the  Hugh  Broughton 
of  critics,  Sir.  E.  Beckett  resembles  Dr. 
Cell.  For  Dr.  Gell  criticised  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  Sir 
Edmund  does  that  of  the  Revised.  He 
complained  of  the  inversions  of  the 
Translators,  their  supplemental  terms, 
the  obtrusion  of  their  personal  opinions, 
and  their  insertions  in  the  margin  of 
what  he  held  to  be  the  better  and  truer 
renderings.  The  complaints  now  urged 
against  the  Revisers  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  the  same  effect. 

I.  Sir  Edmund  says,  for  instance, 
that  many  of  the  alterations  “  are  due  to 
modern  rules  about  the  meaning  of  using 
or  omitting  the  Greek  definite  article;'* 
and  he  thinks  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  did  not  always  observe  these 
rules,  ”  because,  if  they  did,  they  some¬ 
times  wrote  nonsense.”  In  saying  this 
he  reminds  us  of  the  outcry  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Standish,  who,  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  declared  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  that 
he  was  not  going  to  be  sent  to  school  by 
"a  shallow  and  pretentious  Grecian” 
like  Erasmus. 

But  what  does  Sir  Edmund  mean  by 
‘‘  modern  rules  ”?  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  rules  are  true  or  not. 
The  rules  as  to  the  use  of  the  Greek 
article  are  founded  on  the  inductions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  grammarians,  cor¬ 
rected  and  expanded  by  that  study  of 
the  language  itself,  and  the  usage  of  its 
best  writers,  which  has  been  ten  times 
more  profound  and  thorough  since  the 
days  of  Bentley  than  it  ever  was  before. 
The  New  Testament  is  written  in  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Greek — that  is,  Greek  as  cur¬ 
rently  spoken  after  the  days  of  Alexan¬ 
der  even  by  those  who  were  not  Greeks 
by  birth.  Now,  not  only  has  our  gen- 

*P.  13. 


eral  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
become  far  more  accurate  than  it  was  at 
any  previous  period,  but  the  specialities 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  have  been 
thoroughly  mastered  by  the  labors  of 
many  successive  grammarians  and  lexi¬ 
cographers.  Writers  will,  of  course, 
differ  from  each  other  in  all  matters 
which  affect  extreme  nicety  of  usage, 
since  languages  themselves  differ  so 
widely  that  some,  like  the  Latin,  have 
no  articles  at  all.*  And  vet  it  was  this 
very  want  of  an  article  in  Latin  which 
caused  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  and  consequently  led  our  own 
Translators  into  error.  But  two  axioms 
may  be  definitely  laid  down,  and  on 
both  of  them  the  Revisers  have  icted  : 
the  one,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  reason  for  the  expression  or 
omission  of  the  article  by  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers  is  easily  ascertainable  ; 
the  other,  that  where  the  reason  is 
ascertainable,  it  is  the  simple  duty  of  the 
translator  to  represent  the  meaning  of 
the  original  writer,  and  not  to  abandon 
it  for  the  sake  of  supposed  euphony,  or 
because  he  fancies  that  he  can  improve 
upon  the  original.  His  duty  is  not  to 
amend,  but  to  translate.  ”  Aliud  est 
esse  vatem,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “  aliud 
esse  interpretem.” 

I.  Now,  as  Sir  Edmund’s  objections 
are  based  again  and  again  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  by  the  Revisers  to  the  article, 
I  will  examine,  almost  at  random,  some 
of  his  instances.  The  remarks  which 
apply  to  these  instances'  apply  to  many 
more.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  article  omitted  in  our  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  gives  some  important 
or  valuable  result  ;f  but  1  will  content 


*  “  Articulus  Grads  suptrfluus”  says  Scali- 
ger,  “  nobis  nullus  !’’ 

J  The  restoration  of  the  article  by  the  Revis¬ 
ers  is  interesting  historically  in  Matt.  ii.  4,  iv. 
5-9,  32,  V.  I ;  Mark  v.  13  ;  Luke  xvii.  17,  xviii. 
II,  xxiv.  10 ;  John  iii.  10,  viii.  3  ;  Acts  ix.  2  ;  2 
Thess  ii.  3:1  Cor.  v.  7,  ix.  4 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6, 
17,  xii.  13,  18  ;  Rev.  vii.  14.  It  is  important 
doctrinally  in  Matt.  xii.  41,  xxiv.  13  ;  John.  v. 
35  ;  Gal.  iii.  10  seq.',  Rom.  v.  9,  xii.  19  and 
passim  ;  Col.  i.  19  ;  Heb.  xi.  10  ;  Jas.  v.  20. 
Bentley  pointed  out  more  than  a  century  ago 
the  theological  loss  that  results  from  the  neglect 
of  the  articles  in  Rom.  v.  15-19.  The  wrong 
insettion  of  the  article  in  the  A.  V.  is  objection¬ 
able  in  r  Tim.  vi.  10;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  etc.  In¬ 
stances  might  be  endlessly  multiplied. 
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myself  with  following  Sir  Edmund  in  in* 
stances  which  he  has  selected  for  special 
animadversion  out  of  the  books  of  St. 
Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

a.  Matt.  V.  15,  “  Neither  do  men 
light  a  lamp  (Xvxvov)  and  put  it  under 
the  bushel  (tov  fiodiov),”  Why — such  is 
the  complaint — should  the  Revisers  have 
substitute  “  lamp”  for  "  candle,”  and 
why  should  they  have  put  “  the"  before 
“  bushel  ”?  The  answer  is  precisely  the 
same  as  must  be  given  to  scores  of  these 
objections.  It  is  because  ^vx^<>s  means 
“a  lamp,”  and  not  “a  candle;”  and 
because  St.  Matthew  wrote  “  the 
bushel,”  not  “  a  bushel.”  If  local  col¬ 
oring  and  correct  archaeology  be  of  any 
value  at  all — nay,  even  if  it  be  of  no 
value — the  translator  has  no  right  to  put 
an  incorrect  term  when  he  has  a  correct 
one  ready  at  hand.  “  The  bed,”  Sir  E. 
admits,  is  quite  intelligible,  “  because 
that  is  one  known  piece  of  furniture  ; 
but  what  is  ‘  the  bushel  ’?  ”  The  answer 
is  that  “  the  bushel  ”  is  used  because  in 
general  there  was  but  one  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  poor  houses  from  which  our 
Lord  and  His  hearers  came  ;  and  that, 
since  He  used  the  article,  nothing  but 
ignorance  of  Greek  could  excuse  an  ac¬ 
curate  translator  fur  passing  it  over. 

b.  Matt.  V.  32,  “  The  hell  of  fire.” 
”  Nobody,”  says  Sir  E.,  “  ever  heard 
of  it  before.”  Alas,  no  I  If  they  had, 
and  still  more  if  the  Revisers  had  here 
had  the  courage  to  follow  the  direct  and 
undeniable  example  of  our  Lord,  by 
transliterating  into  English  the  technical 
Hebrew  word  Gehenna,  which  He  would 
not  translate,  but  (because  it  was  tech¬ 
nical)  transliterated  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek — then  a  vast  amount  of  glaring 
and  dangerous  error  might  have  been 
dispelled.  For  what  is  the  true  and 
only  proper  translation  ?  Not  even 
"  the  hell  of  fire,”  but  “  the  Gehenna 
of  fire,”  as  the  Revisers  rightly  ren¬ 
der  it  in  the  margin.  Not  ”  the  hell 
of  fire,”  because  the  connotations  of  the 
word  “  hell,”  in  its  most  important  par- 
ticularSy  are — as  I  have  elsewhere  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt* — in 
direct  contradiction  to  those  of  the  word 
“  Gehenna.”  ”  Hell  ”--in  the  popu¬ 
lar  dogmatism  even  of  learned  theologi- 


•  ”  Mercy  and  Judgment,”  pp.  180-221. 


ans — means  a  punishment  exclusively 
everlasting  ;  “  Gehenna,”  the  technical 
Hebrew  word  used  by  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles,  meant  —  as  a  matter  of 
the  most  absolute  certainty-r-a  punish¬ 
ment  normally  terminable.  Sir  Edmund 
could  have  chosen  no  instance  which 
more  decisively  shows  the  importance  of 
the  Greek  article,  and  the  fatal  results 
which  may  follow  from  carelessness  in 
rendering  it. 

c.  Matt.  xi.  2,  ”  The  Christ.”  Sir 
Edmund  says  that  the  Revisers  ”  seem 
always  to  have  introduced  'the'  before 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,”  and  considers 
that  this  has  been  done  ”  in  a  manner 
quite  unnatural  and  offensive,  consid¬ 
ering  that  Christ  has  for  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  now  been  a  proper  name.” 
But  Sir  E.  has  here  unwittingly  given 
the  very  reason  why  the  accuracy  of  the 
Revisers  is  not  only  correct,  but  really 
important.  In  the  Gospels  the  word 
“  Christ,”  with  scarcely  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  an  office.  Herod  did  not 
ask  the  Sanhedrin  ”  where  Christ  should 
be  born,”  but  "  where Christ  ” — i.e., 
the  promised  Messiah  —  ”  should  be 
born.”  St.  John  did  not  hear  in  prison 
the  works  of  Christ,  but  Messianic  works 
— the  works  of  the  Messiah.  The  fact 
that  ”  Christ  ”  became  a  proper  name, 
even  within  the  New  Testament  epoch, 
is  one  of  the  silent  indications  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  word  “Christ”  from  the 
designation  of  an  office  to  the  name  of 
a  person  is  determined  by  the  great 
landmark  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  That  landmar'f,  obliterated  by 
the  A.  V.,*  is  restored  by  the  Revisers. 

d.  Matt.  xiii.  3,  7,  “  The  sower  went 
forth  to  sow.”  “What  sower?”  asks 
Sir  E.,  and  quotes  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  condemnation  of  the  article, 
although  St.  Matthew  used  it.  Of 
course  we  have  all  known  since  we  were 
boys  of  the  use  of  the  “  generic  article,” 
which  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Malan, 
and  others  think  a  sufficient  ground  for 
condemning  the  Revisers  for  making 
this  change.  But  our  Lord  said  “  the 
sower,”  just  as  He  said  “  the  thorns,” 
and  “ rock,”  because  He  was  fol- 


*  For  brevity’s  sake  I  will  henceforth  allude 
to  the  Authorized  Version  as  the  A.  V. 
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lowing  that  Divine  method  which  char¬ 
acterized  his  teaching,  of  drawing  les¬ 
sons  from  tnat  which  He  and  his  hearers 
saw  before  their  eyes.  There  was  the 
sower  actually  sowing  before  them  ! 
There,  as  I  have  seen  on  the  spot,  is  the 
trodden  path,  and  the  thorns,  and  the 
rocky  ground,  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 
which  the  Speaker  pointed  out,  as  He 
emphasized,  through  the  witness  of  the 
eyes,  the  instruction  of  the  soul.  It  is 
never  safe  for  the  translators  of  a  sacred 
book  to  be  inaccurate  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  or  associations,  or  fancy,  or  h 
priori  reasoning,  or  anything  else.  Had 
they  been  so  in  this  instance,  we  should 
have  lost  some  of  the  gracious  pictures 
which  enable  us  to  reproduce  in  all  its 
original  vividness  that  beautiful  scene. 
We  do  not  want  familiar  inaccuracy  or 
pretty-sounding  error  :  we  want  what 
Jesus  said. 

e.  Heb.  vi.  16,  “  The  oath  is  final  for 
confirmation.”  ”  What  oath  ?  Here 
is  an  article  gone  mad  !”  Well,  if  so, 
the  article  went  mad  in  the  original. 
No  doubt  the  writer  could  have  said 
”  an  oath”  if  he  had  so  desired  ;  but  he 
said — and  therefore  the  Revisers  had  no 
choice  but  to  say — the  oath.  What 
oath  ?  Is  it  very  difficult  to  answer, 
”  the  oath  to  which  men  always  appeal 
as  a  final  resource  ?”  In  this  case  the 
change  is  not  very  important,  but  Sir 
Edmund’s  criticisms  aSect  the  writer, 
not  the  Revisers.  They  had  simply  no 
right  to  obliterate  the  article  *which  he 
used. 

/.  Heb.  ix.  27,  ”  It  is  appointed  un¬ 
to  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  cometh 
judgment.”  ”  As  if  there  could  be  the 
smallest  doubt  that  it  meant  the  judg¬ 
ment  !”  I  humbly  submit  that  there  is 
every  doubt ;  nay,  more,  that  there  is 
positive  certainty  that  it  does  not  mean 
”  judgment,”  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  popularly  understood.  By 
abandoning  the  article  which  King 
James’s  translators  here  incorrectly  in¬ 
serted,  the  Revisers  help,  as  they  have 
done  in  so  many  other  places,  silently 
to  remove  deep  seated  errors.  At  the 
death  of  each  of  us  there  follows  ”  a 
judgment,”  as  the  sacred  writer  says  ; 
the  judgment,  the  final  judgment,  may 
not  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In  the 
omission  of  that  unauthorized  little  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  A.  V.  by  the  Revisers  lies 
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no  less  a  doctrine  than  that  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  Intermediate  State. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  follow 
Sir  Edmund  through  all  the  other  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  criticises  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  article  by  the  Revisers.  In 
every  instance  it  is  defensible  ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  necessary  ; 
in  some  it  was  profoundly  important. 
The  criticisms  really  fall  on  the  New 
Testament  writers,  not  on  the  Revisers. 

“  Ignoscit  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas.” 

II.  But,  if  Sir  Edmund  is  angry  with 
the  attention  paid  by  the  Revisers  to  the 
"  modern  rules” — in  other  words,  the 
correct  rules — for  rendering  the  article, 
he  is  still  more  so  with  their  observance 
of  the  modem  rules — in  other  words  the 
only  rules  there  are — about  the  tenses, 
and  especially  the  aorists.  He  says, 
that  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
clearly  did  not  mind  these  aorists  and 
articles  and  particles  as  good  scholars 
may  expect  them  to  have  done,  because 
we  find  that  it  sometimes  makes  non¬ 
sense  or  confusion  to  assume  that  they 
did  and  he  refers  to  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  to  prove  his  astonishing  point. 

i.  I  reply,  generally,  that  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  demonstrably  did  at¬ 
tend  to  the  difference  between  aorists 
and  perfects  ;  that  they  would  not  have 
been  writing  Greek  at  all  if  they  did 
not ;  and  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  reason  of  their  usage  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  in  some  instances  the  idiomatic 
usage  of  English  differs  from  that  of 
Greek  ;  and  that  in  a  fesv  instances  the 
practical  distinction  between  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  one  tense  and  the  other  is  so 
small  that  either  might  have  been  used. 
But  the  highest  authority  in  Hellenistic 
grammar — Dr.  Winer — says,  ”  It  can¬ 
not  be  distinctly  shown  from  any  pas¬ 
sages  that  could  be  adduced  that  the 
aorist  stands  for  the  perfect  and 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
tenses  of  the  New  Testament  are  well 
aware  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  and  Sir  E.  Beckett  may 
be  as  vexed,  or  surprised,  or  indignant 
as  they  like,  but  the  obliteration  of  the 
Greek  aorist  in  the  A.  V.  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  altered  the  perspective  of  some 
Christian  truths,  and  concealed  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  apos- 
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tolic  thought.  Nothing  can  more  de¬ 
cisively  prove  the  radical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  aorists  and  perfects — aorists  ex¬ 
pressive  of  actions  which  took  place  at 
some  indefinite  moment  in  the  past,  per¬ 
fects  expressive  of  actions  just  complet¬ 
ed,  or  of  which  the  effects  are  still  per* 
manent — than  that  the  sacred  writers, 
in  not  a  few  passages,  use  the  two  tenses 
by  way  of  contrast  in  the  very  same 
clause,  and  always  with  an  accurate  dis 
crimination  of  their  meaning.  Thus  we 
find  : — 

John  i.  3,  “  Without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  {iykvero)  which  hath  been 
made  {ytyovev). 

1  Cor.  ix.  22,  “  I  became  (iyevo/iov) 
to  the  weak  as  weak.  I  har/e  become 
(yfy«vo)  all  things  to  all.” 

Col.  i.  16,  17,  “In  Him  were  all 
things  created  {iKTiathj)  ;  all  things  ha7'e 
been  created  {etcrioTai)  through  Him  and 
unto  Him.” 

2  Cor.  vii.  13,  14.  “  We  have  been 
comforted  {jrapaKEKXii^ieUa)  and  we  re¬ 
joiced  (Ixapriisev)  in  the  joy  of  Titus, 
because  his  spirit  has  been  refreshed 
(dvaneTTavTai)”  etc.* 

And  as  for.  the  aorist,  taken  alone,  it 
is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  our  A.  V. 
the  verbs  expressive  of  great  crises  of 
the  Christian  life  are  always  rendered 
by  perfects  (“  I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ,”  ”  He  hath  quickened  me,” 
”  Ye  ha7’e  been  sealed,”  “  He  hath 
saved  us”),  in  St.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand  (and  therefore  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion),  all  these  acts  are  looked  on,  as 
Bishop  Lightfoot  justly  points  out,  ”  as 
summed  up  in  one  definite  act  in  the 
past  ;  potentially  to  all  men  in  our  Lord’s 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  actually  to 
each  individual  man  when  he  accepts 
Christ,  is  baptized  into  Christ. ”f  Is  it 
right  that  a  conception  so  profound  and 
remarkable  should  simply  disappear  be¬ 
cause  of  sheer  carelessness  about  the 
rendering  of  tenses  ?  When  St.  Paul 
says  that  “  Christ  was  buried  (^Ta<w;) 

*  For  other  instances  see  2  Cor.  v.  17,  xvii. 
17,  18  ;  I  John  iv.  9,  10,  14. 

i  Sec  Rom.  vi..  Col.  ii.  and  iii.,  Gal.  pas¬ 
sim,  Eph.  i.  II,  13,  ii.  passim,  etc.  All  these 
“  baptismal  aorists,”  which,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  says,  ”  shows  that  St.  Paul  surveys  the 
whole  held  of  spiritual  life  from  a  baptismal 
point  of  view,”  are  obliterated  in  the  A.  V.  In 
some  instances  this  neglect  of  the  aorist  is  the¬ 
ologically  disastrous,  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  14. 


and  hath  been  raised  {kyriyeprai)”  he  em¬ 
phasizes  by  a  touch  the  fact  that  the 
death  and  burial  of  Christ  were,  so  to 
speak,  but  for  a  moment,  while  his  Res¬ 
urrection  means  nothing  less  than  infi¬ 
nite,  permanent,  and  continuous  life. 
To  me,  then,  it  seems  that  the  transla¬ 
tors  could  not  but  notice  the  distinction 
between  .perfects  and  aorists,  and  that 
for  their  faithfulness  and  accuracy  in 
this  respect  they  deserve,  not  bitter 
complaints,  but  grateful  recognition. 

•  ii.  And  besides  this  general  answer, 

I  reply  specifically  that  I  have  not  ob¬ 
served  one  of  the  instances  adduced 
against  the  Revisers  in  respect  of  this 
change  in  which  they  would  have  been 
justified  in  leaving  untouched  the  loose 
renderings  of  the  A.V.  For  instance  : — 

a.  Matt.  ii.  2,  ”  We  saw  his  star  in 
the  Fast,  and  are  come."  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
others,  protest  against  this.  Yet  noth¬ 
ing  but  custom  blinds  us  from  seeing 
that  the  “  we  have  seen”  of  the  English 
Version  is  incorrect.  It  .is  incorrect,  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  Evangelist 
wrote  eldofiev  and  not  ecjpaKafiev.  It  is 
incorrect,  secondly,  because  it  conceals 
the  fact  that  the  Mages  had  not  seen  the 
star  just  before,  but  had  seen  it  in  the 
far  land  from  which  they  came. 

b.  Matt.  ii.  15,  “  Out  of  Egypt  did  / 
call  my  son.”  What  could  the  Revisers 
do  but  alter  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ?  The  Greek  is  not  KeKXrjKa 
but  iud^eoa.  The  .\.  V*  confuses  the 
entire  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  hides 
the  invariable  method  of  St^  Matthew  in 
his  references  to  Old  Testament  prophe¬ 
cies.  Hoshea’s  reference  (Hosh.  xi.  i) 
is  to  the  calling  forth  of.  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt ;  and  St.  Matthew  only  ad¬ 
duces  the  passage  as  a  prophecy  on  that 
principle  of  interpretation  which  regard¬ 
ed  as  Messianic  the  whole  cycle  of 
events  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  is  by 
a  restoration  of  the  tenses  actually  used 
that  we  may.  expect,  in  this  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  texts,  to  rekindle  a  light 
of  understanding  which  has  long  faded 
away  in  those  fogs  of  arbitrary  and  fan¬ 
tastic  exegesis  which  are  to  many  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclu¬ 
sive  title  of  ”  theologians”  as  the  very 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  We  do  not 
want  that  sort  of  theology.  We  want 
truth.  ’  We  do  not  want  either  tradition 
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or  ecclesiasticism,  or  St.  Augustine,  or 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Still  less  do  we 
want  the  elaborate  fictions  of  hosts  of 
later  commentators.  We  want  the  sweet 
air  of  Heaven  and  the  pure  light  of  day. 

111.  Similar  reasons  for  the  Revisers! 
accuracy  might  be  offered  again  and 
again,  and  scores  of  passages  might  be 
adduced  in  which  they  thus  restore 
some  deep  and  unnoticed  thought  of  the 
sacred  writer.  And,  surely,  the  last 
who  ought  to  complain  are  those  who 
have  so  loudly  proclaimed  their  adhe¬ 
sion  to  what  Faber  calls  the  “  grotesque 
fanaticism”  of  letter-worship,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
repudiates.  Of  course  if  it  were  true 
that,  in  seeking  for  accuracy,  the  Revis¬ 
ers  have  sacrificed  English  idiom,  or  if 
it  were  true  that  they  have  (as  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  reiterates)  ever  perpetrated 
“  nonsense,”  by  failing  to  be  faithful — 
then  their  changes  would  be  indefensi¬ 
ble.  But  we  deny  the  sacrifice  of  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom,  however  rigidly  that  phrase 
be  interpreted  ;  and  if  there  be  “  non¬ 
sense” — which  we  deny  most  emphati¬ 
cally — then  it  lies  in  the  words  of  the 
original,  not  in  the  exactness  of  the  re¬ 
production.  It  is  true  that  we  in  Eng¬ 
lish  sometimes  use  perfects  where  (ireeks 
used  aorists,  not  of  course  because  the 
perfect  is  the  same  thing  as  the  aorist, 
but  because  we  look  at  the  same  acts 
from  different  points  of  view.  This  the 
Revisers  have  seen,  and  have  allowed 
for.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  retain  the  original  aorist 
when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  our 
own  idiom  to  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 
The  charge  of  ”  wooden  pedantry,”  so 
often  brought  against  the  Revisers,  real¬ 
ly  applies  to  those  who  would  clamp  the 
English  language  into  a  rigid  formalism 
which  its  genius  repudiates.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  a  living  organism,  not  a 
dead  product. 

Now  we  are  only  following  the  instan¬ 
ces  which  our  critic  has  adduced,  and 
he  naturally  imagines  that  he  has  got  a 
strong  point  in  the  scornful  remarks 
which  he  makes  about  the  rendering  of 
certain  tenses  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  So,  at  first  sight,  he  has  ;  but 
his  apparent  strength  turns  out  to  be  a 
special  weakness. 

Heb.  ix.  18,  “  The  first  covenant  hath 
not  been  dedicated  without  blood.” 
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Heb.  vii.  6,  “  He  ....  hath  taken 
tithes  of  Abraham.” 

Heb.  X.  28,  “A  man  that  hath  set  at 
naught  Moses’  law  died  without  mercy 
on  the  word  of  two  or  three  witnesses.” 

Heb.  xi.  5,  ”  For  before  his  transla¬ 
tion,  he  hath  witness  borne  to  him  that  he 
had  been  well-pleasing  to  God.” 

Heb.  xi.  17,  ”  Abraham,  being  tried, 
hath  offered  up  (marg.)  Isaac.” 

Now  here,  doubtless  the  reader  will 
think  that  Sir  Edmund  has  a  plain  case. 
He  says  that  in  these  passages  we  have 
the  ”  favorite  sacrifice  of  sense  to 
tense  ;”  proofs  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  “  did  not  know”  or  “  at  any  rate 
often  disregarded  ”  the”  rules  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  several  past  tenses  ;”  “'non¬ 
sense  ;”  ”  confusion  ;”  ”  bad  English  ;” 
and  so  forth. 

Yet  how  simple  is  the  answer  ! 

The  use  of  the  tenses  in  these  and 
other  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  is  a  marked  speciality  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  mind  and  method.  It  is  as  little 
idiomatic — in  other  words,  as  little  nor¬ 
mal —  in  Greek  as  in  English.  Why  did 
the  writer  express  himself  in  this  unusual 
way  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
a  part  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  a  part  of  his 
training,  a  part  of  his  philosophy  to  re¬ 
gard  the  words  and  events  of  Scripture 
as  permanent  and  present  things.  Such 
usages  of  the  perfect  are  not  found  in 
other  New  Testament  writers,  because 
they  had  not  this  mental  peculiarity. 
St.  Paul,  for  instance,  does  not  write 
thus.  This  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
mental  vision,  shown  in  his  use  of  ten¬ 
ses,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  Alexandrian- 
ism  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and 
another  of  the  many  proofs  that  the 
writer  is  not  St.  Paul.  If  the  English 
be  “nonsense,”  “confusion,”  etc. — 
which  we  deny — it  is  so  only  because  it 
faithfully  preserves  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
and  obliterated  peculiarity  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  a  peculiarity  full  of  critical,  histor¬ 
ical,  and  psychological  value.  Several 
of  the  sacred  writers  have  idiosyncrasies 
of  expression.  St.  Matthew  is  fond  of 
participles,  St.  Paul  of  repetitions,  St. 
Mark  has  a  peculiar  structure  of  senten¬ 
ces,  St.  John  has  unusual  causal  con¬ 
nections.  Were  all  these  marks  of  in¬ 
dividuality  to  be  ruthlessly  expunged  ? 
Here  is  a  plain  and  clear  issue  for  the 
English  public.  What  did  they  desire 
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in  the  New  Revision  ?  Did  they  want 
truth,  accuracy,  humble  fidelity,  and 
the  minutest  care  ;  or  did  they  want 
their  ears  to  be  pleased  by  the  retention 
of  incorrect  and  familiar  rhythms  ?  Did 
they  desire  to  have  truth  or  tradition — 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  or  to  be  an¬ 
swered  according  to  their  idols  ?  Did 
they  want  a  correct  sumpsimus,  or  their 
erroneous  but  pleasing  mumpsimus.  So 
much  blame  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
Revision  and  the  Revisers  that  one  who 
was  not  a  Reviser,  and  whose  only 
strong  suggestion — like  Hugh  Brough¬ 
ton’s  of  old — the  Revisers  partially  re¬ 
jected,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
when,  after  all  these  voices,  there  is 
peace,  he  firmly  believes  the  Revised 
Version  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Scripture  knowledge,  far  truer,  because 
far  less  artificial  and  traditional,  than 
that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

IV.  I.et  us  pass  to  another  large  class 
of  renderings  to  which  seriatim  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Beckett  objects.  I  will  put  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  together  that  the  reader  may  . 
judge  for  himself  : — 

Matt.  iii.  7,  “Ye  offspring  of  vi¬ 
pers.” 

Matt.  vii.  13,  “  The  narroiv  gate.” 

“  xiii.  2,  “  All  the  multitude  stood 
on  the  beach." 

Matt.  xiv.  26,  “  It  is  an  apparition." 

Acts  xxvii.  27,  “  The  sailors  surmised 
that  they  were  drawing  near  to  some 
country.” 

I  Cor.  xiii.  i,  ”  A  clanging  cymbal.” 

On  all  these  changes  we  have  severe 
reflections,  but  again  I  ask  what  else 
could  the  Revisers  have  done  ?  "Strait  " 
is  now  an  archaism  for  “  narrow,”  and 
since  it  is  almost  universally  mistaken 
by  the  people  for  the  unmeaning 
“  straight,”  the  Revisers  wisely  altered 
it  that  its  important  sense  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  The  Greek  words, 
yevvijfsaTa,  alyiaXog,  tftxVTaofia,  mean, 
and  mean  exactly,  what  the  Revisers 
have  put  as  their  English  equivalents — 

‘  ‘  offspring^  ”  “  beach, "  ‘  ‘  apparition.  ’  ’ 

They  do  not  exactly  mean  “  genera¬ 
tion,”  "  shore,”  “  spirit.”  Those 
English  words  have  other  equivalents  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
each  instance  we  have  a  distinct  gain. 
“  Generation  of  vipers,”  besides  being 
inaccurate,  was  vague;  "offspring  of 
vipers"  means,  as  the  original  meant. 


that  they  were  serpentes  e  serpentibus." 
“  Beach"  calls  express  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ists.  It  is  the  exact  word  for  the  exact 
spot  at  which  the  event  referred  to  took 
place,  and  it  suits  no  other  spot  on  the 
whole  lake.  Again,  an  apparition  means, 
as  in  the  Greek,  something  purely  phan¬ 
tasmal.  The  word  is  confused  with  all 
kinds  of  other  speculations  when  it  is, 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  carelessly  rendered  as 
though  it  were  “  spirit.”  Sir  Edmund 
supposes  that  “  surmise"  is  a  new  word, 
but  we  already  have  ”  surmisings”  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Clanging  cymbal  ”  is  in¬ 
definitely  nearer  the  true  meaning  of  the 
grand  onomatopcea  used  by  St.  Paul — 
XaXuvs  dXaXd^otv — than  the  weak  and 
incorrect  “  tinkling”  to  which  we  are 
accustomed- 

V.  Let  us  take  another  batch  of 
specimens. 

a.  Matt.  ix.  9,  “  Matthew  sitting  at 
the  place  of  toll." 

“Why  not  the  old  custom  1"  is-.dhe 
.question  asked.  Principally,  of  course, 
because  the  word  is  TtXuviuv,  not 
But  “  what  was  the  toll  for  ?”  and  the 
critic,  being  unaware  of  the  simple  answer 
to  his  own  question,  makes  merry  over 
thecliange.  “  Perhaps,”  he  says,  “they 
do  nut  know,  as  any  lawyer  could  have 
told  them,  that  a  toll  is  the  opposite  of  a 
tax  or  custom,  and  that  *  a  toll  ’  is  a 
‘  payment  for  transit  or  carriage.’  ” 
Exactly  so  ;  and  therefore  it  would  have 
been  positively  wrong  to  follow  the  A. 
V.  in  rendering  reXCiviov  as  though  St. 
Matthew  had  written  The  Re¬ 

visers  knew  this,  and  also  knew,  what 
Sir  Edmund  clearly  does  not  know,  that 
there  was  “  a  toll,"  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  at  that  very  spot.  By  re¬ 
storing  the  correct  version  the  Revisers 
furnish  one  more  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Apostolic  eye-witness.  How 
could  they  have  been  justified  in  trans¬ 
lating  a  word  by  that  which  Sir  Edmund 
tells  us  is  its  very  opposite  ? 

b.  \h.2X\..\x.  2‘x^," Flute-players."  Why 
not  the  old  ”  minstrels”  ’  Because  the 
Greek  is  avXrjTai,  and  because  the  Re¬ 
visers  had  no  right  to  substitute  the 
vague  for  the  specific,  or  to  conceal  from 
us  the  glimpse  thus  given  of  ancient 
customs. 

c.  Matt.  X.  19,  "Be  not  anxious  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak.” 
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Matt.  vi.  34I  "Be  not  therefore  anxious 
for  the  morrow.” 

Sir  Edmund  thinks  that  the  old 
”  Take  no  thought"  “obviously  expres¬ 
ses  the  meaning  better.”  “  Take  no 
thought  ”  is  an  archaism  for  “  Be  not 
anxious.”  But  to  the  thousands  who 
are  unaware  of  this  it  involved  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mistranslation  of  \ir\  uepifiVTjarjTe. 
The  first  text  became  to  ignorant  minis¬ 
ters  an  excuse  for  gross  carelessness  ; 
the  second  became  to  unthrifty  arti¬ 
sans  an  exhortation  to  improvidertce. 
“  Anxious”  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mod¬ 
em  word  introduced  into  the  Revised 
Version  ;  but  was  there  not  a  cause  ? 

d.  Matt.  XV.  6,  “  Ye  have  made  void* 
the  word  of  God,  because  of  your  tradi¬ 
tion.”  In  other  words, /(?r  the  sake  of 
their  traditional  ignorance,  which  they 
took  for  knowledge,  they  emptied  of  its 
significance  the  word  of  God.  They 
could  noX.  under  any  circumstances  make 
it  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions,  as 
the  A.  V.  makes  them  do. 

e.  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  “  All  these  things 
are  the  beginning  of  travail.”  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Beckett  ventures  to  call  this  “  one 
of  the  most  absurd  of  their  alterations  ;” 
he  adds  that  “if  it  were  to  be  really 
understood  in  the  proper  sense  here  it 
would  be  outrageous  nonsense.”  Here, 
as  in  multitu(ks  of  other  criticism,  we 
see,  at  a  glance,  that  Sir  Edmund  is 
writing  from  a  standpoint  of  knowledge 
far  inferior  to  the  Revisers’.  “  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam.”  It  is  always 
dangerous,  as  Coleridge  phrased  it,  to 
ultra-crepidate.  For  if  "travail”  be 
“outrageous  nonsense,”  it -was  “out¬ 
rageous  nonsense”  deliberately  uttered 
and  as  deliberately  translated.  The 
answer  here  is  not  only  that  oxJcves 
means  “travail”  “birth  pangs,”  and 
nothing  else,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  inaccurate  and  unfaithful  to  render 
it  by  the  vague  and,  in  this  instance, 
unmeaning  “  sorrows  ;”  but  that,  for  a 
long  period,  the  troublous  times  which 
were  to  precede  the  Messianic  advent 
had  been  known  by  the  specific  name  of 
“  the  birth  pangs  ”  or  “  travail-throes” 
of  the  Messiah.  The  phrase,  which  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 

*  i/Kvpuaare.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Revisers 
have  here  deviated  from  the  aopsu  It  refers 
back  to  the  time  when  the  school'^ of Tradi¬ 
tion”  had  grown  up. 
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had  a  most  peculiar  technical  and 
historical  significance,  long  lost  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  but  now  restored  by  the 
carefulness  of  the  Revisers. 

f.  Matt,  xxvii.  38,  “  Robbers.” 

"  The  Revisers  had  much  better  have 
left  *  thieves’  alone  :  for  there  is  no  such 
peculiar  infamy  attached  to  highway 
robbers  as  Revisionists  assume.”  Re¬ 
visionists  have  assumed  nothing,  but 
have  simply  distinguished,  as  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  have  invariably  done,  between 
xAeTTTot,  “  thieves,”  in  Matt.  vi.  19. 
etc.,  and  “robbers.”  Judas 

was  a  thief  ;  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 
The  old  mistranslation,  besides  the  in¬ 
excusable  want  of  accuracy,  utterly  con¬ 
fuses  the  chief  significance  which  "the 
Crucifixion  had  to  many  who  witnessed 
it.  Not  even  the  Romans,  not  even  the 
Pharisees,  not  even  Herod  dreamed  of 
degrading  our  Lord  to  the  level  of  a 
“  thief  they  chose  to  class  him  as  a 
political  incendiary  like  their  Sicarii, 
and  bandits — followers  perhaps  of  the 
school  of  Judas  of  Gaulon — whom  they 
crucified  on  either  side  of  him. 

g.  Rev.  vii.  2,  “  The  whole  moon  be¬ 
came  as  blood.”  The  critic  here  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  hypercritical,  not  upon  the 
Revisers,  but  upon  St.  John.  St.  John, 
in  the  true  reading,  wrote,  “  the  whole 
moon,”  or  rather  “  the  moon,  over  all 
her  surface,”  simply  because  he  is  con¬ 
trasting  what  happened  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  seal  with  the  darkening  of 
a  third  part  oi  her  surface  after  the  blast 
of  the  third  trumpet. 

A.  Rev.  xiii.  i,  "Diadems.”  Why 
diadems,  instead  of  the  old  crowns  ? 
For  the  very  simple  reason  that  through¬ 
out  the  Apocalypse  “  crowns”  {oTk<pav<>i) 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Lamb  and  to  his 
Saints,  while  “  diadems”  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  insignia  of  the  Wild  Beast  and  his 
votaries.  There  is  as  great  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “  crowns”  and  “  diadems” 
as  between  Immortalities  (^ua)  and 
Wild  Blasts  {Orfpia),  which  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  confounded  together  in  the  A. 
V.  Nay,  more  :  is  Sir  Edmund  aware 
that  no  small  part  of  the  question  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
hinges  on  this  very  word — the  word 
diadems — in  its  special  and  technical 
sense  ?  If  not,  I  will  leave  him  to  seek 
further  enlightenment. 

i.  James  ti.  19,  “  The  devils  also  be- 
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lieve  and  shudder."  This  rendering  is  the  Revisers  to  do — to  retain  his  peculi- 
the  plea  for  recurrent  mirth.  But  if  St.  arity  by  an  exact  English  equivalent,  or, 
James  wrote  “  shudder”  what  could  the  as  Sir  P2dmund  suggests,  to  efface  it  by 
Revisers  do  ?  \nd,  however  much  the  ”  in  the  midst  of  heaven  ”  ?  They  use 
critic  may  laugh,  St.  James  did  write  the  words  “  «  gospel,”  not  "  M<r  Gos- 
“  shudder.”  The  word  <Pfnaai)VOi  is  pel,”  because  St.  John  does.  He  is 
unique,  as  “  shudder”  is  ;  and  “  shud-  not  alluding  (as  Sir  Edmund  supposes) 
der”  is  a  good  English  word,  and  is  its  to  “  the  Gospel,”  but  to  the  special  mes- 
exact  equivalent.  If  St.  James  meant  sage  which  follows.  They  call  the  gos- 
”  tremble,”  he  could  have  used,  as  the  pel  “  eternal,”  not  everlasting,”  be- 
other  sacred  writers  do  again  and  again,  cause  aluvmg  never  necessarily  involves 
the  common  Greek  verb  rpefiovat.  (though  it  may  connote)  the  notion  of 
What  is  there  in  the  version,  except  its  endlessness,  but  even,  in  many  instan- 
unfamiliar  accuracy,  to  excite  any  one’s  ces,  absolutely  excludes  it. 
laughter?  The  laughter  is  at  St.  James.  «.  Rev.  iv.  6,  "Living  creatures." 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  learn  the  les*  It  is  fairly  astonishing  that  the  critics  of 
son  which  he  intended — that  there  is  an  the  Revisers  should  find  fault  with  the 
awful  differeade  between  the  fear  which  substitution  of  "living  creatures"  for 
may  be  full  of  reverence  and  holiness  the  ruinous  mistranslation  ”  Beasts.” 
and  the  coarse  sense  of  physical  repul-  Owing  to  the  modem'  connotation  of 
sion,  the  horror  of  devilish  antipathy  ?  ”  beasts,”  the  word  had  become  singu- 

y.  Heb.  vii.  3  and  6,  "  Without  gene-  larly  degraded  and  unfortunate  in  such 
alogy."  It  is  not  true  that  Melchizedek  a  juxtaposition.  Further  than  that,  it 
was  without  descent,  in  the  ordinary  most  unhappily  obliterates  the  principle 
sense  of  the  word  :  it  is  both  true,  defi-  of  allusive  contrast  on  which  the  whole 
nite,  and  a  correct  version  to  say  that  he  Book  of  Revelation  hinges.  The  Orifua., 
was  without  (recorded)  genealogy.  or  Wild  Beasts,  are  the  servants  of 

k.  Heb.  viii.  i,  “  Now  in  the  things  Satan  ;  the  or  Immortalities,  are 
we  are  saying  the  chief  point  is  this.”  near  the  throne  of  God.  The  same  word 
'I'his  is  pronounced  to  be  flat  and  erro-  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  two  sets  of  Be- 
neous.  V’et  two  things  are  certain —  ings  which,  in  the  original,  stand  to  each 
namely,  1,  that  xc^iAoiov  may  mean  a  other  in  the  utmost  conceivble  degree  of 
”  chief  point  and  2,  that  it  must  have  contrast  and  opposition, 
that  meaning  here,  as  both  Theophylact  VI.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Sir 
and  Suidas  observe,  because  what  the  Edmund  Beckett  through  all  his  pages 
writer  of  the  Epistle  proceeds  to  give  is  of  almost  unbroken  fault-finding.  Even 
a  chief  point  and  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  agree  with 
the  word,  a  summary.  him  in  thinking  that  the  Revision  might 

/.  Heb.  xi.  19,  "  From  whence  he  did  be  amended,  it  would  still  be  easy  to 
also  in  a  parable  receive  him  back.”  point  out  that  the  deviation  from  the  A. 
Here,  again,  the  critic  thinks  that  he  V.  may  be  supported  by  valid  reasons, 
understands  the  ignorance  of  the  trans-  But  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  two 
lators,  but  is  in  reality  only  ignorant  of  instances,  to  one  of  which  our  critic 
their  understanding.  He  pronounces  thinks  that  “  the  nonsense  prize"  ought 
the  Revised  Version  to  be  puzzling,  ri-  to  be  awarded,  while  ”  the  destruction 
diculous,  and  wrong.  It  is  in  reality  an  prize"  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  other, 
accurate  preservation  of  a  ”  remarkable  i.  He  awards  "  the  nonsense  prize” 
Alexandrian  allusion,  and  forms  one  of  to  the  Revised  Version  of  Rev.  xv.  6, 
the  characteristic  touches  in  which  the  "  The  seven  Angels  arrayed  with  pre- 
letter  abounds.”  cious  stones,  pure  and  bright,”  for  the 

m.  Rev.  xiv.  6,  ”  Another  angel  fly-  “  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen,”  of 
ing  in  mid-heaven  having  an  eternal  gos-  the  A.  V.  Now  when  Sir  Edmund 
pel  to  proclaim.”  Sir  Edmund  seems  made  merry  over  this  new  reading  at  the 
to  regard  “  mid-heaven"  as  a  piece  of  meeting  in  which  he  "  ventured  to 
“  finery.”  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  throw  a  stone  at  these  lapidaries,”  I  en- 
he  is  criticising  St.  John,  not  the  Revis-  deavored  to  show  that  the  Revised  Ver- 
ers.  St.  John  here  uses  [uaovpavijfti,  a  sion  was  not,  at  any  rate,  “  an  absurd- 
word  absolutely  unique.  Which  were  ity"  because  Milton  had  also  armed  his 
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Angels— probably  with  no  reference  to 
the  reading  of  Xidov  for  Xtvov  adopted 
by  the  Revisers — in  precious  stone  ;  and 
I  quoted  both — 

“  Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond 
armed,’  ’ 


and 


“  Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well.” 


Is  this  absurd  or  grotesque  ?  If  so,  is 
Horace,  also,  absurd  or  grotesque, 
when  he  writes — 

”  Martem  tunici  tectum  aJamantini  ”? 


and  Claudian,  with  his — 

“  Mavors  adamante  coruscat”? 

% 

But  those  are  "  images— poetical  im¬ 
ages.”  One  asks  in  amazement,  and  is 
not  the  Apocalypse  full  of  “  images — 
poetic  images,”  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  ?  But  then  “  alone,  with¬ 
out  some  adjective,  never  means  a  pre¬ 
cious  stone.”  Be  it  so  :  but  here  we 
have  two  adjectives,  both  eminently 
suitable  to  precious  stones — namely, 
"  pure  and  bright.”  And.  lastly,  how 
if  "  stone”  and  not  "  linen”  were  sim¬ 
ply  the  true  reading  ?  If  so,  then  Sir 
Edmund  has  been  flinging  more  stones, 
not  at  the  Revisers,  but  at  St.  John. 
”  Stone”  is,  at  any  rate,  the  reading  of 
A,  C,  of  various  Cursives,  of  ancient 
MSS.  known  to  the  famous  Apocalyptic 
commentator  Andreas,  and  of  some  first- 
rate  versions.  It  is  the  less  common¬ 
place  reading,  and  therefore — without 
laying  any  undue  stress  on  the  sensible 
and  recognized  rule  of  "  faciliori  lectioni 
prastat  ardua" — the  most  likely  to  have 
been  altered.  Sir  Edmund  objects  that 
in  this  case  St.  John  would  have  used 
the  plural,  ”  stones.”  But  has  he 
never  noticed  the  partiality  of  the  Seer 
for  splendid  monoliths  of  gems  ?  When, 
in  addition  to  these  considerations,  we 
read  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  in  the  LXX.,  and 
see  that  it  was  almost  certainly  in  St. 
John’s  thoughts;  and  are  reminded 
finally  by  Drs.  VVestcott  and  Hort  that 
Xivov  does  not  normally  mean  ”  fine 
linen”  and  that  for  “  fine  linen”  St. 
John  uses  another  word  (Jivaaivov)^  the 
new  reading  acquires  the  highest  degree 
of  probability,  and  even  the  critic  can 
enjoy  the  splendor  of  the  image  ;  he  is 


at  any  rate  pouring  his  ridicule  on  that 
which  St.  John  most  probably  wrote. 

ii.  The  ”  destruction  prize”  is  award¬ 
ed  to  Rev.  xxii.  10,  ”  He  that  is  un¬ 
righteous  let  him  do  unrighteousness  still  ; 
and  he  that  is  filthy  let  him  be  made  filthy 
still  ;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  do 
righteousness  still  ;  and  he  that  is  holy 
let  him  be  made  holy  still.’.’  The  reader 
will  see  at  a  glance  that,  sublime  and 
beautiful  as  is  our  A.  V.,  the  “  destruc¬ 
tion  prize”  must  be  awarded,  not  to  the 
Revisers,  but  to  King  James’s  translat¬ 
ors  ;  or  rather  to  the  singularly  corrupt 
text,  or  no  text,  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
which  alone  they  had  access.  For  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  true  readings  are  pvnaftt- 
vOTjTU}  (or  pvrravOrjTij)  and  biKUoovvrjv 
notTfOaru).  And  here,  again.  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  gets  out  of  his  depth.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  he  has  not  grasped 
what  the  Revisers  knew  to  be  the  true 
meaning.  The  incorrect  version  of  the 
A.  V.  has  misled  him  into  the  terribly 
false  misconception,  which  he  shares 
with  the  multitude,  that  the  text  is  the 
strongest  way  of  saying  "  that  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  eternal  filthiness.  ’  ’  God  forbid ! 
It  is  in  reality  an  exhortation  to  repent 
during  ”  the  short  time”  which  is  left 
before  the  then  immediate  Advent  of 
Christ  in  the  close  of  the  Old  Dispen¬ 
sation — an  exhortation  only  rendered 
more  intense  by  the  force  of  an  irony 
which  was  adopted  with  merciful  inten¬ 
tions. 

VII.  Instead  of  following  the  other 
objections  step  by  step,  let  us  take  one 
passage,  the  one  which  has  been  most 
generally  condemned,  and  to  which  even 
so  friendly  a  critic  as  the  Dean  of  I’eter- 
borough  objects  as  spoiling  the  ”  splen¬ 
did  sweep”  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  the  re¬ 
markable  opening  passage  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

”  God,  of  old  time  spoken  unto 

the  fathers,  in  the  prophets,  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath, 
at  the  end  of  these  days,  spoken  un¬ 
to  us  in  his  Son,  whom  He  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  He 
made  the  worlds,  who  being  the  ejful- 
gence  of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of 
his  substance,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  He  had 
made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ; 
having  become  by  so  much  better  than 
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the  Angels,  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they.” 

Now  in  this  passage  undoubtedly  the 
R.  Version  will  at  first  sight — but,  I  am 
convinced,  only  at  first  sight — appear 
at  its  worst,  because  we  shall  miss  the 
stately  eloquence  of  the  A.  V.  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Much  of  the 
apparent  harshness  of  the  Revisers  is, 
however,  unreal.  Our  sense  of  it  must 
be  largely  discounted.  It  is  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  shock  which  we 
receive  by  the  substitution  of  unfamiliar 
terms  for  others  which  association  has 
made  very  dear  to  us.  W'e  must  not 
forget  that  even  our  A.  V.  was  assailed 
at  the  first  appearance  with  reproaches 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
used  against  the  Revisers.  The  “  bad 
English”  of  the  A.  V.  was  complained 
of  in  those  days  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
and  spirit  as  the  asserted  ”  bad  Eng¬ 
lish”  of  our  Revisers  is  complained  of 
now.  And  in  favor  of  this  criticism  is 
quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon  !  Well, 
time  will  show  !  But  if  we  are  to  have 
authoritative  dicta  about  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  good  English,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Gloucester, 
the  Deans  of  Rochester  and  Llandaff,  and 
Canons  Kennedy  and  Westcott,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  other  Revisers,  is  in¬ 
comparably  superior  to  that  of  either 
Mr.  Spurgeon  or  Mr.  Moon. 

Now  in  this  passage  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  sees  no  difference  of  meaning  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  euphony. 
He  calls  "by  divers  portions"  a  bad 
translation  ;  ”  effulgence"  is  ”  somewhat 
vulgar  finery. . fhe  image  of  a  sub¬ 

stance"  appears  to  him  an  impossibil- 

And  yet  the  Revisers  are  in  every  in¬ 
stance  indisputably  accurate,  and  more 
accurate  than  the  Translators  ;  and  their 
accuracy  is  a  gain  which  repays  us  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  for  the  harshness — I  am  bold  to 
say  the  purely  imaginary  harshness — of 
their  diction.  n»Av/ie/>G>f  does  mean  “  in 
many  portions"  —  />.,  fragmentarily  ; 
and  it  does  not  mean  ”  at  sundry  times.  ” 
The  correct  word  brings  out  a  most  im¬ 
portant  truth,  and  one  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  forgotten  to  the  utter  ruin  of  all 
Old  Testament  interpretation.  It  was 
(in  the  true  reading)  "  at  the  end  of  these 


days"* — />.,  at  the  close  of  the  period 
of  the  Fathers — and'  not  “  in  these  last 
days,”  that  God  had  spoken  in  His  Son. 
In  strict  theological  accuracy  the  worlds 
were  made  through  (dti  tov  Tiov)  rather 
than  “  by”  Christ — or  in  other  words, 
He  was  the  Instrumental  rather  than  the 
Independent  cause.  Effulgence^  besides 
at  once  marking  an  Alexandrian  expres¬ 
sion  and  conception,  indicates  the  truth 
that  Christ  is  not  only  “  brightness,” 
but  derivative  brightness — Light  of  or 
from  Light  ;  God  of  God,  Son  of  the 
Father.!  Since  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word  ”  person”  is  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  to  its  philosophical  meaning,  the 
Revisers  could  hardly  have  left  “  per¬ 
son”  uncorrected,  as  a  rendering  of 
vnoOTaois.  Lastly — for  in  the  other  in¬ 
stances  also  there  is  no  question  as  to 
their  more  faithful  accuracy — "in  His 
Son”  points  to  an  important  theological 
distinction,  and  ”  having  become  better 
than  the  Angels,”  obviates  the  use  of  an 
expression  which  in  the  original  of  Heb. 
iii.  2  (tw  rrotz/ffaVTt  avTov)  was  so  start¬ 
ling  to  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  of  the 
Fathers  that  it  endangered  the  very  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Epistle,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  canonicity.  To  those  who 
want  to  know  what  the  sacred  writer 
really  meant  and  really  said,  this  is  a 
crucial  passage.  Even  if  we  concede 
that  there  is  a  loss  in  rhetorical  grandeur 
we  maintain  that  we  are  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  gains  not  only  to  accu¬ 
racy  of  expression,  but  to  important 
truths. 

VIII.  But  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  a 
most  uncompromising  opponent.  Many 
other  changes  that  appear  to  us  to  be 
most  certain  improvements  fall  under 
his  condemnation. 

a.  Thus  he  is  apparently  displeased 
with  the  Revisers  for  telling  us  in  Heb. 
ix.  16,  17,  that  dixO^KT}  means  both 
“  covenant  ”  and  ”  testament"  Now 
to  careful  students  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
original  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  writer  does,  in  those  two  verses, 
change  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  a  single  illustration,  that 

•  It  was  a  technical  Hebrew  expression. 

f  The  Revisers  were  driven  to  the  Latinism, 
because  there  is  no  Saxon  word  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  anavyaeiia  and  the  German  AS- 
giant. 
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meaning  of  the  word  which  he  has 
adopted  throughout  the  rest  of  his  letter. 

means  normally,  and  to  Greeks, 
a  testament,  or  will.  To  Jews,  who  were 
not  familiar  with  wills,  the  word  had 
normally  the  meaning  of  a  cm'enant. 
Hence  the  writer,  as  a  Jew  addressing 
Jews,  uses  the  word  in  the  Jewish  sense. 
But  in  those  two  verses  it  strikes  him  by 
way  of  passing  illustration,  that  the 
other  meaning  of  the  word  may  also  sug¬ 
gest  a  valuable  thought.  He  freely 
avails  himself  of  this  double  meaning 
because  the  Jews  too  were  aware  of  it, 
as  is  proved  by  their  transliteration  of 
this  very  word  in  the  sense  of  will  in 
the  Talmud.  Further  than  this,  Philo, 
the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  who  had 
exercised  so  deep  an  influence  on  the 
writer’s  thoughts,  had  already  set  him  the 
example  of  doing  the  very  same  thing,  by 
playing  on  the  twofold  sense  of  the 
word.  The  rendering  of  the  word  by 
“  covenant  ”  in  these  two  verses  would 
make  the  writer  assert  something  which 
is  perfectly  false  and  meaningless.  The 
true  rendering  of  the  Revisers,  which 
gives  us  "covenant”  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Epistle,  and  “testament” 
only  in  these  two  verses,  restores  to  us 
his  argument  in  its  true  sense,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  one  more  of  the  touches 
which  throw  light  alike  on  the  origin 
and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
Epistle. 

b.  Again,  he  is  angry  at  the  change  in 
John  X.  16,  "  They  shall  become  one 
flock,  one  shepherd.”  "  What  sort  of 
language  is  that  ?  No  Greek  can  justify 
such  ’English.”  We  will  assume  that 
the  Revisers  have  here  restored  the  true 
reading  yKvqauvrai  for  the  yevr/ocrou  of 
the  A.  V.  And,  if  so,  what  is  there  in¬ 
correct  about  the  English  ?  At  present 
there  are  many  folds,  and  the  flocks 
which  are  penned  within  them  do  not 
recognize  that  they  are,  and  therefore 
almost  cease  to  be  in  reality,  but  one 
flock.  But  they  shall  become  one  flock, 
and  St.  John  might  have  added  in  a 
separate  clause  that  they  should  be  un¬ 
der  one  Shepherd.  He  does  not  do  so, 
but  prefers  the  shortened  and  far  more 
v’igorously  suggestive  expression.  What 
right  have  the  Revisers  to  amend  his 
grammar  and  phraseology,  or  even  to 
suppose  that  it  wants  mending  ?  If 
ytvr^aoVTtu  .  ...  elg  nuipTiv  be  correct 


Greek,  then  "  they  shall  become  one 
flock,  one  shepherd  ”  is  correct  English. 
And  correct,  according  to  the  syllogism 
of  passion,  if  not  according  to  the  lower 
syllogism  of  formal  grammar,  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  is.  But,  passing  by  the  mere 
change  from  “  theie”  to  "  they,”  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  true  read¬ 
ing,  has  Sir  Edmund  no  word  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  divine  and  consoling  truth 
— a  truth  how  divine  and  consoling 
those  of  us  know  who  are  unutterably 
weary  of  the  strife  of  tongues — that  we 
shall  all  become  one  flock  {/ita  nuifsvri) 
even  though  the  flock  may  remain  till  the 
end  of  time  divided  into  many  folds  ; 
each  fold  (ai5A.j))  separate  indeed,  but 
peaceful  ;  parted  by  external  divisions, 
but  one  in  heart — owning  "  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.”* 

I  must  end,  because  1  have  no  more 
space  at  my  command.  If  I  have  not 
considered  all  the  variations  from  the  A. 
V.  to  which  Sir  Edmund  has  taken  ex¬ 
ception,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be 
at  once  needless  and  tedious  to  do  so. 
If  I  have  been  tight  in  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  I  ask  the  reader  to  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  on  neatly,  if  not  quite,  every 
other  point  which  has  been  selected  for 
animadversion,  there  is  a  very  strong,  if 
not  an  absolutely  conclusive,  answer  ; 
and  that  besides  the  corrections  which 
have  been  impugned,  but  which  in  every 
instance  admit  of  strong  defence,  there 
are  passages  on  every  page  from  which, 
by  universal  admission,  errors  and  inac- 
curcies  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
swept  away. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Revisers  in  every 
instance,  and  that  there  are  not  some 
things  in  their  Revision — and  some  of 
great  importance,  though  few  in  number 
— which  I  regret.  But  even  where  I 


•  “  The  translation  ‘  fold  ’  for  ‘  flock  ’  has 
been  most  disastrous  in  idea  and  influence. 
The  obliteration  of  this  essential  distinction  has 
served  in  no  small  de^ee  to  conlirm  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  false  claims  of  the  Roman  See.  It 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  any  correction 
now  to  do  away  with  the  efiects  which  a  trans¬ 
lation  undeniably  false  has  produced  on  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ideas.’’ — Dr.  Westcott,  Speaker's  Com¬ 
mentary,  on  John  x.  16.  The  remark  applies 
to  many  another  “  obliteration  of  true  distinc¬ 
tions’’  which  the  Revised  Version  has  removed. 
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differ  from  them  in  judgment,  I  do  so 
with  the  extremes!  deference,  and  with 
the  feeling  that,  after  all,  they— being  so 
many  and  so  competent — may  be  in  the 
right.  But  here  I  will  add  this  only  : 
that  from  all  who  know  the  fatal  force 
and  fascination  of  words — who  have 
learnt  to  realize  the  immense  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  mistakes  which  are  made  by  the 
ignorant  (ay,  and  by  the  learned  also)  in 
reading  Scripture —  who  wish  to  know 
what  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  really 
said,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  said  it — who  are  aware 
of  the  manifold  deficiencies  of  the  Re¬ 


ceived  Text,  owing  to  the  meagreness  of 
the  Apparatus  Criticus  which  was  alone 
at  the  disposal  of  the  former  Translators 
— the  members  of  the  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee  deserve  the  deepest  gratitude.  In 
spite  of  the  bitter  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  their  Version,  it  will 
come  to  be  regarded  by  ever-increasing 
numbers  as  one  of  the  best  boons  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
learning,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  divines 
whom  the  nineteenth  century  can  boast. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  INFLUENCES  WHICH  HAVE  AFFECTED  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY  DR.  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 


Probably  few  readers  realize  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  events  of  history  have 
been  influenced  by  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  whereon  they  have 
been  enacted.  I  propose  to  illustrate 
this  influence  from  some  of  the  more 
salient  features  in  the  early  human  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  British  Islands,  and  in  the 
subsequent  historical  progress  of  the 
English  people.  No  better  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  relation  in  question  could 
be  given  than  the  familiar  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  heart  of  England  and  the 
heart  of  Scotland.  The  one  area  is  a 
region  of  low  plains,  inhabited  by  an 
English-speaking  race,  richly  agricul¬ 
tural  in  one  part,  teeming  with  a  busy 
mining  population  in  another,  dotted 
with  large  cities  ;  the  air  often  foul  from 
the  smoke  of  thousands  of  chimneys  ard 
resonant  with  the  clanking  of  innumera¬ 
ble  manufactories,  and  the  screams  of 
locomotives  flying  hither  and  thither  over 
a  network  of  railways.  The  other  region 
is  one  of  rugged  mountains  and  narrow 
glens  tenanted  by  a  Celtic  race,  which, 
keeping  to  its  old  Gaelic  tongue  and  prim¬ 
itive  habits,  has  never  built  towns,  hardly 
even  villages — a  region  partly  devoted 
to  pasture,  and  still  haunted  by  the  game 
and  wild  animals  of  primeval  times, 
but  with  no  industrial  centres,  no  man¬ 
ufactures  of  any  kind,  and  only  a  feeble 
agriculture  struggling  for  existence  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Now,  why 
should  two  parts  of  the  same  small  coun¬ 
try  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  ? 
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To  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  of  course  involve  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  history  of  each  area. 
But  w’e  should  find  that  fundamentally 
the  differences  have  arisen  from  the  orig¬ 
inally  utterly  distinct  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  two  regions.  This  diversity 
of  structure  initiated  the  divergences  in 
human  characteristics  even  in  far  pre¬ 
historic  times,  and  continues,  even  in 
spite  of  the  blending  influences  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  to  maintain  them  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Let  us  first  briefly  consider  what  was 
the  probable  condition  of  Britain  at  the 
time  when  the  earliest  human  beings  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  country.  At  that  ancient 
epoch  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands  still  formed  part  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Continental  Europe.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  level  of 
these  islands  may  have  been  then  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  it  has  been  since. 
From  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  immediately  to  the  west  of  our  area, 
as  revealed  by  the  abundant  soundings 
and  dredgings  of  recent  years,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  the  British  Islands  were  now 
raised  even  1000  feet  or  more  above  their 
present  level,  they  would  not  thereby 
gain  more  than  a  belt  of  lowland  some¬ 
where  about  200  miles  broad  on  their 
western  border.  They  stand,  in  fact, 
nearly  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  plateau  which,  about  230  miles  to 
the  west  of  them,  plunges  rapidly  down 
into  the  abysses  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
41 
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perfectly  certain,  therefore,  that  though 
our  area  was  formerly  prolonged  west¬ 
ward  beyond  its  present  limits,  there 
has  never  been  any  important  mass  of 
land  to  the  west  of  us  in  recent  geologi¬ 
cal  times,  or  within  what  we  call  the 
human  period — probably  never  at  any 
geological  epoch  at  all.  Every  succes* 
sive  wave  of  migration,  whether  of  plant 
or  of  animal,  must  have  come  from  the 
other  or  eastern  side-  But  though  our 
country  could  never  have  stretched 
much  beyond  its  present  westward  limits, 
it  once  undoubtedly  spread  eastward  over 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  North  Sea. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  an  elevation  of 
less  than  600  feet  would  convert  the 
whole  of  that  sea  into  dry  land  from  the 
north  of  Shetland  to  the  headlands  of 
Brittany.  At  the  time  when  these  wide 
plains  united  Britain  to  the  mainland, 
the  Thames  was  no  doubt  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhine,  which,  in  its  course  north¬ 
ward,  may  have  received  other  affluents 
from  the  east  of  Britain  before  it  poured 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  somewhere 
between  the  heights  of  Shetland  and  the 
mountainous  coasts  of  Southern  Norway. 

There  is  evidence  of  remarkable  oscil¬ 
lations  of  climate  at  the  epoch  of  the 
advent  of  man  into  this  part  of  Europe. 
A  time  of  intense  cold,  known  as  the 
Ice  .Age  or  Glacial  period,  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Its  glaciers,  frozen  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  floating  icebergs,  had 
converted  most  of  Britain,  and  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe,  into  a  waste  of  ice 
and  snow,  such  as  North  Greenland 
still  is  ;  but  the  height  of  the  cold  was 
past,  and  there  now  came  intervals  of 
milder  seasons,  when  the  wintry  mantle 
was  withdrawn  northward,  so  as  to 
allow  the  vegetation  and  the  roaming 
animals  of  more  temperate  latitudes  to 
spread  westward  into  Britain.  From 
time  to  time  a  renewal  of  the  cold  once 
more  sent  down  the  glaciers  into  the 
valleys,  or  even  into  the  sea,  froze  the 
rivers  over  in  winter,  and  allowed  the 
Arctic  flora  and  fauna  again  to  mi¬ 
grate  southward  into  tracts  from  which 
the  tem(>erate  plants  and  animals  were 
forced  by  the  increasing  cold  to  retreat. 
At  last,  however,  the  Arctic  conditions 
of  climate  ceased  to  reappear,  and  the 
Arctic  vegetation,  with  its  accompanying 
reindeer,  musksheep,  lemming,  Arctic 
ox,  glutton,  and  other  northern  animals. 


retreated  from  our  low  grounds.  Of 
these  ancient  chilly  periods,  however, 
the  Arctic  plants  still  found  on  our 
mountain  tops  remain  as  living  witnesses, 
for  they  are  doubtless  descendants  of  the 
northern  vegetation  which  oversjiead, 
Britain  when  still  part  of  the  Continrent 
and  before  the  arrival  of  our  present 
temperate  flora  and  fauna. 

Previous  to  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice, 
the  alternating  warmer  intervals  brought 
into  Britain  many  wild  animals  from 
milder  regioi^s  to  the  south.  Horses, 
stags,  Irish  elks,  roe  deer,  wild  oxen, 
and  bisons  roamed  over  the  plains  ;  wild 
boars,  three  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  two 
kinds  of  elephant,  brown  bears  and 
grizzly  bears,  haunted  the  forests.'  The 
rivers  were  tenanted  by  the  hippopota¬ 
mus,  beaver,  otter,  water-rat ;  while 
among  the  carnivora  were  wolves,  foxes, 
wild  cats,  hyaenas,  and  lions.  Many  of 
these  animals  must  have  moved  in  herds 
across  the  plains,  over  which  the  North 
Sea  now  rolls.  Their  bones  have  been 
dredged  up  in  hundreds  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  from  the  surface  of  the  Dogger- 
Bank. 

Such  were  the  denizens  of  Southern 
England  when  man  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  there.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  he  came  some  time  before  the  close 
of  the  long  Ice  Age.  He  may  have  been 
temporarily  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  returning  cold  i>eriods,  but  would 
find  his  way  back  as  the  climate  ameli¬ 
orated.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  tracing  a  succession  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  this  primeval  human  population 
of  Britain.  Among  the  records  of  its 
presence  there  have  been  supposed  to  be 
traces  of  an  earlier  race  of  hunters  of 
a  low  order,  furnished  with  the  rudest 
possible  stone  implements  ;  and  a  later 
people,  who,  out  of  the  bones  of  the 
animals  they  captured,  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  deftly  made,  and  even  artis¬ 
tically  decorated  weapons.  All  that 
seems  safely  deducible  from  the  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in 
saying  that  the  paleolithic  men,  or  men 
of  the  older  stone  period,  who  hunted 
over  the  plains  and  fished  in  the  rivers, 
and  lived  in  the  caves  of  this  country, 
have  left  behind  them  implements,  rude 
indeed,  but  no  doubt  quite  suitable  for 
their  purpose  ;  and  likewise  other  wea¬ 
pons  and  tools  of  a  more  finished  kind, 
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implements  still  in  use  among  the  mod¬ 
ern  Eskimos.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Eskimos  are  their  direct  descend¬ 
ants,  driven  into  the  inhospitable  north 
by  the  pressure  of  more  warlike  races. 

The  rude  hunter  and  dweller  in  caves 
passed  away  before  the  advent  of  the 
farmer  and  herdsman  of  the  Neolithic  or 
later  stone  period.  We  know  much  more 
of  him  than  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  with  an  oblong  head, 
and  probably  a  dark  skin  and  dark  curly 
hair.  His  implements  of  stone  were  often 
artistically  fashioned  and  piolished. 
Though  still  a  hunter  and  fisher,  he  knew 
also  how  to  farm.  He  had  flocks  and 
herds  of  domestic  animals  ;  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  spinning,  could 
make  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  exca¬ 
vate  holes  and  subterranean  galleries  in 
the  chalk  for  the  extraction  of  flints  for 
his  weapons  and  tools.  That  he  had 
Some  notion  of  a  future  state  may  be 
inferred  from  arrow-heads,  pottery,  and 
implements  of  various  kinds  which  are 
found  in  his  graves,  evidently  placed 
there  for  the  use  of  the  departed.  He 
has  been  regarded  as  probably  of  a  Non- 
Aryan  race,  of  which  pierhaps  the  mod¬ 
ern  Basques  are  lineal  descendants,  iso¬ 
lated  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  by  the  advance  of  younger  tribes. 
Traces  of  his  former  presence  in  Britain 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  recognizable 
in  the  small,  dark  Welshmen,  and  the 
short,  swarthy  Irishmen  of  the  west  of 
Ireland. 

When  the  earliest  Neolithic  men  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  region,  Britain  may  have 
still  been  united  to  the  Continent.  But 
the  connection  was  eventually  broken. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  event  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  Britain  can  have  had  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  its  human 
history  than  the  separation  of  the  country 
as  a  group  of  islands  cut  off  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  channel  from  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  how  the  dis¬ 
connection  was  probably  brought  about. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  time 
when  Britain  became  an  island,  the 
general  contour  of  the  country  was  on 
the  whole  what  it  is  still.  The  same 
groups  of  mountains  rose  above  the  same 
plains  and  valleys,  which  were  traversed 
by  the  same  winding  rivers.  We  know 


siderable  oscillations  of  level  took  place  ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  beds  of  sea-shell 
are  found  at  heights  of  1200  or  1300  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  ancient  forest-covered  soils 
are  now  seen  below  tide-mark.  It  was 
doubtless  mainly  subsidence  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  isolation  of  Britain.  The 
whole  area  slowly  sank,  until  the  lower 
tracts  were  submerged,  the  last  low  ridge 
connecting  the  land  with  France  was 
overflowed,  and  Britain  became  a  group 
of  islands.  But  unquestionably  the  iso¬ 
lation  was  helpe4  by  the  ceaseless  wear 
and  tear  of  the  superficial  agencies  which 
are  still  busy  at  the  same  task.  The 
slow  but  sure  washing  of  descending 
rain,  the  erosion  of  water-courses,  and 
the  gnawing  of  sea-waves,  all  told  in 
the  long  degradation.  And  thus,  found¬ 
ering  from  want  of  support  below,  and 
eaten  away  by  attacks  above,  the  low 
lands  gradually  diminished,  and  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  sea. 

Now,  in  this  process  of  separation.  Ire¬ 
land  unfortunately  became  detached  from 
Britain.  We  have  had  ample  occasion  in 
recent  years  to  observe  how  much  this 
geological  change  has  affected  our  do¬ 
mestic  history.  That  the  isolation  of  Ire¬ 
land  took  place  before  Britain  had  been 
separated  from  the  Continent,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  living  plants  and  animals. 
Of  course,  the  interval  which  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  submergences  and  ice- 
sheets  of  the  glacial  period  must  have 
been  of  prodigious  duration,  if  measured 
by  ordinary  human  standards.  Yet  it 
was  too  short  to  enable  the  plants  and 
animals  of  Central  Europe  completely 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  British  area. 
Generation  after  generation  they  were 
moving  westward,  but  long  before  they 
could  all  reach  the  northwestern  sea¬ 
board,  Ireland  had  become  an  island, 
so  that  their  further  march  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  arrested,  and  before  the  subse¬ 
quent  advancing  bands  had  come  as  far 
as  Britain,  it  too  had  been  separated  by 
a  sea-channel  which  finally  barred  their 
progress.  Comparing  the  total  land 
mammals  of  the  west  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  while  Germany  has  ninety  species, 
Britain  has  forty,  and  Ireland  only 
twenty-two.  The  reptiles  and  amphibia 
of  Germany  number  twenty-two,  those 
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of  Britain  thirteen,  and  those  of  Ireland  does,  and  Neolithic  man  may  have 
four.  Again,  even  am^ong  the  winged  readily  traversed  it  in  his  light  coracle 
tribes,  where  the  capacity  fur  dispersal  of  skins.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
is  so  much  greater,  Britain  possesses  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  Basque  or 
twelve  species  of  bats,  while  Ireland  has  Iberian  stock  had  for  many  ages  inhabited 
no  more  than  seven,  and  130  land*birds  Britain  before  the  succeeding  wave  of 
to  no  in  Ireland.  The  same  discrep-  human  migration  advanced  to  overflow 


ancy  is  traceable  in  the  flora,  for  while 
the  total  number  of  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  found  in  Britain  amounts 
to  1425,  those  of  Ireland  number  970 — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  British  flora. 
Such  facts  as  these  are  not  explicable  by 
any  difference  of  climate  rendering  Ire¬ 
land  less  fit  for  the  reception  of  more 
varied  vegetation  and  animal  life  ;  for 
the  climate  of  Ireland  is  really  more  equa¬ 
ble  and  genial  than  that  of  the  regions 
lying  to  the  east  of  it.  They  receive  a 
natural  and  consistent  interpretation  on 
the  assumption  of  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  British  Islands  during  a  contin¬ 
uous  northwestward  migration  of  the 
present  flora  and  fauna  from  Central 
Europe. 

The  last  neck  of  land  which  united 
Britain  to  the  mainland  was  probably 
that  through  which  the  Strait  of  Dover 
now  runs.  Apart  from  the  general  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  whole  North  Sea  area, 
which  is  attested  by  submerged  forests 
on  both  sides,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  greatly  the  widening  of  the 
channel  has  been  aided  by  waves  and 
tidal  currents.  The  cliffs  of  Kent  on 
the  one  side  and  of  the  Boulonnais  on 
the  other,  ceaselessly  battered  by  the 
sea,  and  sapped  by  the  trickle  of  per¬ 
colating  springs,  are  crumbling  before 
our  very  eyes.  The  scour  of  the  strong 
tides  which  pour  alternately  up  and  down 
the  strait  must  have  helped  al^  to  deepen 
the  Channel.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
subsidence  and  this  constant  erosion,  the 
depression  remains  so  shallow  that  its 
deepest  parts  are  less  than  180  feet  below 
the  surface.  As  has  often  been  remark¬ 
ed,  if  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  could  be 
shifted  from  the  heart  of  London  to  the 
middle  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  more  tharf 
half  of  it  w’ould  rise  above  water. 

At  what  relative  time  in  the  human 
occupation  of  the  region  this  channel  was 
Anally  opened  cannot  be  determined. 
At  first  the  strait  was  doubtless  much 
narrower  than  it  has  since  become,  so 
that  it  would  not  oppose  the  same  ob¬ 
stacle  to  free  intercourse  which  it  now 


and  efface  it.  The  next  invaders — the 
first  advance-guard  of  the  great  Aryan 
family — were  Celts,  whose  descendants 
still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Celt 
differed  in  many  respects  from  the  small 
swarthy  Iberian  whom  he  supplanted. 
He  was  tall,  round-headed  and  fair 
skinned,  with  red  or  brown  hair.  En¬ 
dowed  with  greater  bodily  strength  and 
pugnacity,  he  drove  before  him  the' older 
and  smaller  race  of  short  oblong-headed 
men,  gradually  extirpating  them,  or  leav¬ 
ing  here  and  there,  in  less  attractive 
portions  of  the  country,  small  island- 
like  remnants  of  them  which  insensibly 
mingled  with  their  conquerors,  though, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  traces 
of  these  remnants  are  perhaps  partially 
recognizable  in  the  characteristic  Iberi- 
an-like  lineaments  of  some  districts  of 
the  country  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  Celts,  as  we  now  find  them  in 
Britain,  belong  to  two  distinct  divisions 
of  the  race,  the  Irish  or  Gaelic,  and  the 
Welsh  or  Cymric.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  as  to  which  of  these 
branches  appeared  in  the  country  first. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  evidence  of  geological  anal¬ 
ogy,  the  unquestionable  priority  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Gaels.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  came  from  the  east. 
They  had  already  overspread  Gaul  and 
Belgium  before  they  invaded  Britain. 
The  tribe  which  is  found  on  the  most 
northerly  and  westerly  tracts  must  have 
crossed  on  its  way  the  regions  lying  to 
the  east,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
race  occupying  the  eastern  tracts  should 
be  of  later  origin.  We  ought  to  judge 
of  the  spread  of  the  human  population 
as  we  do  of  that  of  the  flora  and  fauna. 
Had  England  been  already  occupied 
by  the  Welsh,  Cymric  or  British  branch, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Irish  or 
Gaelic  branch  could  have  marched 
through  the  territory  so  occupied  and 
have  established  itself  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  The  Gaels  were,  no  doubt, 
the  first  to  arrive.  Finding  the  country 
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inhabited  by  the  little  Neolithic  folk  they 
dispossessed  them,  and  spread  by  degrees 
over  the  whole  of  the  islands.  At  a 
later  time  the  Cymry  arose.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  these  originated  by  a  gradual 
bifurcation  in  the  development  of  the 
Celtic  race  after  its  settlement  within 
Britain,  or  came  as  a  later  Celtic  wave 
of  migration  from  the  Continent.  It  is 
enough  to  notice  that  they  are  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  to 
be  in  possession  of  England,  Wales,  and 
the  south  of  Scotland  up  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Clyde.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
Gaels,  who  must  once  have  occupied  the 
same  attractive  region,  would  have  will- 
ingly  quitted  it  for  the  more  inhospita¬ 
ble  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  distant 
bogs  and  fenlands  of  Ireland.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  they  were  driven  forci¬ 
bly  out  of  it.  Possibly  the  traditions  they 
carried  with  them  of  the  greater  fertility 
of  England  may  have  instigated  the 
numerous  inroads  w-hich  from  early 
Roman  times  downward  they  made  to 
recover  the  lands  of  their  forefathers. 
Crossing  from  Ireland  they  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  west  of  W’ales,  and 
sweeping  down  from  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands  they  repeatedly  burst  across  the 
Roman  wall,  carrying  pillage  and  rapine 
far  into  the  province  where  their  Cymric 
cousins  had  begun  to  learn  some  of  the 
arts  and  the  effeminacy  of  Roman  civili¬ 
zation. 

Looking  at  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Cymry  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
extension,  we  can  see  how  their  course 
northward  was  influenced  by  geological 
structure.  As  they  advanced  along  the 
plains  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
great  Pennine  chain  of  the  centre  and 
north  of  England,  they  encountered 
the  range  of  fells  which  connects  the 
mountain  group  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  with  the  uplands  of  York¬ 
shire  and  Durham.  This  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  for  some  time  a  barrier  to  their 
progress.  But  after  crossing  it  by  some 
of  the  deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  trench¬ 
ed,  they  would  find  themselves  in  the 
wide  plains  of  the  Eden  and  the  Solway. 
Still  pushing  their  w-ay  northward,  and 
driving  the  Gaels  before  them,  they 
would  naturally  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Nith,  leaving  on  the  left  hand  the  wild 
mountainous  region  of  Galloway,  or 


"  country  of  the  Gael,”  to  which  the  con¬ 
quered  tribe  retired,  and  on  the  right 
the  high  moorlands  about  the  head  of 
Clydesdale  and  Tweeddale.  Emerging 
at  last  upwn  the  lowlands  of  Ayrshire 
and  lower  Clydesdale  they  would  spread 
over  them  until  their  further  march  was 
arrested  by  the  great  line  of  the  High¬ 
land  mountains.  Into  these  fastnesses, 
stoutly  defended  by  the  Pictish  Gaels, 
they  seem  never  to  have  penetrated. 
But  they  built,  as  their  northern  outpost, 
the  city  and  castle  of  Alcluyd,  where 
the  picturesque  rock  of  Dumbarton, 
or  ”  fort  of  the  Britons,”  towers  above 
the  Clyde. 

At  one  time,  therefore,  the  Cymry  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to 
the  south  of  England.  One  language — 
Welsh  and  its  dialects — appears  to  have 
been  spoken  throughout  that  territory. 
Hence  the  battles  of  King  Arthur — 
which,  from  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
Welsh  poems,  appear  to  have  been 
fought,  not  in  the  southwest  of  England 
as  is  usually  supposed,  but  in  the  middle 
of  Scotland,  against  the  fierce  Gwyddyl 
Ffichti  or  Piets  of  the  north  and  the 
heathen  swarming  from  beyond  the  sea 
— were  sung  all  the  way  down  into  Wales 
and  Devon,  and  across  the  Channel 
among  the  vales  of  Brittany,  whence, 
becoming  with  every  generation  more 
mystical  and  marvellous,  they  grew  into 
favorite  themes  of  the  romantic  poetry 
of  Europe. 

The  Roman  occup’ation  affected 
chiefly  the  lowlands  of  England  and 
Scotland,  where  the  more  recent  geolog¬ 
ical  formations  extend  in  broad  plains 
or  plateaux.  Numerous  towns  were 
built  there,  between  which  splendid  roads 
extended  across  the  country.  The 
British  inhabitants  of  these  lowlands 
were  not  extirpated,  but  continued  to 
live  on  the  lands  which  they  had  tilled  of 
old,  more  or  less  affected  by  the  Roman 
civilization,  with  which,  for  some  four 
centuries  or  more,  they  were  brought  in 
contact.  But  the  regions  occupied  by 
the  more  ancient  rocks,  rising  into  rug¬ 
ged  forest-covered  mountains,  offered 
an  effective  barrier  to  the  march  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  afforded  a  shelter 
within  which  the  natives  could  preserve 
their  ancient  manners  and  language  with 
but  little  change.  The  Romans  occu¬ 
pied  the  broad  central  lowland  region 
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of  Scotland,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
strata,  extending  up  to  the  base  of  the 
Highlands.  But  though  they  inflicted 
severe  defeats  upon  the  wild  barbarians 
who  issued  from  the  dark  glens,  and 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  led  by 
Severus  round  by  the  Aberdeenshire  low 
grounds  to  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  to  have  returned  through 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  they  were 
never  able  permanently  to  bring  any 
part  of  the  mountainous  area  of  crystal¬ 
line  rocks  under  their  rule. 

The  same  geological  influences  which 
guided  the  progress  of  the  Roman  armies 
may  be  traced  in  the  subsequent  Teu¬ 
tonic  invasions  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Norwegians.  Arriving  from  the 
east  and  northeast,  these  hordes  found 
level  lowlands  o|}en  to  their  attack. 
Where  no  impenetrable  thicket,  forest, 
fenland,  or  mountainous  barrier  impeded 
their  advance,  they  rapidly  pushed  in¬ 
land,  utterly  extirpating  the  British  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  driving  its  remnants  stead¬ 
ily  westward.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  Britons  had  disappeared  from 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Their  frontier, 
everywhere  obstinately  defended,  was 
very  unequal  in  its  capabilities  of  de¬ 
fence.  In  the  north,  where  they  had 
been  driven  across  bare  moors  and  bleak 
uplands,  they  found  these  inhospitable 
tracts  for  a  time  a  barrier  to  the  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  ;  but  where  they 
stood  face  to  face  with  their  foe  in  the 
plains  they  could  not  permanently  resist 
his  advance.  This  difference  in  phys¬ 
ical  contour  and  geological  structure 
led  to  the  final  disruption  of  the  Cymric 
tract  of  country  by  the  two  most  mem¬ 
orable  battles  in  the  early  history  of 
England. 

Between  the  Britons  of  South  Wales 
and  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  lay 
the  rich  vale  of  the  Severn.  Across  this 
plain  there  once  spread,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
logical  times,  a  thick  sheet  of  Jurassic 
strata  of  which  the  bold  escarpment  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills  forms  a  remnant. 
The  valley  has  been  in  the  course  of 
ages  hollowed  out  of  these  rocks,  the 
depth  of  which  is  only  partly  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  height  of  the  Cotswold  plateau. 
The  Romans  had  found  their  way  into 
this  fertile  plain,  and,  attracted  by  the 


hot  springs  which  still  rise  there,  had 
built  the  venerable  city  of  Bath  and 
other  towns.  One  hundred  and  seven 
years  after  the  Romans  quitted  Britain, 
the  West  Saxons,  who  had  gradually 
pushed  their  way  westward  up  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  found  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  Cotswold  plateau,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  rich  and  long  settled 
plains  of  the  Severn.  Descending  from 
these  heights  they  fought  in  577  the 
decisive  battle  of  Deorham,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  them  possession  of  the 
Severn  valley,  and  thus  of  isolating  the 
Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the 
rest  of  their  kinsmen.  Driven  thus  into 
the  southwest  corner  of  England  upon 
ancient  Devonian  and  granitic  rocks, 
poorer  in  soil,  but  rich  in  wealth  of  tin 
and  copper,  these  Britons  maintained 
their  individuality  for  many  centuries. 
Though  they  have  now  gradually  been 
fused  into  the  surrounding  English- 
speaking  people,  it  was  only  about  the 
middle  of  last  century  that  they  ceased 
to  use  their  ancient  Celtic  tongue. 

Still  more  important  was  the  advance 
of  the  Angles  on  the  north  side  of  Wales. 
The  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  form  a  mass  of  high  grounds 
which,  flanked  w  ith  a  belt  of  coal-bear¬ 
ing  strata,  descend  into  the  plains  of 
Cheshire.  Younger  formations  of  soft 
red  Triassic  marl  and  sandstone  stretch 
northward,  to  the  base  of  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  and  Silurian  hills  of  North  Lan¬ 
cashire.  This  strip  of  level  and  fertile 
ground,  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by 
high  desert  moors  and  impenetrable  for¬ 
ests,  connected  the  Britons  of  Wales 
with  those  of  the  Cumbrian  uplands, 
and,  for  nearly  200  years  after  the 
Romans  had  left  Britain,  was  subject  to 
no  foreign  invasion,  save  perhaps  occa¬ 
sional  piratical  descents  from  the  Irish 
coasts.  But  at  last,  in  the  year  607, 
the  Angles,  who  had  overspread  the 
whole  regions  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  south  of  Suffolk,  crossed  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  Pennine  Chain  and  burst 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  the 
Dee.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Ches¬ 
ter  in  which  the  Britons  wftre  routed. 
The  Angles  obtained  permanent  pos^ 
session  of  these  lowlands,  and  thus  the 
Welsh  were  effectually  cut  off  from  the 
Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyij^. 
The  latter  have  gradually  mingled  with 
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their  Teutonic  neighbors,  though  the 
names  of  many  a  hill  and  river  bear 
witness  to  their  former  sway.  The  Welsh, 
on  the  other  hand,  driven  into  their  hilly 
and  mountainous  tracts  of  ancient  Palae¬ 
ozoic  rocks,  have  maintained  their  sep¬ 
arate  language  and  customs  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Turning  now  to  the  conflict  between 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  in  Scot¬ 
land,  we  notice  in  how  marked  a  manner 
it  was  directed  by  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  The  level  Second¬ 
ary  formations  which  underlie  the  plains, 
and  form  so  notable  a  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  England,  are  almost  wholly 
absent  from  Scotland.  The  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  latter  kingdom  have  been  so 
crumpled  and  broken,  so  invaded  by  in¬ 
trusions  of  igneous  matter  from  below, 
and  over  two-thirds  of  the  country  ren¬ 
dered  so  crystalline  and  massive,  that 
they  stand  up  for  the  most  part  as  high 
table-lands,  deeply  trenched  by  narrow 
valleys.  Only  along  the  central  coun¬ 
ties,  between  the  base  of  the  Highlands 
on  the  one  side  and  the  southern  up¬ 
lands  on  the  other,  where  younger  Pa¬ 
laeozoic  formations  occur,  are  there  any 
considerable  tracts  of  lowland ;  and 
even  these  are  everywhere  interrupted 
by  protrusions  of  igneous  rocks,  forming 
minor  groups  of  hills,  or  isolated  crags, 
like  those  that  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  in  the  landscapes  around  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  old  times  dense  forests  and 
impenetrable  morasses  covered  much 
of  the  land.  A  country  fashioned  and 
clothed  in  this  manner  is  much  more 
suitable  for  defence  than  for  attack. 
The  high  mountainous  interior  of  the 
north,  composed  of  the  more  ancient 
crystalline  rocks,  which  had  sheltered  the 
Caledonian  tribes  from  the  well-ordered 
advance  of  the  Roman  legions,  now 
equally  protected  them  from  the  sudden 
swoop  of  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  sea- 
pirates.  Neither  Roman  nor  Teuton  ever 
made  any  lasting  conquest  of  that  terri¬ 
tory.  It  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
its  Celtic  conquerors  till  the  present 
time. 

But  the  case  has  been  otherwise  with 
the  tracts  where  the  younger  Palaeozoic 
deposits  spread  out  from  the  base  of 
the  Highland  mountains.  These  strata 
have  not  partaken  of  the  violent  cor¬ 
rugations  and  roaiked  crystallization  to 


which  the  older  rocks  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  On  the  contrary,  they  extend 
in  gentle  undulations  forming  level 
plains,  and  strips  of  lowland  between 
the  foot  of  the  more  ancient  hills  and 
the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  was  on  these 
platforms  of  undisturbed  strata  that 
invaders  could  most  successfully  estab¬ 
lish  themselves.  So  dominant  has  been 
this  geological  influence,  that  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  crystalline  rocks 
and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  from  the 
north  of  Caithness  to  the  coast  of  Kin¬ 
cardineshire,  was  almost  precisely  that 
of  the  frontier  established  between  the 
old  Celtic  natives  and  the  later  hordes 
of  Danes  and  Northmen.  To  this  day, 
in  spite  of  the  inevitable  commingling  of 
the  races,  it  still  serves  to  define  the  re¬ 
spective  areas  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  and 
English-speaking  populations.  On  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  we  hear  only  Eng¬ 
lish,  often  with  a  northern  accent,  and 
even  with  not  a  few  northern  words 
that  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  Norse 
blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  these 
hardy  fisher-folk  and  farmers.  We 
meet  with  groups  of  villages  and  towns  ; 
the  houses,  though  often  poor  and  dirty, 
are  for  the  most  part  solidly  built  of 
hewn  stone  and  mortar,  with  well-made 
roofs  of  thatch,  slate,  or  flagstone.  The 
fuel  in  ordinary  use  is  coal,  brought  by 
sea  from  the  south.  But  no  sooner  do 
we  penetrate  within  the  area  of  the  crys¬ 
tal  line  rocks  than  all  appears  changed. 
Gaelic  is  now  the  vernacular  tongue. 
There  are  few  or  no  villages.  The 
houses  are  built  of  boulders  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  soil  and  held  togehter  with 
mere  clay  or  earth,  and  are  covered  with 
frail  roofs  of  ferns,  straw,  or  heather, 
kept  down  by  stone-weighted  ropes 
of  the  same  materials.  Fireplaces  and 
chimneys  are  not  always  present,  and 
the  pungent  blue  smoke  from  fires  of 
peat  or  turf  finds  its  way  out  by  door 
and  window,  or  beneath  the  begrimed 
rafters.  The  geological  contrast  of 
structure  and  scenery  which  allowed  the 
Teutonic  invaders  to  drive  the  older 
Celtic  people  from  the  coast-line,  but 
prevented  them  from  advancing  inland, 
has  sufficed  during  all  the  subsequent 
centuries  to  keep  the  two  races  apart. 

On  the  north-w'estern  coasts  of  the 
island  there  are  none  of  the  fringes  of 
more  recent  formations  which  have  had 
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so  marked  an  influence  on  the  east  side. 
From  the  north  of  Sutherland  to  the 
headlands  of  Argyle  the  more  ancient 
rocks  of  the  country  rise  steep  and  rug¬ 
ged  out  of  the  sea,  projecting  in  long 
bare  promontories,  forever  washed  by 
the  restless  surge  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
and  there  the  coast- line  sinks  into  a  shel¬ 
tered  bay,  or  is  interrupted  by  some  long 
winding  inlet  that  admits  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  ocean  tides  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  Only  in  such  depres¬ 
sions  could  a  sea-faring  people  And  safe 
harbors  and  fix  their  settlements.  When 
the  Norsemen  sailed  round  the  north¬ 
west  of  Scotland  they  found  there  the 
counter  part  of  the  country  they  had  left 
behind — the  same  type  of  bare,  rocky, 
island-fringed  coast-line  sweeping  up 
into  bleak  mountains,  winding  into  long 
sea-lochs  or  fjords  beneath  the  shadow 
of  sombre  pine-forests,  and  westward 
the  familiar  sweep  of  the  same  wide  blue 
ocean.  So  striking  even  now  is  this  re¬ 
semblance,  that  the  Scot  who  for  the 
first  time  sails  along  the  western  sea¬ 
board  of  Norway,  can  hardly  realize 
that  he  is  not  skirting  the  coast-line  of 
Inverness,  Russ,  or  Sutherland.  Such 
a  form  of  coast  forbade  easy  communi¬ 
cation  by  land  between  valley  and  val¬ 
ley.  Detached  settlements  arose  in  the 
more  sheltered  bays,  where  glens,  open¬ 
ing  inland,  afforded  ground  for  tillage 
and  pasture.  But.  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  them  would  be  almost  wholly  by 
boat,  for  there  could  be  no  continuous 
line  of  farms,  villages,  and  roads,  like 
those  for  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
selvages  offered  such  facilities  on  the 
southern  coast.  Hence,  though  the 
Norsemen  possessed  themselves  of  every 
available  bay  and  inlet,  driving  the  Celts 
into  the  more  barren  interior,  the  nat¬ 
ural  contours  made  it  impossible  that 
their  hold  of  the  ground  should  be  so 
firm  as  that  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  east. 
When  that  hold  began  to  relax,  the 
Gaelic  natives  of  the  glens  came  down 
once  more  to  the  sea,  and  all  obvious 
traces  of  the  Norse  occupation  eventually 
disappeared,  save  in  the  names  given  by 
the  sea-rovers  to  the  islands,  promonto¬ 
ries,  and  inlets — the  “  ayes,"  "  nishes," 
or  "  nesses”  and  "  fords"  or  fjords — 
which,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Cel¬ 
tic  natives,  show  that  there  must  have 
been  some  communication  and  probable 


intermarriage  between  the  races,  .\mong 
the  outer  islands  the  effects  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  occupation  were  naturally  more 
enduring,  though  even  there  the  Celtic 
race  has  long  recovered  its  ground.  Only 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  group  have 
the  Vikings  left  upon  the  physical  frame 
and  language  of  the  people  the  strong 
impress  of  their  former  presence.  To 
this  day  a  Shetlander  speaks  of  going  to 
Scotland,  meaning  the  mainland,  much 
as  a  Ix)wland  Scot  might  talk  of  visiting 
England,  or  an  Englishman  of  crossing 
to  Ireland. 

But  besides  governing  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  the  distribution  of  races  in  Britain, 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country 
has  probably  not  been  without  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  temperament  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Celts,  or¬ 
iginally  one  great  race,  with  no  doubt  the 
same  average  type  of  mental  and  moral 
disposition,  as  they  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  general  build  of  body 
and  cast  of  features.  Probably  nowhere 
within  our  region  have  they  remained 
unmixed  with  a  foreign  element,  and 
this,  together  with  the  varying  political 
conditions  under  which  they  have  lived, 
must  have  distinctly  affected  their  char¬ 
acter.  But  after  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  these  several  influences, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  residual 
differences  which  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  the  effects  of  environment. 
The  Celt  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  was  originally  the  same 
being  ;  he  crossed  freely  from  country 
to  country  ;  his  language,  manners  and 
customs,  arts,  religion,  were  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel,  yet  no  two 
natives  of  the  British  Islands  are  now 
marked  by  more  characteristic  differen¬ 
ces.  The  Irishman  seems  to  have  chang¬ 
ed  less  than  the  Highlander  ;  he  has  re¬ 
tained  the  light-hearted  gayety,  wit,  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  and  excitability,  together 
with  that  want  of  dogged  resolution  and 
that  indifference  to  the  stern  necessities 
of  duty,  which  we  regard  as  pre-emi¬ 
nently  typical  of  the  Celtic  temperament. 
The  Highlander,  on  the  other  hand  can¬ 
not  be  called  either  merry  or  witty  ;  he 
is  rather  of  a  self-restrained,  reserved, 
.unexpansive,  and  even  perhaps  some¬ 
what  sullen,  disposition.  His  music 
partakes  of  the  melancholy  cadence  of 
the  winds  that  sigh  through  his  lonely 
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glens ;  his  religion,  too,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  features  of  his 
character,  retains  still  much  of  the 
gloomy  tone  of  a  bygone  time.  Yet  he 
is  courteous,  dutiful,  determinedly  per¬ 
severing,  unflinching  as  a  foe,  unwearied 
as  a  friend,  fitted  alike  to  follow  with 
soldier-like  obedience,  and  to  lead  with 
courage,  skill,  and  energy — a  man  who 
has  done  much  in  every  climate  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  expand  the  reputation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Now  that  has  led  to  so  decided  a  con¬ 
trast  ?  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  one 

fundamental  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
great  difference  between  the  geological 
structure  and  consequent  scenery  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  of  the  Highlands.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  is  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which,  in  gen¬ 
tly  undulating  sheets,  spreads  out  as  a 
vast  plain.  Round  the  margin  of  this 
plain  the  older  formations'  rise  as  a 
broken  ring  of  high  ground,  while  here 
and  there  from  the  surface  of  the  plain 
itself  they  tower  into  isolated  hills  or 
hilly  groups  ;  but  there  is  no  extensive 
area  of  mountains  The  soil  is  generally 
sufficiently  fertile,  the  climate  soft, 
and  the  limestone  plains  are  carpeted 
with  that  rich  verdant  pasture  which  has 
suggested  the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
In  such  a  region,  so  long  as  the  people 
are  left  free  from  foreign  interference, 
there  can  be  but  little  to  mar  the  gay, 
careless,  child-like  temperament  of  the 
Celtic  nature.  If  the  country  yields 
no  vast  wealth,  it  yet  can  furnish,  with 
but  little  labor,  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  Irishman  is  naturally  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  holding.  His  fathers  for  gen¬ 
erations  past  have  cultivated  the  same 
little  plots.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  try  to  be  better  than  they,  and 
he  resents,  as  an  injury  never  to  be  for¬ 
given,  the  attempt  to  remove  him  to 
where  he  may  elsewhere  improve  his  for¬ 
tunes.  The  Highlander,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  such  broad  fertile  plains 
around  him.  Placed  in  a  glen,  separat¬ 
ed  from  his  neighbors  in  the  next  glens 
by  high  ranges  of  rugged  hills,  he  finds 
a  soil  scant  and  stony,  a  climate  wet, 
cold,  and  uncertain.  He  has  to  fight 
with  the  elements  a  never-ending  battle, 
wherein  he  is  often  the  loser.  The  dark 
mountains  that  frown  above  him  gather 
around  their  summits  the  cloudy  screen 


which  keeps  the  sun  from  ripening  his 
miserable  patch  of  corn,  or  rots  it  with 
perpetual  rains  after  it  has  been  pain¬ 
fully  cut.  He  stands  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  face  to  face  with  nature  in  her 
wilder  moods.  Storm  and  tempest,  mist- 
wreath  and  whirlwind,  the  roar  of  water¬ 
falls,  the  rush  of  sttrollen  streams,  the 
crash  of  loosened  landslips,  though  he 
may  seem  hardly  to  notice  them,  do  not 
pass  without  bringing,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  to  his  imagination,  their  min¬ 
istry  of  terror.  Hence  the  playful  mirth¬ 
fulness  and  light-hearted  ease  of  the 
Celtic  temperament  have  in  his  case 
been  curdled  into  a  stubbornness,  which 
may  be  stolid  obstinacy  or  undaunted 
perseverance,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  develop  it.  Like  his  own 
granitic  hills  he  has  grown  hard  and  en¬ 
during,  not  without  a  tinge  of  melan¬ 
choly,  suggestive  of  the  sadness  that  lin¬ 
gers  among  his  wind-swept  glens,  and 
that  hangs  about  the  slopes  of  birk 
round  the  quiet  waters  of  his  lonely 
lakes.  The  difference  between  Irishman 
and  Scot  thus  somewhat  resembles, 
though  on  a  minor  scale,  that  between 
the  Celt  of  lowland  France  and  the  Celt 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  cause  of  the 
difference  is  doubtless  traceable  in  great 
measure  to  a  similar  kind  of  contrast  in 
their  respective  surroundings. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  in  the  distribution  of 
the  population  of  the  country  and  the 
development  of  the  national  industries, 
we  And  them  in  large  degree  of  a  geolog¬ 
ical  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  feral  ground,  or 
territory  left  in  ^  state  of  nature  and 
given  up  to  game,  lies  mostly  upon  rock^ 
which,  protruding  almost  everywhere  to 
the  surface  and  only  scantily|and  sparsely 
covered  with  a  poor  soil,  are  naturally 
incapable  of  cultivation.  The  crystal¬ 
line  formations  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  territory.  The  grouse- 
moors  and  deer-forests  of  that  region 
exist  there,  not  merely  because  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  land  have  so  willed  it, 
but  because  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles  the  ground  itself  could  be  turned 
to  no  better  use,  for  it  can  neither  be 
tilled  nor  pastured.  Much  patriotic 
nonsense  has  been  written  alx)ut  the 
enormity  of  retaining  so  much  land  as 
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game  preserves.  But  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  man  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  the  servant  of  nature.  He 
cannot  plant  crops  where  she  has  ap¬ 
pointed  that  they  shall  never  grow  ;  nor 
can  he  pasture  flocks  of  sheep  where  she 
has  decreed  that  only  the  fox,  the  wild 
cat,  and  the  eagle  shall  find  a  home. 

In  the  second  place,  the  true  pasture- 
lands,  that  is,  the  tracts  which  are  too 
high  or  sterile  for  cultivation,  but  which 
are  not  too  rocky  to  refuse  to  yield, 
when  their  heathy  covering  is  burnt  off, 
a  sweet  grassy  herbage,  excellent  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  lie  mainly  on  elevated 
areas  of  non-crystalline  Palaeozoic  rocks. 
The  long  range  of  pastoral  uplands  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  fells 
of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Yorkshire,  are  good  examples.  These 
lonely  wilds  might  be  grouped  into  dis¬ 
tricts  each  marked  off  by  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  types  of  geological  structure, 
and  consequently  of  scenery.  And  it 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  be  possible  to 
show  that  these  distinctions  have  not 
been  without  their  influence  upon  the 
generations  of  shepherds  who  have  spent 
their  solitary  lives  among  them  ;  that  in 
character,  legends,  superstitions,  song, 
the  peasants  of  Lammermuir  might  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  Liddesdale, 
and  both  from  those  of  Cumberland  and 
Yorkshire — the  distinction,  subtle  per¬ 
haps  and  hardly  definable,  pointing  more 
or  less  clearly  to  the  differences  in  their 
respective  surroundings. 

In  the  third  place,  the  sites  of  towns 
and  villages  may  often  be  traced  to  a 
guiding  geological  influence.  Going 
back  to  feudal  times  we  at  once  observe 
to  what  a  large  extent  the  positions  of 
the  castles  of  the  nobles  were  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  not¬ 
ably  by  the  prominence  of  some  crag 
which,  rising  well  above  the  rest  of  the 
country,  commanded  a  wide  view  and 
was  capable  of  defence.  Across  the 
Lowlands  of  .Scotland  such  crags  are 
abundantly  scattered.  They  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  hard  projections  of 
igneous  rock,  from  which  the  softer 
sandstones  and  shales,  that  once  sur¬ 
rounded  and  covered  them,  have  been 
worn  away.  Many  of  them  are  crowned 
with  mediaeval  fortresses,  some  of  which 
stand  out  among  the  most  famous  spots 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Dumbar¬ 


ton,  Stirling  Blackness,  Edinburgh, 
Tantallon,  Dunbar,  the  Bass,  are  famil¬ 
iar  names  in  the  stormy  annals  of  Scot¬ 
land.  A  strong  castle  naturally  gather¬ 
ed  around  its  walls  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  protection  against  the 
common  foe,  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
original  collection  of  wooden  booths  or 
stone  huts  grew  into  a  village  or  even 
into  a  populous  town.  'I'he  Scottish 
metropolis  undoubtedly  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  this  way  to  the  bold  crag  of 
basalt  on  which  its  ancient  castle  stands. 

In  more  recent  times  the  development 
of  the  mining  industries  of  the  country 
has  powerfully  affected  both  the  growth 
and  decay  of  towns.  Comparing  in  this 
respect  the  maps  of  to-day  with  those  of 
t5o  or  200  years  ago,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval.  Some 
places  which  were  then  of  but  minor  im¬ 
portance  have  now  advanced  to  the  first 
rank,  while  others  that  were  among  the 
chief  towns  of  the  realm  have  either 
hardly  advanced  at  all  or  have  positively 
declined.  If  we  now  turn  to  a  geologi¬ 
cal  map,  we  find  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  growth  has  taken  place  within  or  near 
to  some  important  mineral  field,  while 
the  decadence  occurs  in  tracts  where 
there  are  no  workable  minerals.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  prodigious  increase 
of  such  towns  as  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Birmingham, 
and  Middlesborough.  Each  of  these 
owes  its  advance  in  p>opulation  and 
wealth  to  its  position  in  the  midst  cf,  or 
close  to,  fields  of  coal  and  iron.  Con¬ 
trast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sleepy 
quiet,  unprogressive  content,  and  even 
sometimes  unmistakable  decay,  of  not 
few  country  towns  in  our  agricultural 
districts. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is 
the  remarkable  transference  of  popula¬ 
tion  which  for  the  last  generation  or  two 
has  been  in  such  rapid  progress  among  us. 
The  large  manufacturing  towns  are  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Jgeneral  distribution  of  the 
population  is  changing,  and  the  change 
is  obviously  underlaid  by  a  geological 
cause.  People  are  drawn  to  the  districts 
where  they  can  obtain  most  employment 
and  best  pay  ;  and  these  districts  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  those  where  coal  and  iron  can 
be  obtained,  without  which  no  branch  of 
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our  manufcaturing  industry  could  exist. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  different  distiicts  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  their 
geology.  The  mere  presence  or  absence 
of  building  stone  creates  at  once  a  fun¬ 
damental  distinction.  Hence  the  contrast 
between  the  brick-work  of  England, 
where  building  stone  is  less  common, 
and  the  stonework  of  Scotland,  where 
stone  abounds.  But  even  as  we  move 
from  one  part  of  a  stone-using  region  to 
another,  marked  varieties  of  style  may 
be  observed,  according  to  local  geologi¬ 
cal  development.  The  massive  yellow 
limestone  blocks  of  Bath  or  Portland, 
the  thin  blue  flags  and  slates  of  the  Lake 
district,  the  thick  courses  of  deep  red 
freestone  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  bands  of 
fine,  easily  dressed  white  sandstone  at 
Edinburgh,  the  flints  of  Kent  and  Sus¬ 
sex,  have  all  produced  certain  differen¬ 
ces  of  style  and  treatment.  To  a  geo¬ 
logical  eye  passing  rapidly  through  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  character  of  its  buildings  is 
often  suggestive  of  its  geology. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  the  domi¬ 
nant  influence  of  the  geology  of  a  coun¬ 
try  upon  its  human  progress  is  nowhere 
more  marvellously  exhibited  than  in  the 
growth  of  British  commerce.  The  in¬ 
ternal  trade  of  this  country  may  be 
spoken  of  as  its  life-blood,  pulsating  un¬ 
ceasingly  along  a  network  of  railways. 
This  vast  organism  possesses  not  one 
but  many  hearts,  from  each  of  which  a 
vigorous  circulation  proceeds.  Each  of 
these  hearts  or  nerve-centres  is  located 
on  or  near  a  mineral  region,  whence  its 
nourishment  comes  The  history  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  railways. 
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our  steam  machinery,  our  manufactures, 
is  unintelligible  except  when  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  opening  up  of  our  re¬ 
sources  in  coal  and  iron. 

The  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  enforces  the  same  lesson. 
Even,  however,  before  the  days  of  steam 
navigation,  her  geological  structure  gave 
England  a  distinct  advantage  over  her 
neighbors  on  the  Continent.  Owing  to 
the  denudation  that  has  hollowed  out 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  sub¬ 
sidence  that  has  depressed  the  shoreward 
tracts  beneath  the  sea,  the  coast-line  of 
Britain  abounds  in  admirable  natural 
harbors,  which  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Channel  and  North  Sea  are  hardly 
to  be  found.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  this 
gave  a  superiority  for  which  hardly  any¬ 
thing  else  could  compensate.  We  boast 
that  it  is  our  insular  position  and  our 
English  blood  that  have  made  us  sailors. 
Let  us  remember  that  in  spite  of  their 
less  favorable  position,  our  neighbors  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Continent 
have  become  excellent  sailors  too,  and 
that  if  we  have  been  enabled  to  lead  the 
van  in  international  commerce  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  abundant,  safe, 
and  commodious  inlets  in  our  coast-line 
which  have  sheltered  our  marine. 

Of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  it 
is  not  needful  to  speak.  Its  rapid  growth 
during  the  present  century  is  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  and  therefore  directly  to  the 
development  of  those  mineral  resources 
which  form  so  marked  an  element  in  the 
fortunate  geological  construction  of  the 
British  Islands. — Macmillan  s Magazine. 
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Some  years  ago  a  book  was  published 
on  “  German  society,  by  an  English 
Lady."  It  contained  many  things  that 
gave  great  offence,  and  the  critics  said 
that  the  writer  must  have  seen  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  German  society,  and  could  not  be 
a  true  lady  !  Taking  warning  by  this 
book,  I  think  it  best  to  say  that  I  write 
only  my  own  experience — what  actually 
came  under  my  own  notice.  Though  I 
know  most  parts  of  Holland  as  a  tourist, 
I  know  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht, 
and  several  villages  socially.  I  will  not 


say  (for  I  do  not  positively  know  it)  that 
all  the  points  I  mention  as  Dutch  eti¬ 
quette  hold  good  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  class  of  people  I 
know,  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  do  in 
the  places  I  speak  of. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  Holland — 
and  I  have  been  there  pretty  often,  and 
know  all  the  principal  places — the  wo¬ 
man  is  nowhere — man  is  everything,  the 
first  and  foremost  consideration. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  chivalry  in 
the  manners  of  a  Dutch  gentleman.  He 
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i  displays  none  of  that  sentiment  which 

U  the  French  embody  in  these  words, 

I  “Place  aux  dames.”  I  do  not  alto- 

gether  blame  the  men  for  this  deficiency 
* "  in  what  we  should  consider  good  man- 

-  ners,  for  I  think  to  a  very  great  extent 

the  women  have  themselves  to  thank 
I  for  it.  There  is  much  that  is  absurd 


and  prudish  in  their  etiquette,  and  yet 
they  permit  slights,  and  even  imperti¬ 
nences,  which  an  Englishwoman  would 
never  overlook. 

Then,  too,  a  Dutch  lady,  outside  her 
own  door,  is  always  acting  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and  tacitly  guarding  herself,  as  it 
were,  from  any  possibility  of  insult.  She 
behaves  as  if  men  were  her  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  going  about  like  roaring  lions, 
seeking  to  gobble  her  up  alivc-o.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  simu¬ 
late  the  r6le  of  the  wild  beast  aforesaid, 
unless  the  lady  happened  to  have  a  large 
dot.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Hol¬ 
land  was  that  gentlemen  walk  on  the 
patyf  and  ladies  turn  into  the  road  ;  how 
.  dangerous  and  muddy  that  road  may 
happen  to  be  makes  no  difference  to  the 
universal  custom — it  is  invariable.  It  is 
not  etiquette  for  a  gentleman  to  speak 
to  a  lady  in  the  street,  no  matter  how 
well  he  knows  her.  That  is  as  well, 
for,  as  in  France,  the  gentleman  bows 
the  first,  so  that  though  a  lady  may  be 
saluted  by  a  hundred  men  who  have 
never  been  introduced  to  her,  and  whose 
names  she  does  not  even  know,  none  of 
them  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
her,  though  they  may  have  bowed  for 
ten  years.  The  etiquette,  by  the  way, 
of  bowing  is  most  extraordinary.  I  used 
to  tell  my  Dutch  friends  that  their  po¬ 
liteness  begins  and  ends  with  a  bow. 
Everybody  bows — nobody  nods,  and 
touching  of  the  hat  is  unknown.  You 
bow  to  everyone  you  may  have  met  when 
calling  on  a  friend,  for  callers  meeting 
are  introduced.  You  give  an  order  to  a 
gardener  or  a  workman,  and  he  takes  off 
his  hat  with  a  bow  which  would  not 
bring  discredit  on  a  duke.  Everyone 
bows  on  passing  a  house  where  they 
visit.  I  ohen  used  to  amuse  myself  by 
watching  behind  a  curtain,  to  see  every 
second  man  take  off  his  hat  to  the  win¬ 
dow.,  it  being  quite  immaterial  whether 
any  of  the  family  were  visible  or  not ;  and 
every  second  lady  make  a  polite  bend  of 


the  whole  body,  not  a  mere  inclination 
of  the  head,  as  our  ladies  do.  Every¬ 
body  bows.  Men  take  off  their  hats  to 
each  other  ;  tradesmen  do  the  same  to 
all  their  customers.  A  well-known  lady 
is  bowed  to  by  all  her  father’s,  hus¬ 
band’s,  or  brother’s  friends,,  and  any 
gentleman  knowing  a  lady  is  staying  at  a 
house  where  he  visits,  will  bow  to  her. 

I  even  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
a  student,  whom  I  never  met  and  did 
not  know  from  Adam.  I  could  not  im¬ 
agine  what  made  the  boy  bow  so  pro¬ 
foundly,  until  I  got  someone  to  ask  if  he 
knew  me.  I  found  1  had  once  met  his 
father  somewhere,  and  that  was  the — 
shall  I  say — excuse  ?  I  should  if  he  had 
been  English.  Well,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  I  returned  to  the  town 
where  he  lived,  and  there  he  was,  grown 
into  a  man,  bowing  still.  For  some 
months  we  had  quite  a  lively  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  there  it  ended,  as  afore¬ 
time.  I  must,  however,  include  “  com¬ 
pliments"  with  bowing  in  the  Dutch 
idea  of  politeness.  Every  parcel  is  sent 
home  with  the  sender’s  compliments, 
and  I  once  heard  this  message  delivered 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  I  was  call¬ 
ing  :  “  My  compliments  to  the  mn<romv. 
and  has  she  any  dust  ?’’  It  was  the 
dustman  !  Surely  any  comments  are 
needless. 


In  accordance  with  the  roaring  lion 
idea,  a  lady  must  not  pass  a  club.  She 
must,  if  she  has  to  pass  down  a  street 
where  there  is  one,  cross  to  the  other 
side,  and,  if  necessary,  cross  back  again. 
In  winter  this  becomes  a  great  nuisance, 
for  there  is  much  wet  weather  and  roads 
are  very  muddy  ;  but  no  Dutch  lady  of 
high-class  will  brave  the  obnoxious  win* 
dows,  though  she  will  allow  the  very 
men  who  are  sitting  at  them  to  smoke  in 
her  drawing-room  without  an  apology. 

In  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  ultra-aristo¬ 
cratic  city  in  the  country,  where  every 
second  house  has  “  Ilaron’’  on  the  lin¬ 
tel,  and  where  professors,  lecturers,  and 
officers  are  as  plentiful  as  black-berries 
on  a  bramble-bush,  there  is  a  street 
called  the  Line  Afaart,  in  which  is  the 
principal  club  of  the  students.  The 
ladies  of  the  town  will  not  even  pass 
down  it.  1  was  walking  once  with  the 
wife  of  a  professor,  a  woman  of  very 
high  standing,  and  quite  above  most  of 
the  little,  prim  restrictions  to  which 
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others  yielded,  but  she  would  not  pass 
along  the  Line  Maart  even  when  hurry¬ 
ing  home  late  for  dinner,  and  that  the 
nearest  way.  She  made  a  round  of  sev¬ 
eral  streets  to  avoid  it.  As  the  students 
were,  for  the  most  part,  raw  lads  from 
sixteen  to  one  or  two  and  twenty,  it  did 
seem  to  me  absurd  that  they  should 
have  any  influence  over  the  movements 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  ladies  of 
the  town. 

It  is  the  fashion,  if  a  lady  take  young 
ones  out  for  a  promenade,  if  gentlemen 
walk  with  ladies,  or  if  two  girls  walk  to¬ 
gether,  to  go  to  a  confectioner’s  and  eat 
iaatjes,  ices,  or  drink  chocolaat.  For 
this  purpose  all  confectioners  have  one 
or  two  rooms  adjoining  their  shops,  fur¬ 
nished  with  little  tables,  sofas,  and 
chairs.  If  several  ladies  go  into  such  a 
room,  where  there  happen  to  be  one  or 
two  gentlemen,  they  rush  out  as  if  they 
had  seen  a  ghost.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  a  most  undignified  proceeding  ;  sit¬ 
ting  (]uietly  down  and  taking  what  one 
wished,  without  noticing  the  presence 
of  strangers,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  very  much  more  ladylike.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  be  good  for  girls 
alone  to  go  into  a  room  where  there  were 
half  a  do/en  scatter-brained  students 
drinking  absinthe,  but  why  a  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  town, 
cannot  take  her  daughters  into  a  shop 
because  there  are  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
sitting  at  a  table  talking  quietly  does 
puzzle  me.  Now  1  can  mention  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  rule  seemed  to  me 
most  absurd.  1  was  staying  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  who  were  certainly  known  by  every¬ 
one  in  the  town  ;  people  whose  position 
was  so  perfectly  assured  that  I  should 
have  imagined  they  would  be  rather 
above  certain  trivialties  of  etiquette, 
which,  to  people  of  less  social  eminence, 
would  be  all-important.  Three  times 
during  one  week  I  walked  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  one  of  the  daughters,  and 
each  day  we  went  to  a  confectioner’s  to 
eat  taatjes.  Each  time  there  were  two 
officers  in  possession,  so  that  we  could 
not  go  in,  or  rather,  she  would  not  do 
so.  On  the  fourth  afternoon  she  said  : 

“  Kitty,  let  us  go  to  van  Dam’s  and 
eat  taatjes." 

"Oh,  I’ll  go,’’  I  answered,  “but 
only  on  condition  that  if  you  get  into 
the  room  and  there  should  be  anyone 
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there  you  do  not  rush  out  as  if  a  mad 
dog  was  after  you.  It  is  positively  lower¬ 
ing  to  let  a  man  see  you  run  away  from 
him  as  if  he  wished  to  eat  you.’’ 

Troide  van  Maame  agreed,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a  very  silly 
custom.  When  we  reached  van  Dam’s 
the  room  was  empty,  and  I,  leaving  her 
to  order  what  we  wished  for,  went 
straight  in  and  seated  myself  at  the  near¬ 
est  table.  Now  the  joke  of  the  rule  is, 
that  if  young  ladies  alone  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  room  first,  they  may  remain 
an  hour  if  they  like,  even  though  twenty 
gentlemen  should  appear.  Knowing 
this,  and  feeling  my  taatjes  were  safe,  I 
said,  with  a  laugh,  to  Troide,  who  was 
still  in  the  shop  : 

“  Be  thankful  there  are  no  stupid  offi¬ 
cers  to  run  away  from  to-day.” 

Then  I  heard  a  little  jingle  of  spurs 
behind  me,  and  looking  back  at  a  table 
in  the  shadow  of  the  folding  door  which 
divided  the  room  from  the  shop,  saw,  to 
my  disgust,  two  pairs  of  military  boots 
and  two  pairs  of  military  legs. 

They  succeeded  very  politely  in  smoth¬ 
ering  their  laughter,  though  it  must  have 
been  amusing  to  hear  my  frank  opinion, 
and  I,  still  keeping  my  back  turned,  be¬ 
gan  an  animated  discussion  with  Troide, 
who  hovered  about  just  outside  the 
door,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  den  of  lions. 

“  Come  in,’’  I  urged,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Sit  down  ;  they  won’t  eat  us.  Why 
should  they  want  even  to  look  at  us  ? 
Come  in,  and  don’t  be  so  silly.  It  looks 
far  worse  running  away  than  sitting 
down  and  behaving  yourself  quietly, 
like  a  gentlewoman.’’ 

The  two  men — harmless,  gentlemanly 
men  enough — got  up  then.  I  dare  say 
they  had  caught  some  of  my  whispered 
remonstrances,  for  one  of  them  ad¬ 
dressed  me  with  a  salute,  and  in  very 
good  English.  He  said  they  had  already 
finished,  and  were  just  going  when  I 
entered.  Troide  literally  fled.  I,  of 
course,  had  to  follow,  but,  in  spite  of 
my  annoyance,  I  replied  with  English 
frankness  to  the  soldiers. 

“  Thank  you  for  disturbing  yourselves 
for  us,  mynheer,’’  I  said.  “My  friend, 
being  a  Dutch  lady,  will  not  remain,  as 
1  should  do.  We  Englishwomen  do  not 
fear  an  insult  from  every  man  we  meet. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  so  seldom  re¬ 
ceive  one.” 
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The  taller  of  the  two  made  me  a 
grave  bow. 

“  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  mad¬ 
emoiselle,”  he  answered,  and  he  said  it 
as  if  he  meant  it. 

It  is  not  strict  etiquette  for  a  lady  to 
buy  her  own  stamps,  or  send  her  own 
telegrams  or  post-otfice  orders  ;  she 
must  send  a  servant.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  post-office  clerks  are  highly 
paid,  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
classes.  I  wanted  to  send  a  parcel  to 
England  one  day,  and  went  alone  (not 
knowing  the  rule).  I  had  a  confab  with 
a  very  good-looking  young  gentleman, 
whom  1  afterward  found  was  a  baron, 
and  I  got  such  a  lecture  from  my  hostess 
when  she  returned  and  heard  what  I  had 
done. 

And  there  is  another  fashion  prevalent 
among  Dutch  ladies  which  has,  1  think, 
a  bad  effect  on  the  sterner  sex.  1  refer 
to  their  morning  dress.  If  you  receive 
a  general  invitation  to  or  pay  a  long 
visit  in  a  Dutch  house,  you  certainly 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
your  hostess  does  not  put  herself  out  of 
the  way  on  your  account.  She  com.es 
down  to  breakfast  with  her  hair  in  curl¬ 
papers  or  crimping-pins,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  her  coiffure ;  her  person 
is  garbed  in  an  old  flannel  dressing- 
gown  ;  she  wears  wieither  collar  nor 
brooch  ;  and  I  have  indeed  seen  a  lady 
appear  at  breakfast  with  stockingless 
feet,  thrust  into  old,  down-trodden  slip¬ 
pers  ;  in  short,  she  is  strictly  en  demi- 
toilette,  and  makes  no  pretence  whatever 
of  being  anything  else.  She  dresses  in 
time  for  the  second  breakfast— it 
is  called. 

Should  a  visitor  call  between  the  two 
meals,  she  receives  him  or  her,  as  the 
case  may  be.  She  says,  “I  do  not 
profess  to  have  made  my  toilette.” 

Once  or  twice  I  have  suggested, 
“What  will  he  think?”  and  1  always 
received  the  same  airy  reply,  “  I  do  not 
make  my  toilette  until  koffij-nccxt." 

I  do  not  like  the  custom  myself.  I 
once  stayed  at  the  same  house  with  two 
officers — a  general  and  a  colonel — who 
came  to  breakfast  in  their  usual  full- 
dress.  The  ladies  of  the  house  wore 
their  charming  dlgag^  costume.  I  really 
had  expected  otherwise.  If  gentlemen 
can  appear  fresh  and  clean  and  well- 
dressed  at  breakfast,  I  cannot  see  why 


ladies  should  not  do  the  same  ;  and  what 
man  can  have  any  respect  for  a  lady  who 
spends  four  or  five  hours  of  every  morn¬ 
ing  looking  more  like  some  idle  un¬ 
washed  creature  gossiping  at  the  end  of 
an  alley,  than  a  gentlewoman  by  birth, 
educated  far  above  the  average  of  her 
English  sisters  ?  As  I  have  told  them 
many  a  time,  an  English  lady,  if  she  is 
ever  so  ill,  will  make  herself  neat  and 
tidy  before  her  doctor  comes. 

I  went  to  pay  a  short  visit  at  a  house 
where  I  only  knew  one  of  the  daughters 
— a  charming  house  ! — where  I  met 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  and  musical 
celebrities  in  Europe.  I  arrived  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  was  delighted  with 
everything.  The  salle,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  china,  won  my  keenest  ad¬ 
miration,  and  finally  I  went  to  roost  in 
one  of  the  nicest  bedrooms  and  most  ut¬ 
terly  luxurious  beds  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  have  allotted  to  me.  And  the 
next  morning  I  arose,  dressed,  and 
found  my  way  to  the  hues  kamer,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  living  room.  On  the  stairs  I  passed 
a  stout,  elderly  person,  with  a  queer 
white  net  on  her  head,  no  hair  to  be 
seen,  clad  in  a  very  dirty  gray  cotton 
wrapper.  She  was  scolding  vociferously 
at  a  man-servant,  and  I  took  her  for  a 
housekeeper,  wondering  the  lady  of  the 
house  would  allow  her  to  go  about  such 
an  untidy  object.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  she  followed  me  into  the  room, 
and  accosted  me  with,  “  Well,  you 
child,  and  will  you  not  spieak  with  me 
this  morning  ?”  It  was  my  hostess  !  I 
felt  myself  turn  scarlet  as  I  stammered 
out  an  apology.  I  never  should  have 
known  her  except  from  her  voice  ;  and 
the  shrill  tone  of  anger  and  the  language 
in  which  she  spoke  prevented  me  from 
recognizing  that. 

1  cast  furtive  glances  at  her  as  I  ate 
my  breakfast,  not  surprised  that  I  had 
not  known  her.  How  was  it  possible  ? 
I  had  seen  the  previous  evening  a  hand¬ 
some,  fair-faced  lady,  dressed  in  the 
richest  of  silken  gowns,  real  lace  round 
her  fair  throat,  her  hair  all  waved  and 
crimped — brown,  rich,  and  shining  ;  a 
dignified,  gracious  being,  who  could 
talk  well  and  pleasantly  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  who  spoke  four  foreign  languages 
fluently — and  what  did  I  find  in  the 
morning?  Just  a  dirty,  untidy  shrew  ! 
Really,  I  wondered  how  her  face  could 
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have  become  so  dirty  in  those  few  hours 
— it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  washed 
for  a  week. 

Perhaps  the  etiquette  which  differs  the 
most  from  ours  is  that  of  the  table.  I 
cannot  say  I  like  it.  No  Dutch  people 
live  in  as  good  a  style  as  we  do.  1  only 
know  two  houses  where  the  table  is 
pleasant  to  look  at — one  that  of  an  en¬ 
ormously  wealthy  shipowner  at  Rotter¬ 
dam,  the  other  that  of  a  very  wealthy 
professor.  'I'he  wife  of  the  latter  once  * 
said  to  me,  “  I  do  like  to  see  you  eat. 

I  like  to  see  you  eat  at  my  table.  You 
do  eat  so  prettily.”  I  laughed,  and  dis¬ 
claimed  the  compliment ;  but  she  was 
right — the  English  are  more  elegant  eat¬ 
ers  than  the  Dutch.  I  never  saw  a 
Dutch  man  or  woman — not  even  one 
who  was  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
and  ought  to  have  been  a  good  example 
— eat  straight  away  with  a  knife  and 
fork  as  we  do.  They  first  cut  the  whole 
plateful  into  piects — a  most  disagreea¬ 
ble  process — then  lay  the  knife  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  farthest  away  from  the 
eater,  and  resting  the  left  hand,  loosely 
folded^  on  the  table  beside  the  plate,  eat 
all  with  the  fork,  shovel  fashion.  Why, 
using  only  the  fork,  it  is  not  proper  to 
lay  the  left  hand  on  the  knee  I  do  not 
know.  I  noticed  many  points  of  that 
kind  which  they  could  not  explain  be¬ 
yond  that  “  such  a  thing  was  etiquette.” 

I  never  saw  food  eaten  otherwise. 
Sometimes  glass  rests  are  provided  for 
each  person,  and  very,  very  necessary 
they  are,  for  never  is  a  change  of  cover 
provided.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  at 
a  friendly  dinner,  and  once  I  was  at  a 
large  evening  party  where  I  met  some 
very  grand  people,  and  saw  a  supper  of 
thirteen  courses  served  with  one  knife 
and  fork  and  two  spoons  for  each  per¬ 
son. 

The  first  time  I  dined  at  the  house  of 
the  lady  1  have  just  mentioned,  she 
said,  ”  If  you  will  make  a  mark  in  your 
serviette  I  will  have  it  put  aside,  to  be 
ready  when  you  come  again." 

1  thanked  her,  and  turned  down  the 
corner  of  my  dinner-napkin,  wondering 
a  little  that  people  who  had  a  dinner  en 
famille  of  five  courses  and  a  lavish  des¬ 
sert  should  be  so  saving  as  to  retain  a 
guest’s  serviette  for  another  time.  On 
my  return  to  the  house  where  I  was 
staying  1  mentioned  the  circumstance. 


and  then  it  was  explained.  It  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  delicate  way  of  telling  me  that  she 
meant  frequently  to  invite  me  again.  I 
dined  there  many  times,  but  1  never 
saw  the  serviette  with  the  folded  corner 
any  more.  This  lady  copied  my  method 
of  eating  my  dinner  from  the  first  time  I 
dined  there,  and  made  her  children  do 
the  same.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Hol¬ 
land  I  found  they  still  kept  up  the  cus¬ 
tom. 

As  regards  the  other  meals,  they  con- 
si.st  of  breakfast,  koffij,  and  supper. 
They  are  prepared  entirely  by  the  ladies 
of  the  house  and  are  exactly  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  is  tea  at  two  meals — 
breakfast  and  supper — and  coffee  at  the 
one  which  bears  its  name.  Breakfast  is 
early — from  eight  to  nine — and  often 
visitors  are  privileged  to  have  it  in  bed. 
They  always  ask  if  you  prefer  it  so. 
Koffij  is  at  noon  ;  dinner — eeten,  they 
term  it  —is  from  half-past  four  to  half¬ 
past  five,  according  to  the  tastes  or  hab¬ 
its  of  the  household,  but  never  later. 
Tea  is  going  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
merely  consists  of  tea  in  small  cups  and 
sweet  biscuits,  such  as  macaroons  or  the 
like,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  music,  cards,  work,  or  any 
other  employment  which  may  be  on 
hand  ;  it  is  taken  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  visitors  appear  for  it,  certainly  in 
sociable  houses,  five  nights  out  of  six. 
Supper  is  at  any  time  ;  I  know  some 
houses  where  it  is  served  at  half-past 
nine,  others  not  till  eleven.  At  one 
charming  house,  where  I  have  had  many 
pleasant  visits,  it  was  never  served  be¬ 
fore  eleven,  often  half  an  hour  later, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  bed  be¬ 
fore  one  or  two  o’clock  ;  even  then  the 
girls  would  come  into  my  bedroom  and 
chatter  round  the  stove  till  there  was 
neither  wood  nor  peat  left  wherewith  to 
mend  the  fire.  Perhaps  the  late  hours 
most  people  keep  account  somewhat  for 
the  attire  of  the  morning. 

As  I  said,  the  minor  meals  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ladies  ;  they  are  precisely 
alike.  The  tea-things,  often  of  valuable 
china,  are  kept  in  a  cupboard,  usually 
concealed  in  the  wall,  and  with  several 
pictures  hung  on  the  papered  door, 
which  to  your  horror  suddenly  swings 
forward.  In  the  huis  kamer  one  of  the 
ladies  first  fetches  a  white  cloth  about  a 
yard  square,  which  she  places  in  the  cen- 
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tre  of  the  table.  For  dinner  a  large  one 
is  used,  as  with  us.  Then  she  brings 
out  a  very  snaall  tray,  bearing  cups,  sau¬ 
cers,  plates,  and  knives-  -these  last  black- 
handled — putting  one  for  each  person. 

She  sets  the  slop-basin  and  cups  in 
order,  and  brings  out  a  little  spirit-lamp 
with  a  silver  stand,  on  which  to  set  the 
teapot  or  eafetiire,  whichever  is  to  be 
used,  and  a  box  of  matches.  She  sets 
the  tea-caddy  handy,  or,  if  it  must  be 
coffee,  grinds  up  with  a  little  hand-mill 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  meal.  Then 
she  gets  the  butter-pot,  which  is  a  deep 
round  pot  of  common  delf  with  a  lid. 
It  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  butter,  and 
emptied,  not  by  cutting,  as  we  do,  but 
by  each  person  scraping  out,  with  his 
oum  knife,  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  use 
for  each  piece  of  bread  he  takes.  It  is 
not  a  pretty  fashion,  by  any  means. 

Then  appears  an  oblong  basket,  with 
a  long  roll  of  bread,  of  which  she  cuts 
several  slices  about  an  inch  thick,  usually 
allowing  two  for  each  person.  They  re¬ 
main  in  the  basket  with  the  bread,  and 
no  d’oyley  is  used.  Near  the  basket 
stands  a  tray  a  size  smaller,  with  black 
bread,  currant  loaf,  gingerbread  made 
with  honey,  almond-cake,  or  some  such 
dainty.  There  is  always  cheese,  which 
is  handed  round,  and  often  a  pot  of 
some  thick,  sticky  substance,  like  very 
dark  treacle,  called  appel  stroop.  No 
one  could  ever  tell  me  how  it  was  made, 
except  that  it  was  of  apples.  1  bought 
some  in  Brussels,  but  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  French  of  the  woman  from 
whom  I  got  it.  1  found  her  Flemish 
easier  to  follow, 

Appel  stroop  is  delicious,  and,  though 
sweet,  not  at  all  sickly.  When  the 
meal  is  ready,  a  maid  appears  bringing 
a  jug  of  milk — I  never  saw  cream — and 
a  large  brass  pan,  like  an  upright  coal- 
pan,  in  which  is  a  brazier  of  burning 
charcoal  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Then  the  tea  or  coffee  is  made,  the  little 
spirit-lamp  lighted,  and  the  meal  is 
ready. 

It  is  eaten  in  the  same  ungraceful  fash¬ 
ion  as  dinner  ;  the  bread  buttered  and 
“  cheesed,”  if  I  may  coin  such  a  term, 
for  the  cheese  is  cut  in  the  thinnest  wa¬ 
fers,  and  laid  on  the  top  of  the  butter  ; 
then  it  is  cut  into  strips,  the  knife  laid 
aside,  and  the  strips  disposed  of. 

Probably  Mynheer  will  light  up  his 


cigar  before  you  have  finished,  without 
so  much  as  a  “  Hope  you  don’t  mind 
it  then  Mevrouw  or  Mejevrouw  brings 
out  a  bowl  (of  rare  old  china  often),  and 
washes  up,  using  the  snowiest  of  cloths, 
and  neither  spilling  one  drop  of  water 
nor  wetting  the  fingers.  The  maid  ap¬ 
pears  again  to  take  away  the  pan  and 
kettle,  and  all  is  over. 

Servants  do  very  little  wailing  in  Hol¬ 
land,  because  in  very  few  houses  are 
more  than  two  kept — two  and  a  man  are 
enough  for  people  of  noble  birth — and 
then  there  is  so  much  scrubbing  and 
washing  done.  Many  families  visiting  a 
great  deal  keep  but  one  servant  ;  and 
where  there  are  children  a  kinder- 
jrorouw,  a  person  answering  in  class  to 
our  nursery- governess,  though  often  she 
does  not  teach  at  all.  To  my  mind  the 
lack  of  waiting  was  very  uncomfortable 
— I  never  got  accustomed  to  being  wail¬ 
ed  upon  by  my  hostess.  Nor  did  1  like 
the  serving  of  the  meals  at  all.  The  lit¬ 
tle  scrimpy  cloth,  the  basket  of  bread, 
the  fifty  knife-marks  in  the  butter-dish, 
and  the  continual  hiss-hiss  of  the  tea  or 
coffee  over  the  spirit-lamp  !  It  was  so 
uncomfortable  ! 

Claret  is  drunk  cold,  and  I  once  heard 
an  Englishman  dining  for  the  first  time 
in  Holland  gasp  to  himself,  “  Good 
lack,  they  drink  their  claret  cold!”  I 
had  got  used  to  it. 

But,  what  is  much  worse,  they  never 
heat  plates  or  dishes,  to  the  ruination  of 
the  best  dinners.  I  converted  one  fam¬ 
ily  to  hot  plates  and  dishes  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  in  their  zeal  they  even 
warmed  the  gravy-spoon  and  the  soup- 
ladle. 

I  was  once  staying  in  a  country  house 
where  I  created  a  positive  sensation  by 
simply  asking  a  young  man  to  be  so 
good  as  to  fetch  my  scissors  from  the 
adjoining  room — 1  had  my  lap  full  of 
work,  which  I  could  not  lay  down.  The 
young  man  himself  looked  astounded — 
fairly  astounded — as  if  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  ears  ;  and  such  a  blank  silence 
fell  upon  the  company  that  I  asked  out¬ 
right  if  I  had  committed  some  terrible 
breach  of  etiquette.  Mr.  Doorman  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and  said,  ”  Not  at  all,” 
but  my  hostess  told  me  afterward  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

This  young  man  was  the  son  of  one  of 
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the  richest  bankers  in  Amsterdam,  but 
his  manners — oh  !  they  certainly  were 
of  the  roughest.  However,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  I  improved  them. 
1  remained  five  weeks  a  guest  in  the 
same  house  with  him  ;  and  I  taught 
him,  among  other  trides,  that  it  is  polite 
for  a  gentleman  to  allow  ladies  to  leave 
the  room  before  him — that  it  is  a  delicate 
attention  to  offer  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
their  music,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to 
smoke  when  they  are  singing. 

But  perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  the 
Dutch  etiquette  is  that  concerning  the 
paying  of  calls.  It  seemed  so  odd  to  me 
to  find  the  members  of  a  family  have 
each  their  separate  visiting  list.  Daugh¬ 
ters  nei'er  make  calls  with  their  mothers. 
The  moment  a  girl  is  out  of  the  school¬ 
room  she  has  cards  of  her  own,  printed 
in  the  objectionable  style,  which  never 
succeeded  here — 

Rosetta  van  der  Welde. 

She  has  her  own  friends,  and  makes  her 
calls  with  scrupulous  regularity,  never 
omitting  to  pay  a  visit  on  birthdays, 
when  every  lady  holds  an  afternoon  re¬ 
ception.  If  she  has  a  friend  staying 
with  her,  all  her  friends,  and  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  people  visiting  the  parents,  call 
upon  her,  and  the  calls  are  returned  by 
the  guest  and  daughter  of  the  house. 

If,  however,  the  young  lady  has  friends 
in  the  towns  who  are  strangers  to  the 
family  where  she  is  visiting,  they  call 
and  are  received  by  the  guest  alone,  and 
thus  does  she  return  the  calls.  Even  a 
ve^  young  lady  may  accept  invitations 
quite  independently  of  her  hostess,  and 
dine  out  several  times  a  week,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  invitation  at  the  time  be¬ 
ing  quite  sufficient. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Holland  I  was 
staying  in  the  house  of  a  professor,  and 
wished  to  go  and  call  on  the  wife  of  an¬ 
other  professor,  who  did  not  know  I  had 
arrived.  I  could  not,  however,  induce 
the  daughters  to  go  with  me,  though 
they  were  acquainted. 

“  We  do  not  visit,”  was  the  reply. 

So  I  had  to  go  alone,  but  I  asked 
Mevrouw  van  Kampe  if  it  would  have 
been  a  very  impossible  thing  for  them  to 
have  gone  with  me. 

She  said  very  cordially,  "  I  should 
have  been  pleased  to  see  them,  but  the 
Tourneys  are  very  stiff  people.” 
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When  her  daughters  returned  my  call, 
they  therefore  asked  for  the  two  Miss 
Tourneys,  who  would  not  come  down. 
But,  absurdly  enough,  it  seemed  to  me, 
they,  about  a  week  afterward,  invited 
the  van  Kampe  girls  to  a  tea-party  given 
in  my  honor  to  half  a  dozen  girls  I  had 
known  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous 
visit.  It  must  have  been  a  very  bold 
stroke,  for  they  worried  all  day,  lest  the 
invitation  should  not  be  accepted.  It 
was  accepted,  however,  and  in  the 
sweetest  terms. 

Strangely  enough,  at  that  little  party 
Mevrouw  Tourney  did  not  appear  ;  it 
was  etiquette — it  was  di young  party,  they 
said.  Mevrouw  herself  was,  1  think,  a 
good  deal  hurt  at  being  excluded  ;  but 
her  daughters  were  firm,  and  1  scolded 
in  good  round  terms  their  hearts  and 
their  etiquette  alike.  I  told  them  I  had 
never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd  in  my 
life,  and  at  last  declined  to  come  down 
myself.  They  were  firm,  and  so  was  I  ; 
but  at  last  I  had  to  give  in,  for  Mevrouw 
begged  me  so  sweetly  to  do  so  that  I  had 
no  choice. 

However,  to  return  to  the  paying  of 
visits.  Husbands  and  wives  make  formal 
calls  together,  usually  on  Sunday,  be¬ 
tween  koffij  and  dinner  ;  and,  by  the  by, 
I  may  as  well  mention  here  that,  on  be¬ 
ing  shown  into  a  drawing-room,  it  is  not 
etiquette  to  help  yourself  to  a  chair — you 
must  wait  until  your  hostess  begs  you  to 
take  one  ;  a  custom  which,  if  she  happen 
to  keep  you  waiting  ten  minutes  and  you 
are  weary,  becomes  rather  trying. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  (and  I  believe  on 
Christmas  Day  also  but  I  will  not  be  sure, 
for  I  have  only  once  been  in  Holland  at 
that  season)  all  young  people  call  at  any 
house  where  they  have  been  invited  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  I  really  do  not  know  if 
this  rule  extends  to  older  people  also. 
And  they  have  another  singular  fashion  : 
as  soon  as  a  young  lady  becomes  en¬ 
gaged,  she  has  to  march  the  unfortunate 
man  round  to  all  her  friends,  and  intro¬ 
duce  him  with  a  speech  as  her  future 
husband,  and  a  very  pleasant  process  it 
must  be  for  him.  After  that  they  go 
everywhere  together,  like  a  marri^ 
couple,  pay  visits  together,  go  to  all 
amusements  and  parties  together,  and  he 
escorts  her  home  when  they  are  over. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  fear 
of  their  being  mistaken  for  a  married 
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couple,  for  they  sit  hand-in-hand,  not 
furtively,  as  we  sometimes  see  young  and 
foolish  people  do  here,  but  openly  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  ostentatious  display. 
They  take  exhaustive  notes  in  the 
study  of  the  human  eye,  they  bill  and 
coo — I  use  the  term  literally — and  then 
they  get  married — and  drop  it !  It  is 


perfectly  wonderful,  how  soon,  too,  the 
wife  develops  into  an  upper  servant,  and 
the  husband,  from  a  dozen  endearing 
names,  sinks  into  plain  “  Smit for  no 
wives  address  their  husbands  or  speak  of 
them  by  their  Christian  names,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  affected  and  namby-pamby. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


ADMIRATION. 


The  jackdaw  in  iEsop’s  fable  who 
adorned  himself  with  peacock’s  feathers 
and  sought  to  pass  himself  off  as  one  of 
those  birds,  is  commonly  considered  only 
in  the  light  of  a  warning  against  strug¬ 
gling  to  force  oneself  into  a  sphere  above 
one’s  own.  By  many  generations  has 
that  jackdaw  been  pointed  at  with  the 
finger  of  scorn,  and  innumerable  people, 
both  young  and  old,  have  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  him  merely  an  irredeema¬ 
bly  vain  and  ridiculous  bird,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Though  quite  aware  how 
presumptuous  it  is  to  venture  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  unanimous  and  sweeping 
condemnation  of  ages,  we  are  yet  daring 
enough  to  assert  that  full  justice  has 
never  yet  been  meted  out  to  that  unlucky 
bird,  and  that  there  is  a  meritorious  side 
to  his  character,  which  has  been  invaria¬ 
bly  overlooked.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  humbug  ;  or  that  he 
was  fool  enough  to  put  himself  into  that 
most  miserable  situation,  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  ;  or  that  he  was  so  dull  as  to  con¬ 
fuse  Semblance  with  Reality,  and  to  im¬ 
agine  that  pretending  to  be  a  peacock 
and  actually  being  one  were  identical. 
But  what  we  maintain  as  in  his  favor  is, 
that  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  yet  the 
’capacity  for  discerning,  admiring,  and 
longing  after  a  merit  which  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  he  did  not  himself  possess. 
It  is  a  capacity  which  is  not  at  all  a  com¬ 
monplace  one.  Look  at  science,  relig¬ 
ion,  politics,  literature,  society,  and  pro¬ 
fessions  of  all  kinds,  and  see  how  few 
people  there  are  who  manage  genuinely 
to  aidmire  what  is  excellent  in  any  line 
that  is  opposed  to  or  even  somewhat 
different  from  their  own.  Directly  they 
show  the  least  symptom  of  such  an  ad¬ 
miration,  Self  infallibly  interferes  to  try 
and  prevent  it.  Honest,  hearty  admira¬ 
tion  for  good  in  others  to  which  a  man 
allows  he  has  no  shadow  of  claim  for 


himself,  must  necessarily  cast  more  or 
less  of  a  slight  upon  Self  ;  so  Self  is  al¬ 
ways  opposed  to  foreign  merit,  and  will 
at  best  receive  it  as  a  merely  accidental 
and  external  sort  of  quality,  which  is  to 
be  criticized  and  belittled  as  much  as 
possible.  Lavish  as  much  approbation 
as  you  like,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  that  supremely  worthy  object.  Self, 
and  Self  will  agree  therein  complacently  ; 
but  only  let  some  other  pinnacle  of  vir¬ 
tue  be  created,  and  its  tone  will  be  very 
quickly  changed.  Nil  admirari  imme¬ 
diately  becomes  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
the  rival  height  is  carped  and  cavilled  at 
incessantly ;  if  possible,  it  is  to  be 
dragged  down  to  a  lower  level  ;  if  it 
should  remain  unaffected  by  detraction, 
then  the  eyes  are  to  be  turned  in  some 
other  direction  ;  in  short,  no  stone  is 
left  unturned  to  try  and  avoid  any  frank 
and  generous  acknowledgment  of  its  alti¬ 
tude.  Should  the  admirable  object  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  far  above  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
mirer,  that  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  no 
hindrance  to  the  consideration  in  which 
it  is  to  be  held  ;  for  as  virtue  of  all  kinds 
can  be  instinctively  felt  and  recognized 
even  when  not  understood,  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  admiration  that  the 
thought  of  the  admirer  should  be  able 
altogether  to  represent  to  him  the  real 
fact  of  the  matter.  This  condition  of 
affairs,  however,  is  sure  to  be  seized 
upon  by  Self  as  a  fine  opportunity  for  its 
antagonism.  It  will  find  plenty  of 
sneers  and  jeers  at  the  folly  of  bowing 
down  before  anything  that  the  mind  is 
incompetent  to  grasp,  and  in  such  a  case 
a  man  needs  to  be  most  especially  on 
his  guard  lest  there  be  stifled  that  nobler 
part  of  him  which  prompts  him  to  do 
homage  to  the  thing  that  he  feels  to  be 
intrinsically  excellent,  whether  co.mpre- 
hended  or  not.  No  doubt,  this  hostility 
would  not  matter  one  jot  if  only  Self 
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were  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  if  every¬ 
one  always  remembered  that  the  more 
completely  it  is  snubbed  and  set  aside, 
so  much  the  better  is  the  chance  that 
things  good,  true,  pure,  and  just  have 
of  influencing  humanity.  Unluckily,  it 
is  not  a  particularly  agreeable  process  to 
snub  Self  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  humored  is  that  the 
world  is  full  of  petty,  narrow,  miserable 
jealousies,  which  deteriorate  the  nobility 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  poison  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sweetness  that 
ought  properly  to  be  found  in  life.  One 
of  the  most  effective  antidotes  to  this 
poison  is  admiration,  because  it  inevita* 
bly  presses  Self  into  the  comer,  and 
kindles  generous  and  elevating  senti¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  room  for  these 
things  until  Self  has  been  cleared  out  of 
the  way  a  bit  ;  and  a  man  can  know 
nothing  of  them,  if  his  nature  be  too 
poor  and  cramped  to  allow  of  his  ever 
being  taken  out  of  himself  by  an  un¬ 
grudging  homage  paid  to  some  excel¬ 
lence  greater  than  his  own.  “  No  no¬ 
bler  feeling  than  that  of  admiration  for 
one  higher  than  himself  dwells  in  the 
breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and 
at  all  hours,  the  vivifying  influence  in 
man’s  life.”  So  says  Carlyle;  and 
whether  the  world  at  large  consciously 
agrees  with  him  or  not,  at  all  events  its 
actions  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  it  holds  the  capacity  for  admiration 
in  considerable  esteem  ;  since  it  may  be 
generally  remarked  that  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  that  quality  receive  a  far  larger 
share  of  love  and  trust  than  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it.  People  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  appear  drawn  to  consign  more  than 
they  can  help  of  their  affections,  secrets, 
or  reputations  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
man  who  is  observed  to  be  always  ready 
to  depreciate  any  kind  of  virtue,  talent, 
ability,  or  excellence  that  is  not  so  nearly 
allied  to  his  own  as  to  give  him  a  reflective 
share  in  the  praises  bestowed  thereupon. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  a  genuine,  self- 


forgetting  admiration  necessarily  takes  a 
man  to  some  extent  out  of  himself,  we 
hold  that  on  this  account  alone  he  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it.  But  its  utility 
by  no  means  stops  here,  and,  under 
proper  guidance,  it  can  render  still  more 
important  service.  Whatever  he  ad¬ 
mires  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  his  character  ;  he  will  wish 
(though  perhaps  unconsciously)  to  imi¬ 
tate  it,  and  incorporate  it  into  his  own 
life  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  it  will 
supply  an  ideal,  a  standard  to  aim  at. 
Whether  this  standard  shall  be  more  or 
less  elevated  is  evidently  a  very  serious 
consideration,  and  much  discrimination 
is  needed  as  to  the  persons,  qualities, 
and  other  objects  on  which  unqualified 
approval  may  safely  be  bestowed.  As 
for  honest  admiration  being  thrown  away 
on  what  is  absolutely  bad  and  vicious, 
the  chance  of  that  seems  too  slight  to 
call  for  warning  against  it.  But  there  is 
room  for  a  word  of  caution  against  the 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  are  de¬ 
grees  and  degrees  of  merit,  that  all  things 
praiseworthy  are  not  equally  so,  and  that 
a  man  should  beware  of  wasting  on 
some  inferior  excellence  a  sentiment  that 
is  capable  of  raising  him  a  good  deal 
higher,  if  directed  to  a  more  worthy  ob¬ 
ject.  And  the  only  security  from  this 
risk  is  to  be  found  in  taking  counsel  with 
reason  and  the  higher  nature  as  to  what 
to  admire,  and  in  carefully  shutting  out 
the  subtle  influence  of  Self,  as  it  tries  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  and  create  preju¬ 
dice  in  whatever  direction  may  seem 
most  likely  to  prove  to  its  own  advantage. 

”  Everything’s  got  a  moral,  if  you  can 
only  And  it,”  observes  the  Duchess,  in 
”  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  the  moral 
of  the  foregoing  seems  to  be  this.  Cul¬ 
tivate  the  habit  of  admiring  generously 
and  freely  whatever  is  excellent,  and  dis¬ 
trust  and  discourage  the  depreciatory 
tendency,  as  intrinsically  petty,  and 
leading  to  deterioration  of  character. — 
The  Spectator. 


HETTY. 

BY  JOSEPH  IfACKAY. 

Dreary  days  of  damp  December,  dreary  house  below  the  hill, 

”  What’s  the  use  of  life  ?”  yawns  Hetty,  sulking  by  the  window-sill. 
Stern  and  silent  sits  the  father,  reading  Puritan  divines  ; 

While  the  gloomy,  solemn  mother  o’er  a  tract  her  head  declines. 


6bo  THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY  AT  THEBES.  May, 

Hetty  is  as  fair  as  Venus  ;  no  one  ever  tells  her  so  ; 

In  a  life  so  lone  and  dreary  how  can  she  her  beauty  know  ? 

Like  a  sulky,  sleepy  pagan,  captured  to  be  Christian  bred. 

Scowling  at  the  gray  wet  hill-side.  Oh  !  she  wishes  she  was  dead. 

From  her  tract  wakes  up  her  mother  (she  was  not  asleep — ah,  no  ; 

Hester,  how  can  you  be  trifling  ?’*  said  she  in  a  voice  of  woe. 

**  Know’st  thou  not  that  for  each  moment  thou’lt  be  judged  at  Judgment  Day  ?” 
And  she  puts  the  wench  to  ponder  some  sepulchral  sacred  lay. 

Rides  anon  that  way  a  stranger — scarce  a  godly  man,  I  fear  ; 

But  he  knocks  as  one  benighted,  so  is  welcome  to  their  cheer. 

Hetty  waits  upon  that  stranger,  and  her  blushes  come  and  go  ; 

And  he  thinks,  as  he  surveys  her,  “  'Tis  the  type  I’ve  sought  for  so." 

Quick  he  strives  to  please  the  father  ;  talks  of  Puritan  divines — 

Like  a  curate,  but  love-snaring  conscious  Hetty  twixt  the  lines. 

Yes,  he’s  charmed  those  pious  parents — he  was  practised  in  the  art ; 

And  that  lazy,  lovely  maiden  swiftly,  surely,  lost  her  heart. 

Now  wake  up  thou  poor  old  pastor,  for  the  young  bird’s  flown  the  nest  i 
Late  !  by  this  time  far  away  she  nestles  on  that  stranger’s  breast, 

•  •***• 

Dreary  house  below  the  hill !  Ah  !  riddles  women  ever  were  : 

Hetty,  in  a  gilded  villa,  wishes  she  again  was  there. 

Grosvenor  Magaxine. 


THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY  AT  THEBES. 
BY  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  M.A. 


The  public  interest  in  ancient  Egypt 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  famous 
discovery  of  royal  mummies  made  at 
Thebes  last  summer.  The  addition  to 
the  Boolak  Museum  of  nearly  forty  cof¬ 
fins,  together  with  fragments  of  cof¬ 
fins  and  innumerable  other  objects, 
would  in  any  case  have  been  a  remark¬ 
able  event.  But  when  it  is  added  that 
not  fewer  than  ten  of  these  coffins  con¬ 
tain  the  bodies  of  kings,  and  that  among 
these  kings  are  comprised  some  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  who  ever  filled  the 
^rone  of  Pharaoh,  we  can  understand 
that  people  who  case  little  to  thread  the 
(  intricacies  of  Egyptian  chronology  may 
for  once  be  excited  by  that  curiosity 
which  royalty  always  arouses — even  roy¬ 
alty  dead  and  buried  for  thirty  centuries. 

The  building  in  which  the  finest  Egyp¬ 
tian  collection  extant  is  housed  cannot 
be  considered  worthy  of  its  contents. 
Though  considerably  improved  from 
what  it  was  before  Sir  Rivers  Wilson’s 
tenure  of  office,  it  is  still  far  from  safe, 
and  during  the  last  inundation  was  in 


the  utmost  danger,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  an  embankment  higher  up  the  river. 
This  danger  may  recur  again  and  again, 
and  no  one  who  believes  that  the  mu¬ 
seum  must  eventually  be  swept  away  can 
be  said  to  take  an  unduly  gloomy  view 
of  its  position  and  prospects.  When  to 
this  wretched  little  building  was  brought 
an  addition  fully  equal  to  half  its  previ¬ 
ous  contents,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  authorities  were  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  despair  to  find  even  storing  room,  and 
that  now,  before  a  small  annexe  has  been 
completed,  the  royal  mummies  are 
crowded  together  in  a  way  which  makes 
anything  like  an  adequate  description 
impossible.  Behind  a  kind  of  extem¬ 
porized  fence  formed  of  benches  and 
boxes  are  disposed — it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  arranged — some  thirty  of  the 
principal  coffins,  while  the  old  contents 
of  the  museum,  arranged  with  such  care 
and  discrimination  by  Mariette  during 
the  late  years  of  his  life,  are  removed 
and  heapirkl  up  anywhere — age,  and  size, 
and  character  being  completely  ignored. 
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Thus  it  ensues  that  to  any  one  who  visits 
Boolak  for  the  first  time  a  clear  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  inestimable  collections  is  im¬ 
possible,  but  that  those  who  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  are 
simply  astonished  at  the  amount  and 
average  quality  of  the  recent  accessions. 
Moreover,  there  is  something  not  merely 
archaeological  in  the  sentiments  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  sight  of  what  were  once  the 
greatest  monarchs  on  earth  lying  liter¬ 
ally  in  a  heap  where  any  one  may  come 
and  gaze  at  them — something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  fact  that  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Sesostris  himself  turned 
upon  the  form  of  a  single  letter  of  his 
name.  The  care  these  old  kings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  what  they  called  their 
“  everlasting  habitations”  has  availed 
only  to  preserve  their  bodies  as  a  show 
for  the  stranger  of  three  thousand  years 
later.  Little  will  the  modern  investiga¬ 
tor  reverence  the  dead.  To  him  each 
coffin  with  its  contents  is  merely  an 
archaeological  monument,  worthless  ex¬ 
cept  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  some 
historical  question.  When  all  the  wrap¬ 
pings  are  removed,  Thothmes  will  be  as 
Rameses — a  brown,  bituminous  mummy, 
indistinguishable  from  any  of  the  count¬ 
less  similar  mummies  abounding  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  museums,  or  strewing  with  frag¬ 
ments  the  hillsides  of  Sakkara.  Perhaps 
M.  Maspero  and  his  coadjutors,  or  the 
present  ruler  of  Egypt,  may  think  it  but 
due  to  departed  greatness  to  make  a 
sepulchre  where  at  least  the  corpses  may 
be  decently  deposited.  The  great  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  of  this  discovery  are, 
I  confess,  overshadowed  in  my  mind  by 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  remains  which 
thirty  centuries  and  more  have  respect¬ 
ed,  will  now  be  probably  looked  upon  as 
rubbish,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  next  high 
Nile. 

To  any  one  with  a  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  the 
mere  names  of  the  kings  whose  mum¬ 
mies  have  been  brought  into  the  garish 
light  of  this  nineteenth  century  are  full 
of  associations  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  series  commences  with  a  gigantic 
coffin,  painted  white,  and  bearing  a  long 
inscription  in  black  on  the  breast.  It 
contains  the  body  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Egyptian  royalty  of  what  Mariette  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  “  New  Empire.” 
Many  of  us  remember  the  name  of  Tia- 
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aken  Raskenen,  about  whom  such  a  tan¬ 
talizing  little  fragment  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  ”  Records  of  the  Past.”  *  He 
preceded  Aahmes,  the  first  king  of  the 
famous  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  frag¬ 
ment  which  is  in  the  British  Museum 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  his  contest 
with  a  northern  king,  Apapi,  who  dwelt 
in  the  city  of  Haver,  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherds,  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  written,  but  about  whom  so  little 
is  known.  Raskenen  was  the  father,  it 
is  now  all  but  certain,  of  the  Queen 
Aah-hotep,t  whose  jewels  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  Paris  in  1868.  Her  husband  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  Karnes  Uaz-Khaper- 
Ra,  a  successful  general,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  himself,  perhaps  in  her 
right,  a  king,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Aahmes,  the  founder,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  coffin  of  Raskenen  contains 
no  historical  record,  except  his  name 
and  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  on 
his  behalf.  Beside  him  lies  his  grand¬ 
son  Aahmes — the  coffin  of  whose  mother, 
Aah-hotep,  was  already  in  the  museum  ; 
— the  lid  removed,  and  the  royal  mum¬ 
my  swathed  in  wreaths  of  what  three 
thousand  years  ago  were  fresh  lotus- 
flowers.  They  are  faded  and  dry  now, 
and  so  fragile  that  a  touch  destroys 
them.  Next  to  King  Aahmes  is  his 
wife  in  a  crimson  coffin,  her  body  wrap¬ 
ped  in  grave-clothes  of  pink  cambric, 
with  bands  of  white,  so  fresh,  so  deli¬ 
cate  in  color,  that  no  effort  of  mine  suf¬ 
fices  to  realize  the  fact  that  Nefertary 
must  have  died  long  before  Moses  was 
bom.  Close  to  her  and  her  royal  hus¬ 
band  is  their  son  Amenhotep  I.,  his  face 
covered  with  a  brilliantly  painted  mask, 
and  his  body,  like  that  of  his  father, 
wreathed  with  flowers  and  leaves.  On 
his  breast  his  name  is  written  with  a 
singular  variation,  referring  apparently 
to  his  love  for  his  country,  ”  Amenho¬ 
tep  united  with  Egypt.”  It  recalls  Na¬ 
poleon’s  reference  in  his  will  to  "  the 
people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well,”  but 
had,  we  must  hope,  some  better  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact.  Attracted  perhaps  by  the 
flowers  a  wasp  entered  the  royal  coffin 
at  the  last  moment  before  it  was  closed, 

•  Vol.  viii.  I. 

f  Notice  des  Principaux  Monuments  du  Mu¬ 
sic  i  Boulag,  par  Aug.  Mariette,  p.  342. 
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and  was  found  among  the  wreaths.  By 
the  side  of  the  great  Amenhotep  rests 
the  body  of  his  young  brother  Se- Amen, 
and  near  him  a  coffin  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Set- 
Amen,  which,  when  it  was  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  bundle 
of  reeds  packed  so  as  to  resemble  the 
outline  of  the  human  form,  surmounted 
by  an  infant’s  skull.  This  is  not  the 
only  example  of  such  deception  among 
the  number  of  the  supposed  mummies  ; 
but  we  must  pass  by  a  crowd  of  the  less 
important  features  of  this  marvellous 
collection,  and  notice  only  the  more  re¬ 
markable. 

A  little  behind  the  rest  is  an  empty 
coffin.  It  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes 

I. ,  but  contained  the  body  of  Pe-netzen, 
the  king  in  whose  reign,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  after  the  extinction  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  their  remains 
were  here  collected.  Nothing  can  show 
more  plainly  than  this  appropriation  the 
comparatively  inferior  position  of  the 
late  king.  The  mummy  of  Thothmes 

II.  is  safe,  but  that  of  his  famous  sister, 
Hatasoo,  does  not  appear.  Another 
queen,  who  bore  the  same  throne  name, 
Maka-Ra,  was  at  first  mistaken  for  her. 
Thothmes  III.  is  here,  however,  and, 
strange  to  say,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the 
embalmers,  or  to  some  other  cause,  it 
became  necessary  to  unroll  his  mummy 
soon  after  it  reached  the  museum,  as 
mildew  had  begun  to  appear.  No  orna¬ 
ments  were  found  on  the  royal  corpse, 
but  it  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  cam¬ 
bric  so  fine  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  finest  now  made  in  Ulster.  The 
coffin  was  once  gorgeously  painted  and 
gilt,  but  most  of  the  decorations  had 
been  hacked  off  by  the  Arabs  before 
Herr  Brugsch’s  entry  into  the  royal 
sepulchre. 

There  are  a  few  other  relics  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  but  with  the  coffin 
of  the  great  Rameses  before  us  we  can¬ 
not  pause.  First  are  some  fragments 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  Ra-neb- 
pehti”  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  then  the  coffin  of  his  son 
Sety  I.  whose  alabaster  sarcophagus  is 
now  in  the  Soane  Museum.  The  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  tomb  must  have  been  built 
up  after  the  mummy  was  taken  away  to 
this  secret  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  wall,  destroyed  by 


Belzoni  with  his  palm-tree  battering 
ram,  described  the  cause  and  process  of 
the  removal.  The  coffin  of  Sety  is  white 
and  plain,  but  crystal  eyes  are  on  the 
mummy  face,  which  wears  a  strange  look 
of  life.  The  foot  of  the  case  is  broken, 
and  one  of  the  king's  toes  is  seen  to 
protrude  from  its  wrappings. 

The  interest  of  every  visitor  to  Boolak 
reaches  its  highest  point  as  the  coffin  of 
Rameses  II.  is  reached  Yet  here,  I 
confess,  I  was  disappointed.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  at  the  first  glance  that  the  outer 
coffin,  at  least,  was  not  made  at  the 
same  date  with  all  those  well  known 
statues  of  the  great  king  which  abound 
in  Egypt.  The  face  is  prominent,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  the  coffin.  The  hands  are 
in  high  relief,  grasping  the  Osirian 
scourge  and  crook  ;  but  the  face  is  not 
from  the  studio  of  the  artists  who  carved 
the  walls  of  Abydus,  and  designed  the 
sitting  figures  of  Aboo-Simbel.  On  the 
breast  is  a  legend  which  includes  two 
royal  cartouches  or  ovals,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  that  hieratic  or  cursive  hier¬ 
oglyphic  writing  which  is  so  difficult  to 
read.  The  names  in  the  ovals  are  easily 
read  however — “  Ra-messes-mer-Am- 
en,”  in  one  ;  “  Ra-user-Ma  Setep  en- 
Ra”  in  the  other  ;  but  they  present, 
nevertheless,  several  features  which 
make  them  more  like  the  writing  of  the 
times  of  Rameses  XII.  than  of  Rameses 
II.  The  word  “  Ma,”  for  instance,  is 
represented,  not  by  the  complete  sitting 
figure  of  the  goddess  of  Truth,  but  by 
the  ostrich  feather,  only,  from  her  head 
dress.  So,  again,  in  the  second  oval  the 
syllable  “  en,”  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rameses  11.  was  always  written  with  the 
zigzag  letter  from  which  our  ordinary 
written  “  n”  seems  to  be  derived,  is 
here  represented  by  the  crown  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  form  of  our  capital  N.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  form  was  late  in  coming 
into  use,  and  consequently  for  a  time 
the  identification  of  this,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  of  all  the  mummies, 
was  in  doubt.  Rameses  XII.,  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  unimportant  king,  one  of  the 
last  degenerate  descendants  of  the  old 
race,  was  known  to  have  imitated  in  his 
cartouches  the  styles  and  titles  of  the 
greatest  of  his  ancestors.  After  all,  this 
might,  it  was  argued,  be  his  body  ;  and 
to  judge  (as  I  have  endeavored  to  point 
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out)  by  the  form  of  the  letters,  could  and  among  them  those  in  particular  of 


hardly  have  belonged  to  any  earlier  king. 
While  questions  like  these  were  still  un¬ 
answered  the  hieratic  writing  on  the 
mummy’s  breast  was  being  slowly  deci¬ 
phered,  and  this  is  what  it  said  : — “  The 
year  xvi,  the  fourth  month,  Pirt,  the 
seventh  day  was  the  king  User  Ma-Ra 
Setep-en-Ra,  the  great  divinity,  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  the  king  Men-ma-Ra 
Sety  Meren-Ptah,  and  placed  in  this,  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Lady  An,  where  already 
reposed  (the  body  of)  the  king  Amenho- 
tep  I.  in  peace.”  Similar  inscriptions 
were  found  on  some  of  the  other  mum¬ 
mies,  all  pointing  to  a  period  when  the 
authorities  of  the  day — a  day  long  sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  which  had  shone  upon 
the  Amenhoteps  and  the  Rameses — gath¬ 
ered  their  bodies  out  of  their  tombs  and 
removed  them  into  a  more  secret  exca¬ 
vation,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  hallow¬ 
ing  it,  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  the 
sacredness  of  their  own  resting-place  ; 
but  perhaps  also  on  account  of  some 
threatening  of  invasion,  or  some  im¬ 
pending  revolution  of  a  domestic  kind. 

Such  a  revolution  did  actually  take 
place  when  Her-Hor,  or  Peh-Hor,  the 
priest  of  Amen-Ra,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  founded  the  twenty-first  dynasty  ; 
and  we  find  accordingly  the  name  of  this 
same  high  priest  among  the  names  in¬ 
scribed-on  the  mummies.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  among  the  other  interments  in 
the  grotto  of  the  Lady  An,  almost  all 
are  those  of  the  family  of  the  usurper. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  that 
suspicious  N  on  the  breast  of  Rameses, 
and  for  the  style  of  his  coffin  ;  and  the 
inscriptions  on  the  other  mummies  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  On 
several  are  found  records  of  periodical 
"  restorations,” — restorations,  that  is, 
exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  use  of  that  deceptive  word,  and 
consisting,  like  contemporary  works  of 
the  kind,  in  endeavors,  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  imitator,  to  imitate  or  improve  upon 
the  original.  There  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is,  some  such  record  among  the 
grave-clothes  of  Rameses,  but  his  mum¬ 
my  has  not  yet  been  unrolled. 

We  now  cross  the  room  and  find  be¬ 
hind  another  barricade  a  very  different 
class  of  coffins.  These  contain  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  descendants  of  Her-Hor, 


Netzem-Maut,  his  wife,  and  of  Pe-Net- 
zem,  his  successor.  Evidently  this  was 
the  family  burial-place.  Here  is  the 
heathen  funeral  pall,  embroidered  with 
the  bearings  of  Pe-Nelzem.  Here  are 
hundreds  of  the  little  blue  images  which 
abound  in  every  Egyptian  grave.  Here 
are  great  wigs  of  ceremony,  jars  for 
hearts,  baskets  of  dried  fruits,  alabaster 
boxes  of  very  precious  ointment,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  appointments  of  a  first- 
class  funeral  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
declining  years  of  the  Theban  monarchy. 
There  are  a  few  objects,  too,  of  a  more 
personal  and  pathetic  interest.  The 
young  princess,  Isemkheb,  at  once  the 
niece  and  the  wife  of  King  Ra-men- 
Kheper,  is  accompanied  in  the  tomb  by 
the  mummy  of  her  pet  gazelle.  Near 
her  is  the  body  of  Queen  Ra-ma-Ka,  her 
mother-in-law,  who  died  in  giving  birth 
to  the  princess,  Maut-em-hat.  A  long 
string  of  titles  reads  like  a  solemn  mock¬ 
ery  on  the  little  mummy,  scarce  fifteen 
inches  long,  nestling  in  the  flower-lined 
coffin  beside  her  mother.  One  other 
royal  or  semi-royal  personage  must  be 
noticed.  Zet-ptah-ef-aneh  is  a  scion  of 
the  old  family,  a  brother,  possibly,  or 
cousin  of  Queen  Ra-ma-Ka,  who  is 
known  to  have  brought  a  strain  of  the 
blue  blood  of  Rameses  into  the  veins  of 
the  priestly  dynasty.  The  prince  enjoy¬ 
ed,  apparently,  the  favor  of  the  usurp¬ 
ers,  who  put  him  into  one  of  the  priests’ 
offices,  and  assigned  him  a  burial-place 
among  themselves. 

So  our  long  catalogue  comes  to  an 
end,  though  without  exhausting  the  ob¬ 
jects  or  the  names  of  interest  which 
occur  in  this  wonderful  collection.  M. 
Maspero  and  Herr  Brugsch  are  about 
to  publish  a  complete  account  of  every¬ 
thing  in  French,  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  photographs.  In  it  will  be 
found,  among  other  curious  notes,  the 
height  —  or  rather  length — of  every 
mummy.  Raskenen,  it  seems,  was 
among  Egyptian  kings  like  Saul  in  Israel. 
He  measured  six  feet  one  inch,  and  very 
few  of  his  descendants  took  after  him  in 
this  particular.  Aahmes,  for  instance, 
his  grandson,  measured  only  five  feet 
six  inches,  and  the  great  Thothmes  III. 
five  feet  seven  inches.  Thothmes  II. 
approached  the  stature  of  his  ancestor, 
but  Sety  1.  was  no  more  than  five  feet 
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nine  inches.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  Rameses  II.  was  taller  than  his 
father,  and  not  like  Thothmes  III.,  our 
own  William  III.,  or  a  still  greater  war¬ 
rior  than  either,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a 
little  man,  by  any  means,  for  his  mum¬ 
my  wants  but  one  inch  of  six  feet. 

The  historical  results  of  this  discovery 
are  hardly  equal  to  the  archaeological. 
We  have  learned  much,  no  doubt,  as  to 
the  styles  of  art  of  different  periods. 
We  have  also  learned  something  as  to 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  language.  We 
are  able  to  make  a  connected  pedigree 
of  the  “  priest- kings”  who  succeeded 
Her-Hor.  But  as  to  the  revolution 
which  placed  that  monarch  on  the 
throne,  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  assertion  that  he  came  from  the 
Delta,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Assyrian 
invasion  which  Dr.  Brugsch  places  about 
the  time  of  Pe-Netzem,  ever  occurred 
at  all — the  discovery  teaches  us  nothing. 
We  find  some  potentates  mentioned  as 
kings  who  have  been  hitherto  considered 
as  priests,  princes,  or  ministers  ;  and 
some  whom  we  have  deemed  usurp>ers 
turn  out  to  have  had  a  hereditary  right 
to  the  double  crown.  But  mere  names 
and  titles  and  the  domestic  annals  of 
royal  families  are  hardly  to  be  looked 
upon  as  history,  and  this  discovery  gives 
us  little  else.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have,  by  inference,  confirmation  of  some 
points  of  real  historical  importance. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  the  proof,  al¬ 
ready  more  than  half  proved  by  Mari- 
ette,  that  the  eighteenth  dynasty  sprang 
directly  from  that  of  which  Kaskenen 
was  the  representative.  It  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  the  thirteenth  or  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  historian  ;  but,  without  doubt, 
we  have  now  a  tangible  proof  that 
whether  the  fragment  relating  to  Apapi 
and  Raskenen  be  a  romance  or  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  history,  such  a  king  as  Raskenen 


actually  did  exist.  He  or  his  generals 
drove  out  the  foreign  kings — the  Hyk- 
sos,  perhaps — from  Lower  Egypt,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country.  The  opinion  of  Mariette  that 
Queen  Aah-hotep  was  the  daughter  of 
Raskenen,  and  carried  on  the  succession 
to  her  descendants,  the  Thothmes  and 
Amenhoteps  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
is  strongly  supported.  Vet  we  learn 
nothing  as  to  why  the  two  immediate 
predecessors  of  Rameses  II.  were  held 
to  have  commenced  a  new  dynasty  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  eighteenth,  and  little  fresh 
light  is  ‘thrown  on  the  usages  or  laws 
regulating  the  royal  succession. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  usurping 
family  of  priest-kings  reverenced  and 
preserved  the  remains  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors — even  of  kings  as  remote  from  their 
own  time  as  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
is  from  the  Emperor  William.  There 
must  have  been  an  object  in  this.  It  is 
probable  that  Her-Hor  and  Pe-Netzem 
would  wish  to  identify  themselves  and 
their  families  with  the  glories  of  Thoth¬ 
mes  and  Rameses ;  it  is  possible  that 
when  the  usurper  king  married  Ra-ma- 
Ka,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  house,  he 
felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  affinity  with 
her  ancestors,  and  to  offer  filial  rever¬ 
ence  to  their  remains.  Only  the  greater 
kings  were  selected  for  honor.  Hor, 
Aay,  Setnacht,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  later  Rameses,  are  unnoticed.  But 
we  have  evidence  that  even  in  the  de¬ 
generate  days  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty, 
with  the  Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopians 
already  hovering  on  the  northern  and 
southern  frontiers,  the  Egyptians  recall¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  king  who  overran 
Syria  and  Palestine  as  far  at  least  as 
Aleppo,  and  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  conqueror  who  avenged  the  wron^ 
of  Egypt  upon  Asia.  —  Mtumillan  s 
Magazine. 
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BY  ALFRED  RUSSELL  WALLACE. 

If  the  skeletons  of  an  orang-utan  and  will  be  found  to  agree  in  general  form, 
a  chimpanzee  be  compared  with  that  of  position,  and  function,  the  only  abso- 
a  man,  there  will  be  found  to  be  the  lute  differences  being  that  the  orang  has 
most  wonderful  resemblance,  together  nine  wrist-bones,  whereas  man  and  the 
with  a  very  marked  diversity.  Bone  for  chimpanzee  have  but  eight ;  and  the 
bone,  throughout  the  whole  structure,  chimpanzee  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs. 
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whereas  the  orang,  like  man,  has  but 
twelve.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
differences  are  those  of  shape,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  direction  only,  though  the  re¬ 
sulting  differences  in  the  external  form 
and  motions  are  very  considerable.  The 
greatest  of  these  are,  that  the  feet  of  the 
anthropoid  or  man-like  apes,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  monkeys,  are  formed  like 
hands,  with  large  opposable  thumbs  fit¬ 
ted  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees  but 
unsuitable  for  erect  walking,  while  the 
hands  have  weak  small  thumbs  but  very 
long  and  powerful  fingers,  forming  a 
hook  rather  than  a  hand  adapted  for 
climbing  up  trees  and  suspending  the 
whole  weight  from  horizontal  branches. 
The  almost  complete  identity  of  the 
skeleton,  however,  and  the  close  simila¬ 
rity  of  the  muscles  and  of  all  the  inter¬ 
nal  organs,  have  produced  that  striking 
and  ludicrous  resemblance  to  man  which 
every  one  recognizes  in  these  higher 
apes  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  whole 
monkey  tribe  ;  the  face  and  features, 
the  motions,  attitudes,  and  gestures  be¬ 
ing  often  a  strange  caricature  of  human¬ 
ity.  Let  us,  then,  examine  a  little  more 
closely  in  what  the  resemblance  consists, 
and  how  far,  and  to  what  extent,  these 
animals  really  differ  from  us. 

Besides  the  face,  which  is  often  won¬ 
derfully  human — although  the  absence 
of  any  protuberant  nose  gives  it  often  a 
curiously  infantile  aspect,  monkeys,  and 
especially  apes,  resemble  us  most  closely 
in  the  hand  and  arm.  The  hand  has 
well-formed  fingers  with  nails,  and  the 
skin  of  the  palm  is  lined  and  furrowed 
like  our  own.  The  thumb  is,  however, 
smaller  and  weaker  than  ours,  and  is 
not  so  much  used  in  taking  hold  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  monkey’s  hand  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  so  well  adapted  as  that  of  man 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  cannot  be 
applied  with  such  precision  in  holding 
small  objects,  while  it  is  unsuitable  for 
performing  delicate  operations  such  as 
tying  a  knot  or  writing  with  a  pen.  A 
monkey  does  not  take  hold  of  a  nut  with 
its  fore-finger  and  thumb  as  we  do,  but 
grasps  it  between  the  fingers  and  the 
palm  in  a  clumsy  way,  just  as  a  baby 
does  before  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
use  of  its  hand.  Two  groups  of  mon¬ 
keys — one  in  Africa  and  one  in  South 
America — have  no  thumbs  on  their 
hands,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be 


in  any  respect  inferior  to  other  kinds 
which  possess  it.  In  most  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  monkeys  the  thumb  bends  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  fingers,  and  in 
none  is  it  so  perfectly  opposed  to  the 
fingers  as  our  thumbs  are  ;  and  all  these 
circumstances  show  that  the  hand  of  the 
monkey  is,  both  structurally  and  func¬ 
tionally,  a  very  different  and  very  infe¬ 
rior  organ  to  that  of  man,  since  it  is  not 
applied  to  similar  purposes,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  being  so  applied. 

When  we  look  at  the  feet  of  monkeys 
we  find  a  still  greater  difference,  for 
these  have  much  larger  and  more  op¬ 
posable  thumbs  and  are  therefore  more 
like  our  hands  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
all  monkeys,  so  that  even  those  which 
have  no  thumbs  on  their  hands,  or  have 
them  small  and  weak  and  parallel  to  the 
fingers,  have  always  large  and  well- 
formed  thumbs  on  their  feet.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  peculiarity  that  the 
great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  named 
the  whole  group  of  monkeys  Quadru- 
mana,  or  four-handed  animals,  because, 
besides  the  two  hands  on  their  fore¬ 
limbs,  they  have  also  two  hands  in  place 
of  feet  on  their  hind-limbs.  Modern 
naturalists  have  given  up  the  use  of  this 
term,  because  they  say  that  the  hind  ex¬ 
tremities  of  all  monkeys  are  really  feet, 
only  these  feet  are  shaped  like  hands  ; 
but  this  is  a  point  of  anatomy,  or  rather 
of  nomenclature,  which  we  need  not 
here  discuss. 

Let  us,  however,  before  going  further, 
inquire  into  the  purpose  and  use  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  it 
is  simply  an  adaptation  to  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  animals  which  possess  it. 
Monkeys,  as  a  rule,  live  in  trees,  and 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  great  trop¬ 
ical  forests.  They  feed  chiefly  upon 
fruits,  and  occasionally  eat  insects  and 
birds’ -eggs,  as  well  as  young  birds,  all 
of  which  they  find  in  the  trees  ;  and,  as 
they  have  no  occasion  to  come  down  to 
the  ground,  they  travel  from  tree  to  tree 
by  jumping  or  swinging,  and  thus  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  entirely 
among  the  leafy  branches  of  lofty  trees. 
For  such  a  mode  of  existence,  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  able  to  move  with  perfect  ease 
upon  large  or  small  branches,  and  to 
climb  up  rapidly  from  one  bough  to  an¬ 
other.  As  they  use  their  hands  for  gath¬ 
ering  fruit  and  catching  insects  or  birds. 
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they  require  some  means  of  holding  on 
with  their  feet,  otherwise  they  would  be 
liable  to  continual  falls,  and  they  are 
able  to  do  this  by  means  of  their  long 
finger-like  toes  and  large  opposable 
thumbs,  which  grasp  a  branch  almost  as 
securely  as  a  bird  grasps  its  perch.  The 
true  hands,  on  the  contrary,  are  used 
chiefly  to  climb  with,  and  to  swing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  from  one 
branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  fingers  are  very  long 
and  strong,  and  in  many  species  they 
are  further  strengthened  by  being  par¬ 
tially  joined  together,  as  if  the  skin  of 
our  fingers  grew  together  as  far  as  the 
knuckles.  This  shows  that  the  sepa¬ 
rate  action  of  the  fingers,  which  is  so 
important  to  us,  is  little  required  by 
monkeys,  whose  hand  is  really  an  organ 
for  climbing  and  seizing  food,  while 
their  foot  is  required  to  support  them 
firmly  in  any  position  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  be¬ 
come  modified  into  a  large  and  powerful 
grasping  hand. 

Another  striking  difference  between 
monkeys  and  men  is  that  the  former 
never  walk  with  ease  in  an  erect  pos¬ 
ture,  but  always  use  their  arms  in  climb¬ 
ing  or  in  walking  on  all-fours  like  most 
quadrupeds.  The  monkeys  that  we  see 
in  the  streets  dressed  up  and  walking 
erect,  only  do  so  after  much  drilling  and 
teaching,  just  as  dogs  may  be  taught  to 
walk  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  posture 
is  almost  as  unnatural  to  the  one  animal 
as  it  is  to  the  other.  The  largest  and 
most  man-like  of  the  apes — the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  and  orang-utan — also  walk 
usually  on  all-fours  ;  but  in  these  the 
arms  are  so  long  and  the  legs  so  short 
that  the  body  appears  half  erect  when 
walking  ;  and  they  have  the  habit  of 
resting  on  the  knuckles  of  the  hands, 
not  on  the  palms  like  the  smaller  mon¬ 
keys,  whose  arms  and  legs  are  more 
nearly  of  an  equal  length,  which  tends 
still  further  to  give  them  a  semi-erect 
position.  Still,  they  are  never  known 
to  walk  of  their  own  accord  on  their 
hind  legs  only,  though  they  can  do  so 
for  short  distances,  and  the  story  of 
their  using  a  stick  and  walking  erect  by 
its  help  in  the  wild  state  is  not  true. 
Monkeys,  then,  are  both  four-handed 
and  four-footed  beasts ;  they  possess 
four  hands  formed  very  much  like  our 


hands,  and  capable  of  picking  up  or 
holding  any  small  object  in  the  same 
manner  ;  but  they  are  also  four-footed, 
because  they  use  all  four  limbs  for  the 
purpose  of  walking,  running,  or  climb¬ 
ing  ;  and,  being  adapted  to  this  double 
purpose,  the  hands  want  the  delicacy  of 
touch  and  the  freedom  as  well  as  the 
precision  of  movement  which  ours  pos¬ 
sess.  Man  alone  is  so  constructed  that 
he  walks  erect  with  perfect  ease,  and  has 
his  hands  free  for  any  use  to  which  he 
wishes  to  apply  them  ;  and  this  is  the 
great  and  essential  bodily  distinction  be¬ 
tween  monkeys  and  men. 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the 
dilTerent  kinds  of  monkeys  and  the 
countries  they  inhabit. 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MONKEYS  AND 
THE  COUNTRIES  THEY  INHABIT. 

Monkeys  are  usually  divided  into 
three  kinds — apes,  monkeys,  and  bab¬ 
oons  ;  but  these  do  not  include  the 
American  monkeys,  which  are  really 
more  different  from  all  those  of  the  Old 
World  than  any  of  the  latter  are  from 
each  other.  Naturalists,  therefore,  di¬ 
vide  the  whole  monkey-tribe  into  two 
great  families,  inhabiting  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds  respectively  ;  and,  if 
we  learn  to  remember  the  kind  of  differ¬ 
ences  by  which  these  several  groups  are 
distinguished,  we  shall  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  classification  of 
animals,  and  the  difference  between  im¬ 
portant  and  unimportant  characters. 

Taking  hist  the  Old  World  groups, 
they  may  be  thus  defined  : — apes  have 
no  tails  ;  monkeys  have  tails,  which  are 
usually  long  ;  while  baboons  have  short 
tails,  and  their  faces,  instead  of  being 
round  and  with  a  man-like  expression  as 
in  a{)es  and  monkeys,  are  long  and  more 
dog-like.  These  differences  are,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  constant,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  whether  an  animal 
should  be  cla.ssed  as  an  ape,  monkey,  or  a 
baboon.  The  Gibraltar  ape,  for  example, 
though  it  has  no  tail,  is  really  a  monkey, 
because  it  has  callosities,  or  hard  pads 
of  bare  skin  on  which  it  sits,  and  cheek- 
pouches  in  which  it  can  stow  away 
food  ;  the  latter  character  being  always 
absent  in  the  true  apes,  while  both  are 
present  in  most  monkeys  and  baboons. 
All  these  animals,  however,  from  the 
largest  ape  to  the  smallest  monkey. 
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have  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  we 
have,  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner,  although  the  tusks,  or  canine 
teeth,  of  thp  males  are  often  large,  like 
those  of  a  dog. 

The  American  monkeys,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marmo¬ 
sets,  have  four  additional  grinding  teeth 
(one  in  each  jaw  on  either  side),  and 
none  of  them  have  callosities,  or  cheek- 
pouches.  They  never  have  prominent 
snouts  like  the  baboons  ;  their  nostrils 
are  placed  wide  apart  and  open  sideways 
on  the  face  ;  the  tail,  though  sometimes 
short,  is  never  quite  absent ;  and  the 
thumb  bends  the  same  way  as  the  fin¬ 
gers,  is  generally  very  short  and  weak, 
and  is  often  quite  wanting.  We  thus 
see  that  these  American  monkeys  differ 
in  a  great  number  of  characters  from 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  ;  and 
they  have  this  further  peculiarity,  that 
many  of  them  have  prehensile  or  grasp¬ 
ing  tails,  which  are  never  found  in  the 
monkeys  of  any  other  country.  This  curi¬ 
ous  organ  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fifth 
hand.  It  has  so  much  muscular  power 
that  the  animal  can  hang  by  it  easily 
with  the  tip  curled  round  a  branch, 
while  it  can  also  be  used  to  pick  up  small 
objects  with  almost  as  much  ease  and 
exactness  as  an  elephant’s  trunk.  In 
those  species  which  have  it  most  per¬ 
fectly  formed  it  is  very  long  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  end  has  the  underside  cov¬ 
ered  with  bare  skin,  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  finger  or  palm  of  the  hand 
and  apparently  equally  sensitive.  One 
of  the  common  kinds  of  monkeys  that 
accompany  street  organ-players  has  a 
prehensile  tail,  but  not  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  kind  ;  since  in  this  species  the  tail 
is  entirely  clad  with  hair  to  the  tip,  and 
seems  to  be  used  chiefly  to  steady  the 
animal  when  sitting  on  a  branch  by  be¬ 
ing  twisted  round  another  branch  near 
it.  The  statement  is  often  erroneously 
made  that  all  American  monkeys  have 
prehensile  tails  ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
rather  less  than  half  the  known  kinds 
have  them  so,  the  remainder  having  this 
organ  either  short  and  bushy  or  long 
and  slender,  but  entirely  without  any 
power  of  grasping.  All  prehensile-tailed 
monkeys  are  American,  but  all  Ameri¬ 
can  monkeys  are  not  prehensile-tailed. 

By  remembering  these  characters  it  is 
easy,  with  a  little  observation,  to  tell 


whether  any  strange  monkey  comes  from 
America  or  from  the  Old  World.  If  it 
has  bare  seat-pads,  or  if  when  eating  it 
fills  its  mouth  till  its  cheeks  swell  out 
like  little  bags,  we  may  be  sure  it  comes 
from  some  part  of  Africa  or  Asia  ;  while 
if  it  can  curl  up  the  end  of  its  tail  so  as 
to  take  hold  of  anything,  it  is  certainly 
American.  As  all  the  tailed  monkeys 
of  the  Old  World  have  seat-pads  (or 
ischial  callosities  as  they  are  called  in 
scientific  language),  and  as  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  monkeys  have  tails,  but  no  seat- 
pads,  this  is  the  most  constant  external 
character  by  which  to  distinguish  them  ; 
and  having  done  so  we  can  look  for  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  American  mon¬ 
keys,  especially  the  distance  apart  of  the 
nostrils  and  their  lateral  position. 

The  whole  monkey-tribe  is  especially 
tropical,  only  a  few  kinds  being  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  One  inhabits  the  Rock  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  there  is  one  very  like  it  in 
Japan,  and  these  are  the  two  monkeys 
which  live  farthest  from  the  equator. 
In  the  tropics  they  become  very  abun¬ 
dant  and  increase  in  numbers  and  variety 
as  we  approach  the  equator,  where  the 
climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  equable,  and 
where  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  year.  Africa 
has  about  55  different  kinds,  Asia  and 
its  islands  about  60,  while  America  has 
1 14,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Asia 
and  .\frica  together.  Australia  and  its 
islahds  have  no  monkeys,  nor  has  the 
great  and  luxuriant  island  of  New 
Guinea,  whose  magnificent  forests  seem 
so  well  adapted  for  them.  We  will  now 
give  a  short  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  monkeys  inhabiting  each  of  the 
tropical  continents. 

Africa  possess-es  two  of  the  great  man¬ 
like  apes — the  gorilla  and  the  chimpan¬ 
zee,  the  former  being  the  largest  ape 
known,  and  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  most  resembles  man,  though  its 
countenance  is  less  human  than  that  of 
the  chimpanzee.  Both  are  found  in  West 
Africa,  near  the  equator,  but  they  also 
inhabit  the  interior  wherever  there  are 
great  forests ;  and  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
states  that  the  chimpanzee  inhabits  the 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Shari 
River  in  28®  E.  long,  and  4°  N.  lat. 

The  long-tailed  monkeys  of  Africa  are 
very'  numerous  and  varied.  One  group 
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has  no  cheek-pouches  and  no  thumb  on  “  man  of  the  woods,”  and  it  should  be 
the  hand,  and  many  of  these  have  long  pronounced  6rang-6otan,  the  accent  be- 
soft  fur  of  varied  colors.  The  most  ing  on  the  first  syllable  of  both  words, 
numerous  group  are  the  Guenons,  rather  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that, 
small  long-tailed  monkeys,  very  active  whereas  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  are 
and  lively,  and  often  having  their  faces  both  black,  like  the  negroes  of  the  same 
curiously  marked  with  white  or  black,  or  country,  the  orang-utan  is  red  or  red- 
ornamented  with  whiskers  or  other  tufts  dish-brown,  closely  resembling  the  color 
of  hair  ;  and  they  all  have  large  cheek-  of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  who  live  in 
pouches  and  good-sized  thumbs.  Many  the  Bornean  forests.  Though  very  large 
of  them  are  called  green  monkeys,  from  and  powerful,  it  is  a  harmless  creature, 
the  greenish-yellow  tint  of  their  fur,  and  feeding  on  fruit,  and  never  attacking 
most  of  them  are  well-formed  pleasing  any  other  animal  except ‘in  self-defence, 
animals.  They  are  found  only  in  tropi-  A  full-grown  male  orang-utan  is  rather 
cal  Africa.  more  than  four  feet  high,  but  with  a 

The  baboons  are  larger,  but  less  num-  body  as  large  as  that  of  a  stout  man,  and 
erous.  They  resemble  dogs  in  the  gen-  with  enormously  long  and  powerful 
eral  form  and  the  length  of  the  face  or  arms. 

snout,  but  they  have  hands  with  well-  Another  group  of  true  apes  inhabit 
developed  thumbs  on  both  the  fore  and  Asia  and  the  larger  Asiatic  islands,  and 
hind  limbs  ;  and  this,  with  something  in  are  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
the  expression  of  the  face  and  their  able  of  the  whole  family.  These  are 
habit  of  sitting  up  and  using  their  hands  the  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  which 
in  a  very  human  fashion,  at  once  shows  are  generally  of  small  size  and  of  a  gen- 
that  they  belong  to  the  monkey-tribe,  tie  disp>osition,  but  possessing  the  most 
Many  of  them  are  very  ugly,  and  in  their  wonderful  agility.  In  these  creatures 
wild  state  they  are  the  fiercest  and  most  the  arms  are  as  long  as  the  body  and 
dangerous  of  monkeys.  Some  have  the  legs  together,  and  are  so  powerful  that 
tail  very  long,  others  of  medium  length,  a  gibbon  will  hang  for  hours  suspended 
while  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  from  a  branch,  or  swing  to-and-fro  and 
stump,  and  all  have  large  cheek-pouches  then  throw  itself  a  great  distance 
and  bare  seat-pads.  They  are  found  all  through  the  air.  The  arms,  in  fact, 
over  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  completely  take  the  place  of  the  legs  for 
Good  Hope  ;  while  one  species,  called  travelling.  Instead  of  jumping  from 
the  hamadryas,  extends  from  Abyssinia  bough  to  bough  and  running  on  the 
across  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  and  is  branches,  like  other  apes  and  monkeys, 
the  only  baboon  found  out  of  Africa,  the  gibbons  move  along  while  hanging 
This  species  was  known  to  the  ancients,  suspended  in  the  air,  stretching  their 
and  it  is  often  represented  in  Egyptian  arms  from  bough  to  bough,  and  thus  go- 
sculptures,  while  mummies  of  it  have  ing  hand  over  hand  as  a  very  active 
been  found  in  the  catacombs.  The  sailor  will  climb  along  a  rope.  The 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  strength  of  their  arms  is,  however,  so 
baboons  is  the  mandrill  of  West  Africa,  prodigious,  and  their  hold  so  sure,  that 
whose  swollen  and  hog-like  face  is  orna-  they  often  loose  one  hand  before  they 
mented  with  strip>es  of  vivid  blue  and  have  caught  a  bough  with  the  other, 
scarlet.  This  animal  has  a  tail  scarcely  thus  seeming  almost  to  fly  through  the 
two  inches  long,  while  in  size  and  air  by  a  series  of  swinging  leaps  ;  and 
strength  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  they  travel  among  the  network  of  inter¬ 
gorilla.  These  large  baboons  go  in  lacing  boughs  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
bands,  and  are  said  to  be  a  match  for  earth  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
any  other  animals  in  the  African  forests,  as  we  walk  or  run  upon  level  ground, 
and  even  to  attack  and  drive  away  the  and  with  even  greater  speed.  These 
elephants  from  the  districts  they  inhabit,  little  animals  scarcely  ever  come  down 
Turning  now  to  Asia,  we  have  first  to  the  ground  of  their  own  accord  ;  but 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  large  man-  when  obliged  to  do  so  they  run  along 
like  apes — the  orang-utan,  found  only  in  almost  erect,  with  their  long  arms  swing- 
the  two  large  islands,  Borneo  and  Su-  ing  round  and  round,  as  if  trying  to  find 
matra.  The  name  is  Malay, 'signifying  some  tree  or  other  object  to  climb  up- 
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on.  They  are  the  only  apes  who  natu¬ 
rally  walk  without  using  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  feet ;  but  this  does  not 
make  them  more  like  men,  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  attitude  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  is  only  adopted  because  the  arms 
are  habitually  used  to  swing  by,  and  are 
therefore  naturally  held  upwards  instead 
of  downwards,  as  they  must  be  when 
walking  on  them. 

The  tailed  monkeys  of  Asia  consist  of 
two  groups,  the  first  of  which  have  no 
cheek-pouches,  but  always  have  very 
long  tails.  They  are  true  forest  mon¬ 
keys,  very  active,  and  of  a  shy  dis¬ 
position.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  long-nosed  monkey  of  Bor¬ 
neo,  which  is  very  large,  of  a  pale 
brown  color,  and  distinguished  by  pos¬ 
sessing  a  long,  pointed,  fieshy  nose,  to¬ 
tally  unlike  that  of  all  other  monkeys. 
Another  interesting  species  is  the  black 
and  white  entellus  monkey  of  India, 
called  "  Hanuman”  by  the  Hindoos, 
and  considered  sacred  by  them.  These 
animals  are  petted  and  fed,  and  at  some 
of  the  temples  numbers  of  them  come 
every  day  for  the  food  which  the  priests, 
as  well  as  the  people,  provide  for  them. 

The  next  group  of  Eastern  monkeys 
are  the  Macaques,  which  are  more  like 
baboons,  and  often  run  upon  the 
ground.  They  are  more  bold  and  vi¬ 
cious  than  the  others.  All  have  cheek- 
pouches,  and  though  some  have  long 
tails,  in  others  the  tail  is  short,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  stump.  In  some  few 
this  stump  is  so  very  short  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  tail,  as  in  the  magot  of 
North  Africa  and  Gibraltar,  and  in  an 
allied  species  that  inhabits  Japan. 

AMERICAN  MONKEYS. 

The  monkeys  which  inhabit  America 
form  three  very  distinct  groups  :  ist — 
the  Sapajous,  which  have  prehensile  or 
grasping  tails  ;  2d — the  Sagouins,  which 
have  ordinary  tails,  either  long  or  short; 
and,  3d — the  Marmosets,  very  small 
creatures,  with  sharp  claws,  long  tails, 
which  are  not  prehensile,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  teeth  than  all  other  Ameri¬ 
can  monkeys.  Each  of  these  three 
groups  contain  several  sub-groups,  or 
genera^  which  often  differ  remarkably 
from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  mon¬ 
keys  of  the  Old  World. 

We  will  begin  with  the  howling  mon¬ 


keys,  which  are  the  largest  found  in 
America,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  loud 
voice  of  the  males.  Often  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Amazon  or  Oronooko  a  tre¬ 
mendous  noise  is  heard  in  the  night  or 
early  morning,  as  if  a  great  assemblage  of 
wild  beasts  were  all  roaring  and  scream¬ 
ing  together.  The  noise  may  be  heard 
for  miles,  and  it  is  louder  and  more  pierc¬ 
ing  than  that  of  any  other  animals,  yet  it 
is  all  produced  by  a  single  male  howler 
sitting  on  the  branches  of  some  lofty 
tree.  They  are  enabled  to  make  this 
extraordinary  noise  by  means  of  an 
organ  that  is  possessed  by  no  other  ani¬ 
mal.  The  lower  jaw  is  unusually  deep, 
and  this  makes  room  for  a  hollow  bony 
vessel  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
situated  under  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  having  an  opening  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  by  which  the  animal  can  force  air 
into  it.  This  increases  the  power  of  its 
voice,  acting  something  like  the  hollow 
case  of  a  violin,  and  producing  those 
marvellous  rolling  and  reverberating 
sounds  which  caused  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller  Waterton  to  declare  that  they 
were  such  as  might  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  infernal  regions.  The  howlers 
are  large  and  stout-bodied  monkeys  with 
bearded  faces,  and  very  strong  and  pow¬ 
erfully  grasping  tails.  They  inhabit  the 
wildest  forests  ;  they  are  very  shy,  and 
are  seldom  taken  captive,  though  they 
are  less  active  than  many  other  Ameri¬ 
can  monkeys. 

Next  come  the  spider-monkeys,  so 
called  from  their  slender  bodies  and 
enormously  long  limbs  and  tail.  In  these 
monkeys,  the  tail  is  so  long,  strong,  and 
perfect,  that  it  completely  takes  the 
place  of  a  fifth  hand.  By  twisting  the 
end  of  it  lound  a  branch  the  animal  can 
swing  freely  in  the  air  with  complete 
safety  ;  and  this  gives  them  a  wonderful 
power  of  climbing  and  passing  from  tree 
to  tree,  because  the  distance  they  can 
stretch  is  that  of  the  tail,  body,  and  arm 
added  together,  and  these  are  all  unusu¬ 
ally  long.  They  can  also  swing  them¬ 
selves  through  the  air  for  great  distan¬ 
ces,  and  are  thus  able  to  pass  rapidly 
from  tree  to  tree  without  ever  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  just  like  the  gibbons 
in  the  Malayan  forests.  Although  ca¬ 
pable  of  feats  of  wonderful  agility,  the 
spider-monkeys  are  usually  slow  and  de¬ 
liberate  in  their  motions,  and  have  a 
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timid,  melancholy  expression,  very 
different  from  that  of  most  monkeys. 
Their  hands  are  very  long,  but  have 
only  four  fingers,  t^ing  adapted  for 
hanging  on  to  branches  rather  than  for 
getting  hold  of  small  objects.  It  is  said 
that  when  they  have  to  cross  a  river  the 
trees  on  the  opposite  banks  of  which  do 
not  approach  near  enough  for  a  leap, 
several  of  them  form  a  chain,  one  hang¬ 
ing  by  its  tail  from  a  lofty  overhanging 
branch  and  seizing  hold  of  the  tail  of  the 
one  below  it,  then  gradually  swinging 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  till 
the  lower  one  is  able  to  seize  hold  of  a 
branch  on  the  opposite  side.  He  then 
climbs  up  the  tree,  and,  when  sufficient¬ 
ly  high,  the  first  one  lets  go,  and  the 
swing  either  carries  him  across  to  a 
bough  on  the  opposite  side  or  he  climbs 
up  over  his  companions. 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  are  the 
woolly  monkeys,  which  have  an  equally 
well-developed  prehensile  tail,  but  better 
proportioned  limbs,  and  a  thick  woolly 
fur  of  a  uniform  gray  or  brownish  color. 
They  have  well-formed  fingers  and 
thumbs,  both  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  ate  rather  deliberate  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  and  exceedingly  tame  and  affec¬ 
tionate  in  captivity.  They  are  great  eat¬ 
ers,  and  are  usually  very  fat.  They  are 
found  only  in  the  far  interior  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  and,  having  a  delicate 
constitution,  seldom  live  long  in  Europe. 
These  monkeys  are  not  so  fond  of 
swinging  themselves  about  by  their  tails 
as  are  the  spider-monkeys,  and  offer 
more  opportunities  of  observing  how 
completely  this  organ  takes  the  place  of 
a  fifth  hand.  When  walking  about  a 
house  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  the  par¬ 
tially  curled  tail  is  carried  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position  on  the  ground,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  touches  anything  it  twists  round 
it  and  brings  it  forward,  when,  if  eata¬ 
ble,  it  is  at  once  appropriated ;  and 
when  fastened  up  the  animal  will  ob¬ 
tain  any  food  that  may  be  out  of  reach 
of  its  hands  with  the  greatest  facility, 
picking  up  small  bits  of  biscuit,  nuts, 
etc.,  much  as  an  elephant  does  with  the 
tip  of  his  trunk. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  monkeys 
whose  prehensile  tail  is  of  a  less  perfect 
character,  since  it  is  covered  with  hair 
to  the  tip,  and  is  of  no  use  to  pick  up 
objects.  It  can,  however,  curl  round  a 


branch,  and  serves  to  steady  the  animal 
while  sitting  or  feeding,  but  is  never 
used  to  hang  and  swing  by  in  the  manner 
so  common  with  the  spider-monkeys  and 
their  allies.  These  are  rather  small¬ 
sized  animals,  with  round  heads  and 
with  moderately  long  tails.  They  are 
very  active  and  intelligent,  their  limbs 
are  not  so  long  as  in  the  preceding 
group,  and  though  they  have  five  fingers 
on  each  hand  and  foot,  the  hands  have 
weak  and  hardly  opposable  thumbs. 
Some  s|>ecies  of  these  monkeys  are  often 
carried  about  by  itinerant  organ-men, 
and  are  taught  to  walk  erect  and  per¬ 
form  many  amusing  tricks.  They  form 
the  genus  Cebus  of  naturalists. 

The  remainder  of  the  .\merican  mon¬ 
keys  have  non-prehensile  tails,  like 
those  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  ;  but  they  consist  of  several 
distinct  groups,  and  differ  very  much  in 
appearance  and  habits.  First  we  have 
the  Sakis,  which  have  a  bushy  tail  and 
usually  very  long  and  thick  hair,  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  a  bear.  Sometimes 
the  tail  is  very  short,  appearing  like  a 
rounded  tuft  of  hair  ;  many  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  have  fine  bushy  whiskers,  which 
meet  under  the  chin,  and  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  dressed  and  trimmed  by 
a  barber,  and  the  head  is  often  covered 
with  thick  curly  hair,  looking  like  a  wig. 
Others,  again,  have  the  face  quite  red, 
and  one  has  the  head  nearly  bald,  a 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  among  mon¬ 
keys.  This  latter  species  was  met  with 
by  Mr.  Bates  on  the  Upper  Amazon, 
and  he  describes  the  face  as  being  of  a 
vivid  scarlet,  the  body  clothed  from 
neck  to  tail  with  very  long,  straight,  and 
shining  white  hair,  while  the  head  was 
nearly  bald,  owing  to  the  very  short 
crop  of  thin  gray  hairs.  As  a  finish  to 
their  striking  physiognomy  these  mon¬ 
keys  have  bushy  whiskers  of  a  sandy 
color  meeting  under  the  chin,  and  yel¬ 
lowish-gray  eyes.  The  color  of  the  face 
is  so  vivid  that  it  looks  as  if  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  bright  scarlet  paint. 
These  creatures  are  very  delicate,  and 
have  never  reached  Europe  alive,  though 
several  of  the  allied  forms  have  lived 
some  time  in  our  Zoological  Gardens. 

An  allied  group  consists  of  the  elegant 
squirrel-monkeys,  with  long,  straight, 
hairy  tails,  and  often  adorned  with 
prettily  variegated  colors.  They  are 
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usually  small  animals  ;  some  have  the 
face  marked  with  black  and  white, 
others  have  curious  whiskers,  and  their 
nails  are  rather  sharp  and  claw-like. 
They  have  large  round  heads,  and  their 
fur  is  more  glossy  and  smooth  than  in 
most  other  American  monkeys,  so  that 
they  more  resemble  some  of  the  smaller 
monkeys  of  Africa.  These  little  creat¬ 
ures  are  very  active,  running  about  the 
trees  like  squirrels,  and  feeding  largely 
on  insects  as  well  as  on  fruit. 

Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  small 
group  of  night-monkeys,  which  have 
large  eyes,  and  a  round  face  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  ruff  of  whitish  fur,  so  as  to 
give  it  an  owl-like  appearance,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  owl-faced 
monkeys.  They  are  covered  with  soft 
gray  fur,  like  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  sleep 
all  day  long  concealed  in  hollow  trees. 
The  face  is  also  marked  with  white 
patches  and  stripes,  giving  it  a  rather 
carnivorous  or  cat-like  aspect,  which, 
perhaps,  serves  as  a  protection,  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  defenceless  creature  to  be  taken 
for  an  arboreal  tiger-cat  or  some  such 
beast  of  prey. 

This  finishes  the  series  of  such  of  the 
American  monkeys  as  have  a  larger 
number  of  teeth  than  those  of  the  Old 
World.  But  there  is  another  group,  the 
Marmosets,  which  have  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  as  Eastern  monkeys,  but 
differently  distributed  in  the  jaws,  a  pre¬ 
molar  being  substituted  for  a  molar 
tooth.  In  other  particulars  they  resem¬ 
ble  the  rest  of  the  American  monkeys. 
These  are  very  small  and  delicate  creat¬ 
ures,  some  having  the  body  only  seven 
inches  long.  The  thumb  of  the  hands 
is  not  opposable,  and  instead  of  nails 
they  have  sharp  compressed  claws. 
These  diminutive  monkeys  have  long, 
non-prehensile  tails,  and  they  have  a 
silky  fur  often  of  varied  and  beautiful 
colors.  Some  are  striped  with  gray  and 
white,  or  are  of  rich  brown  or  golden 
brown  tints,  varied  by  having  the  head 
or  shoulders  white  or  black,  while  in 
many  there  are  crests,  frills,  manes,  or 
long  ear-tufts,  adding  greatly  to  their 
variety  and  beauty.  These  little  ani¬ 
mals  are  timid  and  restless  ;  their  mo¬ 
tions  are  more  like  those  of  a  squirrel 
than  a  monkey.  Their  sharp  claws  en¬ 
able  them  to  run  (juickly  along  the 
branches,  but  they  seldom  leap  from 


bough  to  bough  like  the  larger  mon¬ 
keys.  They  live  on  fruits  and  insects, 
but  are  much  afraid  ot  wasps,  which 
they  are  said  to  recognize  even  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  This  completes  our  sketch  of  the 
American  monkeys,  and  we  see  that, 
although  they  possess  no  such  remark¬ 
able  forms  as  the  gorilla  or  the  baboons, 
yet  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  diversity  of 
external  characters,  considering  that  all 
seem  equally  adapted  to  a  purely  arbo¬ 
real  life.  In  the  howlers  we  have  a  spe¬ 
cially  developed  voice-organ,  which  is 
altogether  peculiar  ;  in  the  spider-mon¬ 
keys  we  find  the  adaptation  to  active 
motion  among  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  forest  trees  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  of  development ;  while  the  singu¬ 
lar  nocturnal  monkeys,  the  active 
squirrel-monkeys,  and  the  exquisite  little 
marmosets,  show  how  distinct  are  the 
forms  under  which  the  same  general 
type  may  be  exhibited,  and  in  how  many 
varied  ways  existence  may  be  sustained 
under  almost  identical  conditions. 

LEMURS. 

In  the  general  term,  monkeys_,  consid¬ 
ered  as  equivalent  to  the  order  Primates 
or  the  Quadrumana  of  naturalists,  we 
have  to  include  another  sub-type,  that 
of  the  Lemurs.  These  animals  are  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  true  monkeys,  from 
which  they  differ  in  so  many  points  of 
structure  that  they  are  considered  to 
form  a  distinct  sub-order,  or,  by  some 
naturalists, even  a  separate  order.  They 
have  usually  a  much  larger  head  and 
more  pointed  muzzle  than  monkeys  ; 
they  vary  considerably  in  the  number, 
form,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  ; 
their  thumbs  are  always  well  developed, 
but  their  fingers  vary  much  in  size  and 
length  ;  their  tails  are  usually  long,  but 
several  species  have  no  tail  whatever, 
and  they  are  clothed  with  a  more  or  less 
woolly  fur,  often  prettily  variegated 
with  white  and  black.  They  inhabit  the 
deep  forests  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 
Southern  Asia,  and  are  more  sluggish  in 
their  movements  than  true  monkeys, 
most  of  them  being  of  nocturnal  or  cre¬ 
puscular  habits.  They  feed  largely  on 
insects,  eating  also  fruits  and  the  eggs 
or  young  of  birds. 

The  most  curious  species  are — the 
slow  lemurs  of  South  India,  small  tail¬ 
less  nocturnal  animals,  somewhat  resem- 
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bling  sloths  in  appearance,  and  almost 
as  deliberate  in  their  movements,  except 
when  in  the  act  of  seizing  their  insect 
prey  ;  the  Tarsier,  or  spectre-lemur,  of 
the  Malay  Islands,  a  small  long-tailed 
nocturnal  lemur,  remarkable  for  the 
curious  development  of  the  hind  feet, 
which  have  two  of  the  toes  very  short 
and  with  sharp  claws,  while  the  others 
have  nails,  the  third  toe  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  long  and  slender,  though  the 
thumb  is  very  large,  giving  the  feet  a 
very  irregular  and  outre  appearance  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Aye-aye  of  Madagascar, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all.  This  ani¬ 
mal  has  very  large  ears  and  a  squirrel¬ 
like  tail,  with  long  spreading  hair.  It 
has  large  curved  incisor  teeth,  which  add 
to  its  squirrel-like  appearance  and 
caused  the  early  naturalists  to  class  it 
among  the  rodents.  But  its  most  re¬ 
markable  character  is  found  in  its  fore¬ 
feet  or  hands,  the  lingers  of  which  are 
all  very  long  and  armed  with  sharp 
curved  claws,  but  one  of  them,  the 
second,  is  wonderfully  slender,  being 
not  half  the  thickness  of  the  others. 
This  curious  combination  of  characters 
shows  that  the  aye-aye  is  a  very  special¬ 
ized  form — that  is,  one  whose  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  slowly  modified  to  lit  it 
for  a  peculiar  mode  of  life.  From  in¬ 
formation  received  from  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  from  a  profound  study  of  its 
organization.  Professor  Owen  believes 
that  it  is  adapted  for  the  one  purpose  of 
feeding  on  small  wood-boring  insects. 
Its  large  feet  and  sharp  claws  enable  it 
to  cling  firmly  to  the  branches  of  trees 
in  almost  any  position  ;  by  means  of  its 
large  delicate  ears  it  listens  for  the  sound 
of  the  insect  gnawing  within  the  branch, 
and  is  thus  able  to  fix  its  exact  position  ; 
with  its  powerful  curved  gnawing  teeth 
it  rapidly  cuts  away  the  bark  and  wood 
till  it  exposes  the  burrow  of  the  insect, 
most  probably  the  soft  larva  of  some 
beetle,  and  then  comes  into  play  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  long  wire-like  linger,  which 
enters  the  small  cylindrical  burrow,  and 
with  the  sharp  bent  claw  hooks  out  the 
grub.  Here  we  have  a  most  complex 
adaptation  of  different  parts  and  organs 
an  converging  to  one  special  end,  that 
end  being  the  same  as  is  reached  by  a 
group  of  birds,  the  woodpeckers,  in  a 
different  way  ;  and  it  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that,  although  woodpeckers 


abound  in  all  the  great  continents,  and 
are  especially  common  in  the  tropical 
forests  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
they  are  quite  absent  from  Madagascar. 
We  may  therefore  consider  that  the  aye- 
aye  really  occupies  the  same  place  in 
nature  in  the  forests  of  this  tropical 
island,  as  do  the  woodpeckers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

DISTRIBUTION,  AFFINITIES,  AND  ZOOLO¬ 
GICAL  RANK  OF  MONKEYS. 

Having  thus  sketched  an  outline  of 
the  monkey  tribe  as  regards  their  more 
prominent  external  characters  and  hab¬ 
its,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  their 
general  relations  as  a  distinct  order  of 
mammalia.  No  other  group  so  exten¬ 
sive  and  so  varied  as  this,  is  so  exclu¬ 
sively  tropical  in  its  distribution,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
monkeys  depend  so  largely  on  fruit  and 
insects  for  their  subsistence.  A  very 
few  species  extend  into  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temperate  zones,  their  extreme 
limits  in  the  northern  hemisphere  being 
Gibraltar,  the  Western  Himalayas  at  ii,- 
000  feet  elevation.  East  Thibet,  and 
Japan.  In  America  they  are  found  in 
Mexico,  but  do  not  appear  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  tropic.  In  the  Southern  hem¬ 
isphere  they  are  limited  by  the  extent  of 
the  forests  in  South  Brazil,  which  reach 
about  30°  south  latitude.  In  the  East, 
owing  to  their  entire  absence  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  they  do  not  reach  the  tropic  ; 
but  in  Africa  some  baboons  range  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

But  this  extreme  restriction  of  the 
order  to  almost  tropical  lands  is  only  re¬ 
cent.  Directly  we  go  back  to  the  Plio¬ 
cene  period  of  geology,  we  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  monkeys  in  France,  and  even 
in  England.  In  the  earlier  Miocene 
several  kinds,  some  of  large  size,  lived 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Greece,  all 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  living  forms 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  About  the  same 
period  monkeys  of  the  South  American 
type  inhabited  the  United  States.  In 
the  remote  Eocene  period  the  same 
temperate  lands  were  inhabited  by  le¬ 
murs  in  the  East,  and  by  curious  animals 
believed  to  be  intermediate  between 
lemurs  and  marmosets  in  the  West. 
We  know  from  a  variety  of  other  evi¬ 
dence  that  throughout  these  vast  periods 
a  mild  and  almost  sub-tropical  climate 
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extended  over  all  Central  Europe  and 
parts  of  North  America,  while  one  of  a 
temperate  character  prevailed  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  The  mon¬ 
key  tribe  then  enjoyed  a  far  greater 
range  over  the  earth,  and  perhaps  filled 
a  more  important  place  in  nature  than  it 
does  now.  Its  restriction  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  limits  of  the  tropics  is 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  great  altera¬ 
tion  of  climate  which  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  period,  but  it  may 
have  been  aided  by  the  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  varied  forms  of  mamma¬ 
lian  life  better  fitted  for  the  contrasted 
seasons  and  deciduous  vegetation  of  the 
north  temperate  regions.  The  more  ex¬ 
tensive  area  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
monkey-tribe,  would  have  favored  their 
development  into  a  number  of  divergent 
forms,  in  distant  regions  and  adapted  to 
distinct  modes  of  life.  As  these  retreat¬ 
ed  southward  and  became  concentrated 
in  a  more  limited  area,  such  as  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  became  mingled 
together  as  we  now  find  them,  the  an¬ 
cient  and  lowly  marmosets  and  lemurs 
subsisting  side  by  side  with  the  more  re¬ 
cent  and  more  highly  developed  howlers 
and  anthropoid  apes. 

'I'hroughout  the  long  ages  of  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  period  monkeys  must  have  been 
very  abundant  and  very  varied,  yet  it  is 
but  rarely  that  their  fossil  remains  are 
found.  This,  however,  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  The  deposits  in  which 
mammalian  remains  most  abound  are 
those  formed  in  lakes  or  in  caverns.  In 
the  former  the  bodies  of  large  numbers 
of  terrestrial  animals  were  annually  de¬ 
posited,  owing  to  their  having  been 
caught  by  floods  in  the  tributary  streams, 
swallowed  up  in  marginal  bogs  or  quick¬ 
sands,  or  drowned  by  the  giving  way  of 
ice.  Caverns  were  the  haunts  of  hyaenas, 
tigers,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey, 
which  dragged  into  them  the  bodies  of 
their  victims,  and  left  many  of  their 
bones  to  become  imbedded  in  stalagmite 
or  in  the  muddy  deposit  left  by  floods, 
while  herbivorous  animals  were  often 
carried  into  them  by  these  floods,  or  by 
falling  down  the  swallow-holes  which 
often  open  into  caverns  from  above. 
But,  owing  to  their  arboreal  habits,  mon¬ 
keys  were  to  a  great  extent  freed  from 
all  these  dangers.  Whether  devoured 
by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  dying  a 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  5 
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natural  death,  their  bones  would  usually 
be  left  on  dry  land  where  they  would 
slowly  decay  under  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences.  Only  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  would  they  become  im¬ 
bedded  in  aqueous  deposits  ;  and  instead 
of  being  surprised  at  their  rarity  we 
should  rather  wonder  that  so  many  have 
been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state. 

Monkeys,  as  a  whole,  form  a  very  iso¬ 
lated  group,  having  no  near  relations  to 
any  other  mammalia.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  indication  of  great  antiquity. 
The  peculiar  type  which  has  since 
reached  so  high  a  development  must 
have  branched  off  the  great  mammalian 
stock  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  certainly 
far  back  in  the  Secondary  period,  since 
in  the  Eocene  we  find  lemurs  and  lemu- 
rine  monkeys  already  specialized.  At 
this  remoter  period  they  were  probably 
not  separable  from  the  insectivora,  or 
(perhaps)  from  the  ancestral  marsupials. 

Even  now  we  have  one  living  form, 
the  curious  Galeopithecus  or  flying 
lemur,  which  has  only  recently  been 
separated  from  the  lemurs,  with  which 
it  was  formerly  united,  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  insectivora  ;  and  it  is  only 
among  the  Opossums  and  some  other 
marsupials  that  we  again  find  hand-like 
feet  with  opposable  thumbs,  which  are 
such  a  curious  and  constant  feature  of 
the  monkey  tribe. 

This  relationship  to  the  lowest  of  the 
mammalian  tribes  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  place  usually  accorded  to  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  the  entire  mam¬ 
malian  series,  and  opens  up  the  question 
whether  this  is  a  real  superiority  or 
whether  it  depends  merely  on  the  obvi¬ 
ous  relationship  to  ourselves.  If  we 
could  suppose  a  being  gifted  with  high 
intelligence,  but  with  a  form  totally  un¬ 
like  that  of  man,  to  have  visited  the 
earth  before  man  existed  in  order  to 
study  the  various  forms  of  animal  life 
that  were  found  there,  we  can  hardly 
think  he  would  have  placed  the  monkey 
tribe  so  high  as  we  do.  He  would  ob¬ 
serve  that  their  whole  organization  was 
specially  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  and 
this  specialization  would  be  rather 
against  their  claiming  the  first  rank 
among  terrestrial  creatures.  Neither  in 
size,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  would 
they  compare  with  many  other  forms, 
while  in  intelligence  they  would  not 
43 
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surpass,  even  if  they  equalled,  the  horse 
or  the  beaver.  The  carnivora,  as  a 
whole,  would  cetrainly  be  held  to  sur¬ 
pass  them  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
their  physical  structure,  while  the  flexi¬ 
ble  trunk  of  the  elephant,  combined  with 
his  vast  strength  and  admirable  sagacity, 
would  probably  gain  for  him  the  first 
rank  in  the  animal  creation. 

But  if  this  would  have  been  a  true 
estimate,  the  mere  fact  that  the  ape  is 
our  nearest  relation  does  not  necessarily 
oblige  us  to  come  to  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion.  Man  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  of  all  animals,  but  he  is  so  solely 
in  respect  of  characters  in  which  he 
differs  from  all  the  monkey-tribe — the 
easily  erect  posture,  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  hands  from  all  part  in  locomo¬ 
tion,  the  large  size  and  complete  oppos- 
ability  of  the  thumb,  and  the  well  de¬ 
veloped  brain,  which  enables  him  fully 
to  utilize  these  combined  physical  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  monkeys  have  none  of 
these  ;  and  without  them  the  amount  of 
resemblance  they  have  to  us  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  confers  no  rank.  We  are 
biassed  by  the  too  exclusive  consideration 


of  the  man-like  apes.  If  these  did  not 
exist  the  remaining  monkeys  could  not 
be  thereby  deteriorated  as  to  their  organ¬ 
ization  or  lowered  in  their  zoological 
position,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should 
then  class  them  so  high  as  we  now  do. 
We  might  then  dwell  more  on  their 
resemblances  to  lower  types — to  rodents, 
to  insectivora,  and  to  marsupials,  and 
should  hardly  rank  the  hideous  baboon 
above  the  graceful  leopard  or  stately  stag. 
The  true  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that 
the  combination  of  external  characters 
and  internal  structure  which  exists  in 
the  monkeys,  is  that  which,  when  great¬ 
ly  improved,  refined,  and  beautified,  was 
best  calculated  to  become  the  perfect  in¬ 
strument  of  the  human  intellect  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  man’s  higher 
nature  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  rude,  inharmonious,  and  undevel¬ 
oped  state  which  it  has  reached  in  the 
quadrumana,  it  is  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  highest  place,  or  can  be  held  to 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  development  of 
existing  animal  life. —  Contemporary 
Review. 
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In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  United 
States  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Mexico,  lies  Deming,  a  village  of 
mushroom  growth,  which  owes  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  Atchison,  Tojjeka,  and 
Santa  F6  railroads,  and  that  it  aspires 
to  be  a  terminal  centre  of  a  system  of 
Mexican  railways  which  are  intended 
to  connect  the  United  States  with  the 
sister  republic.  Whether  these  hopes 
are  destined  to  be  realized  or  not,  will, 
however,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
contest  in  which  Deming  is  engaged  with 
its  formidable  rival  El  Paso  in  Texas, 
the  town  to  which  I  was  bound  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  arstof  last  De¬ 
cember,  I  descended  from  the  sleeping- 
car  in  which  I  had  journeyed  from  San 
Francisco.  Not  many  months  previ¬ 
ously  the  change  of  cars  at  Deming  had 
been  attended  with  some  risk.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  gang  of 
“  rustlers” — as  the  lawless  desperadoes 


who  abound  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas  are  called — to  surround  the 
passengers  on  the  platform,  order  them 
to  throw  up  their  hands  so  as  to  prevent 
their  having  recourse  to  their  revolvers, 
and  empty  their  pockets.  As,  however, 
the  railways  have  brought  law-abiding 
citizens  into  the  country,  and  the  town 
has  assumed  more  respectable  propor¬ 
tions,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
succession  of  fearless  sheriffs,  these  out¬ 
rages  have  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  whole  fortnight  had  elapsed  prior 
to  my  arrival  without  any  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  public  peace  having 
taken  place  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
incident  was  one  which  was  scarcely 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  An  inebriat¬ 
ed  “  cow-boy,”  who  had  come  up  from 
his  ”  ranch”  to  enjoy  himself,  by  way 
of  bringing  his  ”  spree”  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  decided  to  ride  through  the 
ladies'  waiting-room  with  a  revolver  in 
one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other.  He 
had  just  completed  this  feat,  and  was 
now  looking  round  for  some  human  tar- 
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get  to  his  taste,  when  he  was  accident¬ 
ally  met  by  the  intrepid  sheriff,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  carrying  a  double-barrelled 
gun  loaded  with  buckshot,  and  who  then 
and  there — so  I  was  informed  by  an  eye¬ 
witness — “blew  a  hole  in  his  heart  as 
big  as  your  fist,"  thereby  immensely  in¬ 
creasing  the  confidence  which  he  already 
enjoys  in  the  community,  and  still 
further  establishing  that  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  which  has  caused  Deming  to  become 
the  envy  of  its  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
The  local  paper,  describing  the  inci¬ 
dent,  says  that  “  the  man  fell,  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  dead  man.”  There  is 
something  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the 
coolness  alike  of  the  cow-buy  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  this  sentence. 
With  his  latest  breath  he  uttered  no  un¬ 
worthy  cry  or  exclamation.  He  simply 
remarked,  as  a  casual  fact,  “  that  he 
was  a  dead  man.”  I  have  heard  the 
number  of  summary  executions  which 
the  energetic  official  who  now  preserves 
order  at  Deming  has  promptly  effected 
with  his  own  hand  put  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  during  his  comparatively  short  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  ;  but  although  he  has  no 
doubt  kept  an  accurate  score,  as  he  is  a 
pious  church-member,  he  is  said  to  be 
reserved  on  the  subject,  and  to  evade  a 
too  rigid  cross-examination.  The  total 
number  of  men  killed  on  the  line  by  acts 
of  violence  duiing  the  year  1881  was  put 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  I  saw  in 
a  local  paper  with  strong  Hibernian  ten¬ 
dencies  a  comparison  between  the  agra¬ 
rian  crimes  in  Ireland  and  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  outrages  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  proving  that  the  proportion  of 
murders  was  much  larger  in  those  terri¬ 
tories  than  in  Ireland,  and  arguing  there¬ 
from  that  it  was  an  infamous  libel  upon 
the  Green  Isle  to  stigmatize  it  as  being 
in  a  lawless  and  disturbed  condition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  few 
trenchant  officials  of  the  type  of  the 
sheriff  of  Deming  were  scattered  over 
the  "  proclaimed  ”  districts  in  Ireland, 
the  Land  Leaguers  would  soon  share  the 
demoralization  which  is  rapidly  overtak¬ 
ing  the  cow-boys  of  New  Mexico.  After 
all,  these  latter  are  a  comparatively 
harmless  class  as  compared  with  the 
“rustlers.”  The  former  shoot  not  for 
gain,  but  for  sport,  or  in  self-defence, 
when  their  rough  play  leads  to  retalia¬ 
tion.  'I'hey  delight  in  taking  pot-shots 


at  the  cigar  of  the  unwary  smoker,  in 
startling  him  by  boring  a  hole  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat  with  a  bullet,  or  making 
him  dance  by  aiming  at  his  toes  on  each 
foot  alternately  ;  but  if  he  takes  these 
amenities  in  good  part,  they  do  not  de¬ 
sire  his  life-blood.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  in  unusually  high  spirits  that  they 
ride  pell-mell  down  the  village  street, 
taking  shots  right  and  left  ;  and  then  it 
is  that  the  indignant  citizens  form  vigi¬ 
lance  committees  and  ride  in  pursuit, 
neither  party  giving  or  receiving  quarter. 
In  all  this  the  sordid  love  of  pelf  plays 
no  part.  It  is  only  when  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  outlawed,  that  they  take  to  the 
life  of  the  “  rustler,”  and,  like  Billy  the 
Kid  or  the  James  Brothers,  become  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  daring  acts  of  robbery,  keep 
a  tally  of  the  murders  they  have  kept 
committed  by  making  notches  on  their 
revolvers,  and  form  gangs  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  country,  until  some  man  as 
desperate  as  themselves — like  Wild  Bill, 
or  Garrett,  who  shot  Billy  the  Kid  the 
other  night  in  his  bedroom  by  moon¬ 
light — breaks  up  the  gang  by  causing  the 
most  of  them  to  “  hand  in  their  checks,” 
or,  in  other  words,  take  their  departure 
for  another  world,  when  a  delighted  and 
appreciative  public  instantly  elect  the 
self-appointed  champion  of  order  sheriff. 
Hence  it  happens  that  these  law-preser¬ 
vers  are  for  the  most  part  as  daring  men 
and  as  expert  shots  as  the  law-breakers  ; 
and  the  inadequacy  of  courts  of  crim¬ 
inal  jurisprudence  to  deal  efficiently  with 
existing  social  conditions  has  become 
universally  recognized. 

At  Deming  I  transferred  myself  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  new  line 
called  the  “  sunset  route,”  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  connect  that  spot  with  Galves¬ 
ton  in  Texas,  by  way  of  San  Antonio  de 
Behar,  and  which  at  this  period  was  only 
open  for  passenger  traffic  as  far  as  El 
Paso,  Texas,  at  which  town  I  arrived  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  had 
no  need  to  be  informed  by  a  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance  whom  I  met  at  the  hotel, 
that  it  was  “  booming.”  Signs  of  the 
“  boom”  were  apparent  everywhere — in 
the  demolition  of  the  low  Mexican 
houses  with  their  pillared  verandahs, 
which  were  giving  way  in  the  principal 
street  to  brand-new  American  stores  with 
sloping  roofs  and  plate-glass  windows, 
and  in  the  busy  crowd  of  nondescript 
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and  rather  rough  •  looking  characters ' 
who  thronged  the  hotel  entrance,  whose 
talk  was  principally  of  mines,  ranches, 
and  stores  of  groceries  and  dry  goods. 

I  have  never  visited  a  place  more  typical 
of  American  progress  during  wanderings 
which  have  taken  me  through  every 
State  in  the  Union  ;  and  I  felt  so  much 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  rush  and  en¬ 
terprise  and  speculation  which  charac¬ 
terised  it,  that,  if  I  had  not  already  paid 
somewhat  dearly  for  a  similar  experience 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  should  have 
been  sorely  tempted  to  invest.  A  fellow- 
traveller  who  was  on  his  way  from  an 
Arizona  mining  city  to  Boston,  and  who 
intended  to  continue  his  journey  with 
me,  informed  me  a  few  hours  after  our 
arrival  that  he  had  given  up  his  eastern 
journey,  and  was  on  his  way  to  a  lawyer 
to  sign  a  deed  of  partnership  with  a 
friend  whom  he  had  accidentally  met, 
and  who  had  already  persuaded  him  to 
go  into  the  grocery  business  with  him. 
It  is  this  extraordinary  versatility  and 
readiness  to  abandon  plans,  form  new 
combinations,  and  make  prompt  decis¬ 
ions,  which  enables  the  pioneer  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  West  to  rise  and  fall  with 
such  remarkable  rapidity.  I'he  present 
population  of  El  Paso  is  estimated  at 
over  3000,  of  whom  probably  about  two 
thirds  are  American,  and  the  remaining 
third  Mexican,  who  lounge  listlessly  at 
the  street-corners  watching  the  stir  and 
enterprise  which  have  overtaken  their 
once  sleepy  village,  without  apparently 
being  stimulated  thereby  to  take  part  in 
the  competition  for  sudden  wealth  which 
has  been  excited. 

Numerous  hack- wagons  with  canvas 
tops,  and  drawn  by  seedy  mules,  ply 
between  the  American  town  and  El  Paso 
del  Norte,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  river 
which  forms  the  frontier  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  El  Pasos  is  only 
about  two  miles,  the  road  lying  across  a 
plain — dusty  in  dry  weather  and  knee- 
deep  in  mud  after  the  rains — where  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  is  already  being  turned 
to  account  for  market-gardens,  which 
are  divided  by  low  adobe  walls,  between 
which  we  jolt  slowly  over  the  ruts  in 
our  primitive  conveyance.  I  had  made 
the  casual  acquaintance  of  an  .American 


who  was  resident  in  the  Mexican  town, 
and  who  offered  to  do  the  honors  of  it 
if  I  would  accompany  him  ;  but  of  his 
name  and  occupation  I  was  ignorant, 
until  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 
Passing  the  American  Custom  House  we 
reached  a  rough  bridge,  partly  con¬ 
structed  of  wooden  piles  and  partly  of  a 
pontoon,  by  which  the  turbid  yellow 
stream  is  crossed,  and  which  is  leased 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  hack-wagons, 
who  charges  a  shilling  a  head  for  the 
trip,  including  the  toll.  A  little  above 
the  passenger-bridge  the  river  is  spanned 
by  the  railway,  which  is  destined  to  con¬ 
nect  the  City  of  Mexico  with  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  which  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  about  forty  miles  toward  the 
town  of  Chihuahua — pronounced  Chi- 
wawa.  This  bridge  is  used  also  by  foot- 
passengers,  and  my  companion  told  me 
that  the  night  preceding  a  man  had  been 
robbed  and  murdered  upon  it.  He 
said,  however,  that  acts  of  violence  had 
become  rare  since  the  late  splendid  ex¬ 
ploit  of  the  local  sheriff,  whose  fitness 
for  his  office,  in  his  opinion,  exceeded 
even  that  of  his  colleague  and  rival  at 
Deming  ;  for  not  long  before  a  band  of 
six  rustlers  came  tearing  down  the 
streets  of  El  Paso,  shooting  and  other¬ 
wise  disconcerting  the  peaceable  citizens. 
The  sheriff  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
posting  himself  in  a  suitable  and  com¬ 
manding  spot,  emptied  the  whole  six 
barrels  of  his  revolver  into  the  mounted 
gang,  killing  four  in  succession  on  the 
spot,  the  last  falling  dead  at  a  distance 
of  125  measured  paces.  This  remark¬ 
able  story  was  confirmed  by  several  citi¬ 
zens  whom  I  questioned  in  regard  to  it, 
and  one  of  whom  was  in  the  street  at  the 
time.  This  sheriff  is  notorious  not  only 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  aim,  but  for  the 
dexterity  of  his  “  draw” — and,  as  my 
companion  insisted,  “  Shooting  well 
ain’t  o’  no  account  if  ye  don’t  know 
how  to  draw.”  As  he  was  himself 
“  heeled  ” — which  is  the  technical  term 
for  being  armed — he  was  able  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  meaning  by  whipping  out  the 
revolver,  which  he  carried  in  the  usual 
pocket  a  little  above  and  behind  the 
right  hip,  and  presenting  it  at  an  imag¬ 
inary  enemy  with  a  rapidity  and  skill 
which  he  could  only  have  acquired  by 
long  practice. 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
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we  were  inspected  with  great  care  by  the 
barefooted  slouching  soldier  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  for  contraband  articles  ; 
but  my  companion  informed  me  that, 
either  by  bribery  or  skilful  smuggling,  he 
always  evaded  the  duties.  For  instance, 
he  had  carried  across  a  pair  of  lamps 
the  day  before,  the  value  of  which  in  the 
United  States  was  twelve  dollars,  and 
the  duty  on  which  was  six,  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered,  by  the  simple  device  of 
taking  them  to  pieces  and  distributing 
them  among  the  pockets  of  a  party  of 
friends,  to  whom  he  promised  a  free  en¬ 
trance  to  his  "  dance-saloon  for  he 
went  on  to  say  that  while  waiting  for 
something  more  profitable  to  turn  up, 
“  he  was  running  a  dance-saloon,”  and 
it  was  at  the  door  of  this  establishment, 
which  was  a  roughly  constructed  long 
wooden  erection,  that  he  ordered  the 
hack  to  stop,  and  politely  escorted  me 
to  the  bar,  where  he  was  warmly  greeted 
as  “  Jim”  by  a  group  who  were  collect¬ 
ed  round  it,  and  to  each  of  whom  I  was 
presented  formally  by  Jim,  who  pre¬ 
faced  his  introduction  by  turning  to  me 
and  saying,  “  Let’s  see — what  was  it 
you  said  your  name  was  ?”  As  1  had 
said  nothing  whatever  about  my  name, 
it  is  evident  that  before  a  satisfactory 
introduction  could  take  place,  this  deli¬ 
cate  way  of  gaining  the  information  had 
become  necessary.  In  regard  to  my 
entertainer,  my  curiosity  was  amply  sat¬ 
isfied  by  knowing  that  he  was  ”  Jim,” 
and  a  very  popular  Jim  he  seemed.  I 
had,  however,  “  to  stand  drinks  round” 
at  his  own  bar  to  him  and  the  crowd,  in 
return  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  so 
many  choice  spirits,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind 
schemes  for  escape.  It  was  evident  thev 
were  all  ”  heeled  and  though  nothing 
could  exceed  their  politeness,  there  was 
something  in  the  local  surroundings — in 
the  tawdry  attempts  at  ball-room  deco¬ 
rations,  in  the  dust  and  debris  of  the 
previous  night's  dance  which  a  smll  boy 
was  sweeping  up,  in  the  loose  unprinci¬ 
pled  aspect  of  the  irregular  rows  of  bot¬ 
tles  behind  the  bar,  and  the  haggard  de¬ 
bauched  look  of  Jim’s  friends  before  it 
— which  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  Besides,  I  saw  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  innumerable  drinks,  so  I  gently 
insinuated  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  office  of  the  railway  on  business,  and 


slipped  away  into  the  Plaza,  which  had 
a  church  of  the  usual  Mexican  style  of 
architecture  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of 
stunted  trees  all  round,  with  stone 
benches  under  them,  while  the  whole  of 
the  central  space  was  covered  over  with 
an  immense  temporary  wooden  erection, 
under  which  faro^  monte,  and  roulette 
tables  were  abundantly  scattered  ;  for 
this  was  Christmas  week,  and  every 
night  the  town  became  a  scene  of  gam¬ 
bling,  riot,  and  debauch.  It  was  still 
early  in  the  day,  so  that  only  one  card- 
table  was  in  active  operation,  round 
which  a  group  of  slouching  Mexicans 
were  crowded,  eagerly  betting,  and 
watching  the  game. 

El  Faso  del  Norte  is  an  old  and 
thoroughly  typical  Mexican  town.  The 
low  adobe  houses  which  line  the  ragged 
streets  open  on  a  narrow  trottoir,  where 
walking  is  difficult  in  consequence  of 
idle  loungers,  and  a  descent  from  it  into 
the  street  itself  means  literally  wading  in 
a  pond.  In  some  of  these  lanes  I  saw 
mules  slushing  through  the  water  knee- 
deep,  and  this  seemed  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Be¬ 
hind  the  church  was  a  bull-ring,  where, 
during  Christmas  week,  two  or  three 
fights  take  place  ;  and  behind  the  bull- 
ring  were  the  barracks.  Here  I  scraped 
another  casual  acquaintance,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  long-haired  American,  who  was 
lounging  at  the  gateway,  and  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Mexican  corporal  of  the  guard. 
Through  him  I  obtained  permission  to 
visit  the  barracks,  which  contained  in  all 
120  men,  whose  quarters  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  I  inspected,  finding  both  much 
better  than  I  expected.  It  is  true  they 
all  lived  in  one  large  room,  and  slept  on 
the  mud  floor,  but  it  was  clean  and  airy. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  barrack-yard  was 
a  prison,  which  I  also  examined.  Here 
was  a  manacled  Mexican  smoking  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  waiting  calmly  the  day  of  his 
execution  for  a  murder  which  he  had 
committed,  and  which  was  to  take  place 
in  a  week.  There  was,  besides,  a  group 
of  other  prisoners  for  minor  offerees  ; 
and  among  them,  eating  the  usual  black 
cakes  made  of  beans,  were  two  free¬ 
born  American  citizens  of  the  rustler 
class,  in  whom  my  long-haired  friend 
was  interested,  and  whom  he  consoled 
with  words  of  encouragement,  assuring 
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them  that  he  was  taking  active  measures  which  attended  the  operation  rendering 
to  secure  their  liberty.  These  most  sleep  impossible,  even  had  the  accom- 
likely  consisted  in  a  large  fee  to  his  modation  otherwise  admitted  of  it. 
friend  the  corporal  or  some  of  the  other  For  fifty  miles  the  line  skirts  the  Rio 
Mexican  officers,  commissioned  or  non-  Grande  ;  and  I  was  informed  there  were 
commissioned,  with  all  of  whom  he  already  some  good  farms  being  opened, 
seemed  on  good  terms.  and  that  American  settlers  were  begin- 

The  attractions  of  El  Paso  were  soon  ning  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
exhausted.  Almost  every  other  house  small  Mexican  villages  on  the  banks, 
was  a  drinking-saloon  ;  and  the  w'hole  At  daylight  we  reached  Camp  Rice,  the 
place  had  an  air  of  dissipation  which  was  spot  at  which  the  railway  leaves  the 
rather  suggestive  than  alluring.  The  river.  Here  there  were  one  or  two 
worst  class  of  Americans  come  over  from  shanties,  very  much  resembling  the 
the  other  side,  preying  uf)on  the  vices  of  poorest  kind  of  Irish  hovels  ;  but  in  one 
the  Mexicans  to  their  own  profit,  and  of  them  we  found  a  stalwart  American, 
making  what  money  they  can  out  of  with  a  Chinaman  as  cook,  who  most  un- 
their  propensities  for  gambling,  drink-  expectedly  provided  us  with  a  cup  of  hot 
ing,  and  dancing.  “  Le  vin,  le  jeu,  les  coffee  and  a  tough  beefsteak.  Except- 
belles  voili  nos  seules  plaisirs,”  seemed  ing  where  some  willows  and  alders 
fitly  to  describe  their  lives  and  occupa-  fringed  the  river-banks,  the  country  was 
tion,  at  all  events  during  Christmas  treeless  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  At 
week.  My  fellow-passenger  back  in  the  nine  o’clock  we  reached  Sierra  Blanca, 
hack  was  an  American  ”  belle,”  who  the  junction  of  the  Galveston  and  San 
had  been  up  to  see  the  “  boys,”  as  she  Antonio  Railway  with  the  Texas  Pacific, 
called  them,  whom  I  had  visited  in  pris-  The  former  line  now  trends  to  the  south, 
on,  who  were  friends  of  hers  ;  and  dur-  but  it  is  only  completed  from  El  Paso  to 
ing  the  interview,  a  Mexican  soldier  had  this  point,  a  distance  of  ninety-four 
taken  advantage  of  a  touching  moment  miles,  which  we  had  traversed  at  the 
to  rob  her  of  five  dollars  and  her  pocket-  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
handkerchief,  so  that  I  was  entertained  which  will  probably  not  be  opened  to 
by  her  opinions  of  the  Mexicans  as  a  San  Antonio  for  some  months  yet. 
race,  couched  in  strong  language,  dur-  Sierra  Blanca  consisted  of  a  tent  and 
ing  the  half-hour  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  a  stationary  caboose,  which  had  been 
of  her  society.  taken  possession  of  by  an  irrepressible 

As  I  was  informed  at  El  Paso  that  Chinaman,  and  converted  into  a  kitchen 
although  the  new  Texas  Pacific  Railway  and  dining-room  for  the  workmen  on 
would  not  be  open  for  passenger  traffic  the  line.  We  found  here  about  a  dozen 
for  a  week,  it  was  possible  to  get  through  men,  some  of  them  navvies,  and  two  or 
on  a  construction-train  ;  and  as  I  was  three  enterprising  travellers,  who,  like 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  one  of  the  offi-  myself,  were  trying  to  work  their  way 
cials  who  was  going  by  it,  I  determined  through  by  the  new  route.  They  had 
to  take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer  to  arrived  from  El  Paso  twenty-four  hours 
put  me  through  to  New  Orleans  by  this  before  :  but  the  train  which  should  have 
as  yet  untraversed  route.  The  hour  for  met  them — also  a  construction-train — 
the  starting  of  the  train  was  one  in  the  had  not  yet  appeared  ;  in  fact  it  was 
morning,  and  the  accommodation  a  now  thirty  hours  late,  and  the  prospect 
workman’s  caboose.  As  provender  was  seemed  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Most 
doubtful  on  the  line,  I  provided  myself  of  the  travellers  of  the  day  before  had 
with  a  package  of  sandwiches  and  hard-  been  obliged  to  spend  the  night  sleeping 
boiled  eggs  sufficient  to  last  for  two  round  a  large  fire  they  had  made  under 
days,  and  with  this  simple  store  took  my  the  canopy  of  heaven.  One  or  two  had 
seat,  in  company  with  about  a  dozen  found  quarters  in  the  tent,  and  others 
workmen  who  were  going  down  the  line,  had  passed  the  night  in  the  Chinaman’s 
on  the  narrow  bench  of  the  caboose,  be-  caboose  ;  but  none  of  these  alternatives 
hind  which  we  dragged  some  trucks  load-  were  pleasant  to  anticipate.  The  coun- 
ed  with  rails,  which  we  were  constantly  try  round  was  a  desolate  waste  of  m^s- 
dropping  or  adding  to  for  the  remainder  fuiU  scrub,  Spanish  dagger,  and  bear 
of  the  night,  the  ever-recurring  shocks  grass — the  Spanish  dagger  a  species  of 
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cactus  twisting  its  weird  forms  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  across  the  prairie,  and 
the  bear-grass  yellow  and  seared  for  lack 
of  water,  '['here  is  an  absolute  dearth 
of  water  across  the  desert  here  for  about 
200  miles  ;  and  the  engines,  as  well  as 
the  employ^,  have  to  be  supplied  from 
the  tanks  which  are  brought  by  rail  and 
stationed  along  the  line,  so  that  the 
freight  of  the  water  is  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  energetic  boring 
will  remedy  this  evil  in  time,  and  that 
wells  will  be  found.  Until  then, 
although  the  soil  is  excellent,  the  re¬ 
sources  which  this  region  undoubtedly 
contains  must  remain  undeveloped. 

\Vc  were  delighted,  while  enjoying  a 
modest  repast  of  fried  pork  and  beans  in 
the  Chinaman’s  caboose,  to  receive  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  train  was 
approaching,  though  somewhat  dis¬ 
mayed  on  its  arrival  to  find  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  "  box-car”  to  stow  ourselves 
away  in.  With  the  addition  to  our 
numbers  formed  by  the  delayed  passen¬ 
gers  of  the  night  before,  we  had  no  room 
to  sit,  much  less  to  lie  down  ;  and  as 
“  the  crowd  ”  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  great  unwashed,  the  atmosphere 
was  stifling.  This  could  be  remedied 
by  pushing  back  the  sliding  door — there 
were  no  windows  ;  but  the  temperature 
was  too  low  to  make  this  agreeable,  and 
we  had  therefore  to  choose  between  be¬ 
ing  nearly  stifled  or  chilled.  The 
former  alternative  was  considered  pref¬ 
erable,  and  the  fetid  odors  were  some¬ 
what  modified  by  dense  clouds  of  bad 
tobacco  smoke.  The  conversation  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  profane  anecdotes  and 
local  experiences  of  brawls  and  cheating 
or  being  cheated  at  play  or  in  business  ; 
and  so  we  crawled  warily  across  the 
scrubby  desert,  between  two  barren 
ranges  of  serrated  hills  which  rise  to  a 
height  varying  from  1000  to  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain — one  called 
the  Sierra  Diablo,  and  the  other  the 
Sierra  Carrizo.  The  former  of  these  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  mountain  on  the 
route,  and  is  nearly  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Although  the  line  itself  no¬ 
where  rises  very  perceptibly,  and  must 
have  been  an  easy  one  to  construct,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  grades,  it 
reaches  an  elevation  at  its  highest  level, 
which  we  shortly  after  attained,  of  about 


4500  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  our  en¬ 
gine  broke  down,  and  we  stopped  for 
repairs  near  a  couple  of  tents  in  which 
four  men  were  encamped  who  had  been 
boring  for  water.  This  they  had  just 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  a 
depth  of  225  feet,  and  the  water  had  al¬ 
ready  risen  60  feet  in  the  well.  It  was 
being  drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  pump 
worked  by  two  mules,  and  was  of  a  gray 
color,  but  perfectly  drinkable.  There 
was  something  particularly  dreary  and 
isolated  looking  in  the  position  of  this 
camp,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a 
lifle  lying  on  the  ground  beside  each 
man’s  mattress.  1  asked  the  men 
whether  they  had  no  fear  of  attacks  from 
the  Indians,  but  they  said  that  not  more 
than  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed 
by  Indians  on  the  line  during  the  year, 
and  that  they  felt  tolerably  safe,  as  the 
Indians  had  all  returned  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  since  the  summer  troubles.  These 
had  been  the  most  serious  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  road  in  Arizona,  where  the 
Apaches  had  been  out  in  such  great 
force  as  to  cause  some  of  the  stations 
on  the  line  to  be  abandoned  for  some 
days.  One  poor  woman  at  a  small  sta¬ 
tion  at  which  I  had  been  delayed  for 
some  hours,  owing  to  the  smash-up  of  a 
frieght-train,  gave  me  a  vivid  description 
of  a  night  of  terror  which  she  spent  in 
the  scrub,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a 
band  of  Apaches  to  the  section-house 
which  she  and  her  husband  inhabited, 
and  from  which  they  fled  precipitately 
at  midnight,  owing  to  a  report  brought 
in  by  some  workmen  that  they  had  been 
chased  by  the  Indians  only  a  few  miles 
lower  down  the  line.  It  is  due  to  the 
aborigines  to  say  that  they  are  more  sin¬ 
ned  against  than  sinning.  The  frauds 
perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Indian 
agents,  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
driven  almost  to  starvation,  and  hence 
to  despair,  render  them  savage  and  reck¬ 
less  ;  and  they  secretly  leave  the  reser¬ 
vation  in  large  bands,  scouring  the 
country,  plundering  and  murdering  de¬ 
fenceless  settlers,  and  revenging  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  white  man  generally  for 
injuries  which  they  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  the  government  officials,  until  troops 
are  concentrated  in  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  pursuit  gets  too  hot  to  be 
pleasant,  when  they  sneak  back  by  twos 
and  threes  to  the  reservation,  assume  an 
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air  of  harmless  and  injured  simplicity, 
and  deny  strenuously  that  they  have 
ever  left  it.  To  judge,  however,  from 
the  accounts  which  I  received  in  all 
quarters  of  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  agents,  these  latter  are  a 
far  less  civilized  class  than  the  savages 
whose  affairs  they  are  supposed  to  ad¬ 
minister. 

It  was  dark  before  we  commenced  our 
descent  from  the  summit  level,  and  I 
therefore  missed  seeing  what  little  scen¬ 
ery  there  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pass 
through  the  hills,  which  is  said  to  occur 
at  this  point.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
striking  to  be  seen.  We  stopped  repeat¬ 
edly  at  the  frame  section- houses — which 
occur  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  are 
the  only  signs  of  human  life  along  the 
line — to  drop  or  add  on  trucks,  and  on 
these  occasions  could  hear  the  plaintive 
wail  of  the  coyotes  breaking  the  silence 
of  the  desert  as  they  approached  the 
habitation  of  man  in  search  of  food. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  are  worth  a 
•  dollar  apiece  ;  and  one  of  the  section- 
house  men  told  me  he  had  killed  twenty 
in  two  days,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  his  life  and  add 
to  his  income  at  the  same  time.  I  ob¬ 
served  two  “  loping”  stealthily  along 
through  the  scrub  just  before  nightfall, 
and  so  far  they  were  the  only  wild  ani¬ 
mals  I  had  seen.  As  we  were  leaving 
one  of  the  section-houses,  the  tedium  of 
the  journey  was  vaired  by  one  of  the 
men,  who  was  standing  near  the  open 
door  of  the  box-car  as  we  were  moving 
slowly  along,  falling  suddenly  out  of  it 
in  an  epileptic  ht.  He  was  picked  up 
without  having  sustained  any  serious  in¬ 
jury  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  two  hours 
had  scarcely  elapsed  after  his  recovery, 
when  another  man  who  was  sitting  next 
to  me,  and  whose  head  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  dropping  upion  my  shoulder  as  he 
dozed,  was  similarly  attacked.  Two 
other  men  who  had  been  copiously  im¬ 
bibing  from  bottles  they  had  brought 
with  them,  became,  at  the  same  time, 
drunk  and  uproarious  ;  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  attending  upon  the  sick  man,  and 
keeping  his  inebriated  comrades  quiet, 
in  a  dark  box  about  half  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  luggage-van,  by  the  light  of  a 
feeble,  smoky  petroleum-lamp,  was  an 
experience  so  eminently  disagreeable. 


especially  combined  with  a  fetid  odor  of 
humanity  and  tobacco-smoke  acting  on 
an  empty  stomach,  that  my  satisfaction 
was  intense  on  finding  at  one  in  the 
morning  that  we  had  arrived  at  Toyah, 
that  we  were  to  stay  there  for  six  or 
seven  hours,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  finding  a  shake-down  of 
some  sort  in  a  tent  or  shanty.  As  my 
official  friend  was  compelled  to  leave  me 
here  in  order  to  visit  another  part  of  the 
line,  to  which  he  proceeded  on  an  en¬ 
gine,  I  attached  myself  to  an  individual 
whose  respectability  seemed  to  some 
extent  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  possessed  of  some  baggage  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-valise,  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  presentable-looking  per¬ 
sonage.  so  far  as  costume  and  “  deport¬ 
ment  ”  were  concerned,  in  the  party. 
Together  we  went  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  for  night-quarters,  and  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  dead  of 
night  this  wild  remote  camp  in  a  state  of 
general  illumination  and  apparent  fes¬ 
tivity. 

Our  reception  was  more  characteristic 
than  pleasant.  We  had  not  walked  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  train  when  we 
were  startled  by  two  reports  from  a  pis¬ 
tol,  and  I  distinctly  heard  the  bullets 
sing  through  the  air  at  no  great  distance. 
My  companion  was  evidently  under  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  for  he  dryly  re¬ 
marked  :  ”  Guess  them  shooters  was 
loaded  ;  the  boys  must  be  having  a  good 
time,” — which,  if  noise  meant  anything, 
they  certainly  were,  for  the  shots  were 
succeeded  by  shouts  and  yells,  and  more 
shots,  though  I  did  not  hear  the  whistle 
of  any  more  bullets.  All  this  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  some  saloons  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  I  suggested 
that  we  should  go  to  a  shanty  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  attractive  title  of  “  The 
Nip  Tuck  Saloon.”  I  did  not  so  much 
care  about  the  nip  as  the  tuck,  if  it 
could  be  got,  but  I  feared  there  was  not 
much  hope.  However,  it  was  a  good 
sign  of  the  respectability  of  the  house 
that  it  was  shut  up  and  the  proprietor  in 
bed.  It  was  a  wooden  construction, 
with  a  bar  and  saloon  below,  and  a  loft 
above  ;  and  when  our  sleepy  host  opened 
the  door,  he  told  us  we  should  find  a 
couple  of  unoccupied  beds  in  th^  latter. 
The  approach  to  it  was  by  a  stair  outside 
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the  shanty,  and  it  turned  out  a  gaunt, 
draughty  apartment,  with  the  moonlight 
coming  through  the  chinks  of  the  boards 
which  formed  roof  and  walls.  In  close 
proximity  to  each  other  were  two  full 
beds  and  two  empty  ones.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  go  to  bed  in  a  room  with  two 
characters  curled  up  in  adjoining  beds 
whom  you  have  never  seen  awake,  and 
in  regard  to  whose  nature  and  disposi¬ 
tion  you  have  nothing  to  guide  you  but 
their  snores,  and  so  much  of  their  noses 
and  beards  as  appear  above  the  bed¬ 
clothes — particularly  while  shooting  con¬ 
tinues  lively  and  suggestive  just  outside 
the  house.  My  immediate  neighbor,  for 
all  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  be  a 
“  Colorado  Jim,”  or  a  “  buffalo  Bill,” 
or  a  ”  James  Brother,”  only  waiting  for 
me  to  drop  off  into  an  innocent  slum¬ 
ber  to  begin  “  blowing  holes”  in  me  for 
fun,  preparatory  to  emptying  my  pock¬ 
ets.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  so  to 
dispose  of  my  cash  that  no  one  short  of 
a  detective  would  have  found  it — so  I 
was  not  uneasy  on  this  score  ;  and  I  had 
left  my  baggage  in  the  train.  My  com¬ 
panion,  however,  “  hung  on”  to  his 
valise  with  such  pertinacity  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  him  make  an  elaborate 
change  of  toilet  before  turning  in  ;  but 
he  only  hid  it  under  his  greatcoat,  and 
divested  himself  of  his  quter  garments. 
Just  at  this  period  our  host  looked  in, 
and  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
noise  and  tiring.  He  said  ”  it  was  only 
the  boys  having  a  good  time  ;  they  were 
only  in  play  ;  there  might  be  some  one 
hurt  by  morning,  or  there  might  not. 
He  guessed  there  wouldn’t ;  they  was 
only  cow-boys  and  Mexicans  in  on  a 
spree.  There  warn’t  no  rustlers  among 
them.”  He  admitted,  however,  that 
Toyah  “  was  a  putty  hard  place,” — with 
which  consolatory  assurance  he  left  me  ; 
and  a  few  moments  afterward,  in  spite 
of  the  snores  of  my  next  neighbor,  and 
the  extreme  hardness  and  lumpiness  of 
the  bed,  and  the  perpetual  popping  of 
pistols  and  yells  of  joy  and  merriment 
inspired  by  whiskey,  1  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  I  was  only  awakened 
a  little  before  daylight  by  all  the  dogs  in 
the  place  uniting  in  a  frantic  chorus  of 
barking,  probably  at  the  intrusion  into 
their  precincts  of  a  too  inquisitive  coy¬ 
ote.  My  companions  shortly  after  re¬ 
vealed  their  real  character,  and  when 


they  appeared  awake  and  dressed,  wore 
a  harmless  and  respectable  as[>ect.  He 
of  the  valise  now  disclosed  to  me  the 
mystery  of  his  luggage.  ”  Mister,”  he 
said  to  me  abruptly,  after  the  two  others 
had  left  the  room,  “  let’s  see — what  was 
it  you  said  your  name  was  again  1 
told  him,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
El  Paso  friend,  1  had  never  mentioned  it 
before,  and  he  kept  constantly  forgetting 
it  afterward,  and  repeating  his  inquiry. 
He  was  too  much  excited  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  he  was  going  to  make  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  anything  else  but  his  valise, 
which  he  unlocked,  and  displayed,  not  a 
change  of  clothing,  but  specimens  of 
silver-ore  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
whole  making  up  a  package  from  which 
he  never  parted,  though,  as  he  said,  it 
was  “considerable  hefty.”  This  was  all 
the  baggage  he  was  taking  east,  and  on 
this  foundation  he  proposed  to  build  his 
pile.  They  were  specimens  from  a  mine 
he  had  struck  in  Chihuahua,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  the  veteran 
prospector  when  he  spoke  of  it.  This 
disclosure  was  such  a  touching  evidence 
of  the  confidence  with  which  I  had  in¬ 
spired  him,  that  we  became  great  friends 
henceforth  ;  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
introduce  him  to  an  acquaintance  I 
made  later  in  the  train,  and  who,  I 
thought,  might  be  useful  to  him,  prefac¬ 
ing  my  introduction  by  the  remark, 
”  Mister,  let’s  see — what  was  it  you  said 
your  name  was  again  ?”  Our  host  gave 
up  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  tough  beef¬ 
steak  for  breakfast  ;  and  on  my  ques¬ 
tioning  him  as  to  the  result  of  last 
night's  spree,  he  said  he  had  not  heard 
that  any  of  the  boys  “  had  been  much 
hurt.”  Probably  a  shot  through  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  or  a  trifle  of  that  sort. 

1  took  a  stroll  through  the  place  in 
the  cool  morning  air,  when  it  was  still 
slumbering  off  the  effects  of  the  previous 
night’s  dissipation,  and  counted  twelve 
wooden  shanties  and  twelve  tents — all 
saloons,  with  the  exception  of  a  dry- 
goods  store,  a  grocery  store,  and  a 
blacksmith’s  shop.  Toyah  is  194  miles 
from  El  Paso,  and  was  the  first  inhabit¬ 
ed  spot,  excepting  tents  and  section- 
houses  dwelt  in  by  railway  employes,  I 
had  seen  since  leaving  the  latter  place. 
It  had  taken  us  just  twenty-four  hours 
to  perform  this  distance.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  spring  not  very  far 
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distant,  and  the  existence  of  some  large 
cattle-ranches  in  the  neighborhood  shows 
that  the  country  is  not  altogether  des¬ 
titute  of  that  important  commodity. 
Here,  to  my  great  relief,  I  found  that  a 
rough  passenger-carriage  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  caboose  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  journeyed;  and  I  look  my  seat  in 
company  with  some  twenty  others,  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  once  more  ap¬ 
proaching  the  regions  of  civilization. 
After  traversing  for  twenty  miles  the 
plain  of  mesguite  scrub,  which  differed  in 
nothing  from  that  which  we  had  crossed 
for  over  two  hundred  miles,  we  reached 
the  Pecos  River,  a  yellow,  sluggish, 
winding  stream,  that  cuts  its  way  across 
the  plain  between  precipitous  banks  of 
clay  ten  or  tw’elve  feet  high,  which  makes 
it  a  difficult  stream  for  cattle  to  approach 
for  watering  purposes.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  salt  lagoons  which  drain  into 
it,  the  Pecos  is  too  brackish  to  be  used 
by  man  for  drinking  purposes,  though 
the  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  also 
impregnated  with  gypsum.  The  engi¬ 
neer  told  me  that  it  was  so  full  of  saline 
deposit  as  to  render  it  useless  so  far  as 
the  locomotives  were  concerned.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Pecos  the  appearance  of  the 
country  somewhat  improved.  The  grass 
was  greener  and  more  succulent,  and  1 
observed  several  droves  of  cattle  in 
splendid  condition.  Here,  too,  prairie- 
dogs  abound,  popping  in  and  out  of  their 
holes,  and  giving  short  impatient  barks 
as  they  watched  the  passing  train  with 
inquisitive  eyes.  As  we  progressed  game 
became  abundant ;  huge  droves  of  an¬ 
telope,  numbering  several  hundreds  in 
each  drove,  scampered  across  the  track, 
and  we  sometimes  had  to  slacken  up  and 
whistle  them  off  it.  Three  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  had  rifles,  and  kept  firing  inces¬ 
santly  at  the  beautiful  animals  as  they 
showed  their  white  sterns  and  bounded 
in  huddled  masses  through  the  scrub,  i 
am  happy  to  say  1  only  saw  one  wounded: 
it  was  mere  wanton  cruelty,  as  even  had 
they  killed  any,  we  should  not  have 
stopped  to  pick  them  up  ;  but  had  I  not 
seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  in 
any  part  of  the  country  game  was  still  to 
be  found  in  such  multitudes.  1  also  saw 
four  deer  ;  and  three  dark  objects  were 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  horizon,  which 
1  was  assured  were  buffalo.  I  was 
obliged,  however,  to  take  my  informant’s 


word  for  this,  as  without  opera-glasses  it 
was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  it.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  presence 
in  large  numbers  on  the  line,  as  two 
hunters  whom  I  met  at  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tion-houses  assured  me  they  had  killed 
sixty-five  during  the  week.  There  was 
quite  an  eatable  dinner  prepared  for  us  in 
a  section -house,  although  there  were  no 
signs  of  habitations  or  a  settled  popula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  day’s  journey. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  numerous 
salt  lagoons,  which  are  dry  during  the 
summer,  and  which  even  now  exposed 
extensive  saline  tracts  to  view  ;  and  a 
little  after  dark  reached  Big  Springs,  also 
a  town  of  saloons — a  sort  of  magnified 
Toyah.  It  w'as  too  dark,  however,  to 
see  more  than  the  glimmer  of  its  petro¬ 
leum-lamps  in  the  tents  and  shanties, 
and  hear  the  sounds  of  merriment  which 
proceeded  from  them  ;  for  this  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  sprees  were  going 
on  in  every  direction,  with  occasional 
explosions  of  gunpowder. 

Big  Springs  is  situated  at  the  present 
extreme  limit  of  Western  Texas  civiliza¬ 
tion.  From  here  eastward  settled  habi¬ 
tations  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country  begins  to  change  ; 
and  here  1  found  a  sleeping-car,  and 
could  actually  take  a  ticket  and  consider 
myself  on  a  line  of  recognized  travel. 
From  El  Paso  to  this  point  I  had  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  being  bottled  up  in 
cabooses  and  box-cars  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  per  mile,  but  there  were  no  regular 
tickets  issued.  Now  1  afforded  myself 
the  luxury  of  a  “  section,”  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  mining  friend,  who 
was  so  little  familiar  with  the  term,  that 
when  asked  whether  he  wanted  a 
"  whole  section,”  he  thought  the  con¬ 
ductor  was  offering  him  640  acres  of 
railway  land.  When  day  dawned,  our 
eyes  were  rejoiced  once  more  by  the 
sight  of  trees.  They  were  the  first  1 
had  seen  since  leaving  El  Paso,  and 
even  those  had  been  planted,  and  were 
irrigated  from  the  river.  Indeed,  all 
the  way  from  Los  Angeles  in  Southern 
California,  the  country  is  completely 
destitute  of  any  other  vegetation  that 
that  of  various  kinds  of  cacti  and  bushy 
scrub.  Here,  too,  near  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  were  groups  of  houses,  with  a  post- 
office,  stores,  and  other  indications  of  a 
settled  country.  The  population  was 
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evidently  still  of  the  “  hard  ”  type,  how-  tains  by  the  Union  Pacific,  or  round  by 
ever.  As  we  drew  up  at  the  platform  of  way  of  the  Southern  Pacifirc,  and  Atchi- 
one  small  station,  a  free  fight  was  in  son,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  railroads, 
active  progress  upon  it.  Two  or  three  are  always  subject  to  the  risk  of  being 
pistol-shots  were  fired,  and  the  engineer  snowed-in,  and  to  the  inconveniences  of 
seemed  to  think  it  best  not  to  linger,  so  inclement  weather  ;  but  by  taking  the 
we  glided  slowly  past  the  combatants —  Texas  Pacific  route  to  St.  Louis  and  the 
not,  however,  before  one  of  them  had  East,  a  temperate  climate  is  assured, 
time  to  spring  on  to  the  train.  I  was  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  steep 
not  aware  of  this  fact,  or  I  should  have  grades,  snow-sheds,  tunnels,  or  cuttings, 
questioned  him  as  to  the  occurrence  which,  if  they  increase  the  picturesque- 
generally.  I  only  saw  him  two  stations  ness  of  a  line,  interfere  with  its  smooth- 
afterward,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  ness  and  comfort  ;  but  besides  this,  the 
sheriff’s  posse^  so  I  suppose  he  had  been  Texas  Pacific  will  bring  the  Southern 
shooting  to  some  purpose.  From  this  States  into  direct  communication  with 
and  other  indications  which  I  observed  California  and  Mexico.  It  will  open 
along  the  line  of  route,  I  should  judge  up  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  of  which  the 
that  the  list  of  casualties  from  the  use  mining  resources  are  unknown,  and 
of  the  revolver  was  larger  on  Christ-  which  only  needs  irrigation  to  be  made 
mas  Day  than  on  that  of  any  other  day  to  yield  of  its  abundance  ;  and  experi- 
set  apart  for  religious  celebration  and  ence  has  shown  in  the  St.  Joachim  val- 
worship  throughout  the  year.  The  irre-  ley,  and  elsewhere  in  California,  the 
pressible  newsboy  now  appeared  on  the  changes  which  artesian  wells  produce 
train,  and  I  observed  that  his  stock  of  upon  the  face  of  a  country.  It  will  en- 
light  literature  consisted  chiefly  of  the  able  the  ranchers  of  Western  Texas  and 
lives  and  exploits  of  notorious  border  New  Mexico  to  bring  their  cattle  down 
ruffians  and  desperadoes,  written  in  the  to  Galveston  and  other  ports  of  export 
thrilling  style  calculated  to  stimulate  the  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and,  in  fact,  thor- 
imaginations  of  the  rising  generation,  oughly  open  up  a  region  which  has 
and  foster  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emula-  hitherto  been  almost  hermetically  sealed 
tion.  to  the  introduction  of  capital.  In  all  this 

We  found  quite  a  gorgeous  Christmas  it  will  have  a  serious  rival  in  the  Galves- 
dinner  prepared  for  us  at  Weatherford  ;  ton,  San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso  Rail- 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  way  ;  but  there  will  probably  be  found 
population  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  traffic  for  both.  At  present  these  em- 
of  the  train  and  dined  with  us,  enter-  bryo  lines  have  entered  into  a  joint 
taining  us  as  though  we  had  been  distin-  working  arrangement,  which,  however, 
guished  guests — which  did  not  release  is  scarcely  likely  to  last.  From  El  Paso 
us,  however,  from  the  obligation  of  pay-  westward  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
ing  for  our  dinner.  At  night  we  reached  system  by  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the 
the  thriving  town  of  Dallas,  which  boasts  Southern  Pacific,  having  for  its  terminal 
a  population  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou-  point  San  Diego,  the  most  southern  port 
sand,  and  here  I  promised  myself  a  full  of  California,  and  which  boasts  a  mag- 
night’s  rest  in  a  comfortable  bed.  The  nificent  harbor  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Texas  Pacific  continues  to  Texarkana,  the  traffic  to  Australia  may  be  diverted 
a  town  on  the  State  line  dividing  Texas  from  San  Francisco  to  this  point.  Both 
and  Arkansas  ;  but  I  left  it  at  this  point  companies  have  been  granted  immense 
to  strike  south.  Its  total  length  is  tracts  of  land  on  either  side  of  their 
about  860  miles,  of  which  450  have  been  tracks  ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
built  during  last  year.  On  the  ist  of  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prudent 
January  of  this  year  it  was  to  be  opened  and  far-sighted  speculator  might  invest 
for  passenger  traffic  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  money  at  points,  which,  as  the  country 
barren  character  of  the  country  through  develops,  are  certain  to  acquire  impor- 
which  it  passes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tance,  to  great  advantage.  A  year  hence 
that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  it.  At  it  will  probably  be  too  late  ;  but  there 
present,  passengers  travelling  between  are  now  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of 
California  and  the  East  in  winter,  springs,  and  on  the  Pecos  River,  which 
whether  they  go  across  the  Rocky  Moun-  are  to  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and 
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which  must  inevitably  rise  rapidly  in 
value. 

It  is  a  ihiity-three  hours’  run  from 
Dallas  to  New  Orleans ;  and  1  was 
grateful  to  find  myself  in  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  of  that  city,  after  a  journey  of 
eight  da)S  and  a  half,  including  stop¬ 
pages,  from  San  h'rancisco.  As  the  first 
traveller  who  had  come  through  the  new 
route  from  one  city  to  the  other,  I  was 
duly  interviewed,  and  found  myself  an 
object  of  some  interest  It  is  probable 
that  before  this  appears  in  print,  the 
journey  will  be  regularly  performed  in 
six  days,  or  even  less.  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  on  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  boat, 
was  compelled  to  take  a  steamer  which 
touched  at  ports  on  the  P'lorida  coast. 
As  they  were  places  rarely  visited  by  the 
ordinary  traveller,  I  was  consoled  to 
some  degree  for  the  delay  thus  involved. 
Cedar  Keys  is  the  most  southern  pmint 
at  present  reached  by  any  connected 
system  of  American  railways,  and  it 
owes  its  growth  and  present  importance 
mainly  to  this  fact  :  A  group  of  flat, 
sandy,  coral  islets  shelter  the  harbor, 
and  on  one  of  these  the  town  is  built. 
On  another,  separated  from  it  by  a 
channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  is  a 
village  mainly  inhabited  by  employes 
in  the  cedar-mills.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty  houses 
on  the  two  islands  :  they  now  contain  a 
population  of  about  2000  ;  and  on  the 
one  most  thickly  inhabited,  which  is 
separated  from  the  mainlaid  by  a  lagoon 
traversed  by  the  railway,  I  observed  a 
good  many  new  houses  being  built  of 
the  shell  concrete,  which  is  the  most 
available  material.  The  isle  is  so  narrow 
that  there  is  only  room  for  the  one 
street,  which  runs  nearly  its  total  length  ; 
but  it  then  forms  an  angle  like  the  letter 
L,  and  the  spur  widens  out,  so  that  the 
place  will  have  room  to  spread  in  this 
direction.  Here  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  in  three  separate  mounds.  These 
are  artifically  formed,  and  were  ancient 
Indian  burial-places  of  immense  extent. 
They  are  now  overgrown  with  various 
kinds  of  ilex,  palmettos,  tamarisk,  and 
pines,  beneath  which  people  are  already 
beginning  to  perch  their  houses.  In 
digging  the  foundations  they  exhume 
numbers  of  skulls,  fragments  of  Indian 


pottery,  flint  arrowheads,  and  other  ves¬ 
tiges  of  antiquity  ;  but  so  far  they  have 
only  scraped  on  the  surface.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  really  serious  excavation  un¬ 
dertaken  here  might  bring  to  light  many 
objects  of  interest :  as  it  was,  1  gave  a 
little  girl  twenty-five  cents  for  a  flint 
arrowhead  that  she  had  found.  I 
grubbed  into  the  mounds  myself  for  a 
short  time,  and  found  that  they  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  shells  and 
loose  loam. 

The  main  industry  of  Cedar  Keys  is 
the  manufactory  of  cedar-wood  for  lead- 
pencils.  The  air  was  perfumed  with 
the  odor,  and  huge  rafts  of  cedar-logs 
were  being  slowly  propelled  across  the 
lagoons  from  the  swamps  where  they  are 
cut.  Formerly  they  used  to  be  shipped 
in  bulk  for  manufacture  ;  but  now  they 
are  sawn  up  on  the  spot  to  the  requisite 
length  for  lead-pencils.  I  visited  one 
of  the  manufactories  ;  but  the  largest 
was  that  of  Mr.  Faber  on  the  other 
island.  A  delay  of  three  hours  sufficed 
to  exhaust  the  attractions  of  Cedar 
Keys,  and  we  steamed  slowly  down  the 
Florida  coast  in  our  very  lively  little 
craft,  which  made  bad  weather  of  it 
against  a  strong  head-wind.  It  is  a  run 
of  thirty  hours  to  Key  West  ;  but  as  the 
channel  is  too  difficult  to  enter  by  night, 
we  were  compelled  to  wait  outside  for 
daylight  before  running  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  between  the  flat  coral-islands, 
thickly  wooded,  on  one  of  which  the 
town  is  situated.  It  is  the  most  south¬ 
erly  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  quite  tropical  in  the  character  of  its 
vegetation.  I  was  altogether  unpre¬ 
pared  to  find  in  this  remote  spot  so 
large,  well-built,  and  flourishing  a  town. 
The  island  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a 
mile,  and  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
near  the  town  by  excellent  roads.  On 
these  are  situated  the  houses  and  villas 
of  the  citizens,  surrounded  by  fruit  and 
flower  gardens,  which  in  some  cases  are 
quite  extensive,  and  attest  the  wealth  of 
the  proprietor. 

Thus  on  New  Year’s  Day  we  found 
roses,  poinsettias,  daturas,  oleanders, 
yellow  elders,  and  other  plants,  glowing 
in  a  perfect  blaze  of  color  ;  while  groves 
of  cocoa-nuts,  with  here  and  there  a 
date-palm,  bananas,  papaws,  shaddocks, 
sapodillas,  sour-sops,  custard-applcs. 
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tamarinds,  and  alligator-pears,  remind¬ 
ed  one  that  the  possessions  of  Uncle 
Sam  extend  into  more  southern  latitudes 
than  one  is  apt  to  realize.  On  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  the  island,  which  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  a  convent  is  situated,  surrounded 
by  gardens,  where  I  was  kindly  received 
by  the  lady-superior,  and  from  its  upper 
balcony  obtained  a  view  over  the  whole 
island.  Here  thirteen  nuns,  affiliated 
to  a  large  convent  of  the  same  order  at 
Montreal,  have  been  recently  estab¬ 
lished.  Indeed  the  building  is  not  yet 
completed  ;  their  schools,  however,  al¬ 
ready  contain  120  children.  The  whole 
population  of  the  island  was  estimated 
by  a  local  resident  at  1.1,000 — but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  was  too  high 
— of  whom  6000  are  Cubans— -principal¬ 
ly  refugees  during  the  recent  Cuban  in¬ 
surrection,  who  have  established  them¬ 
selves  here  as  tobacco  manufacturers — 
4000  .Americans,  and  3000  negroes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  come  from 
our  own  colony  of  the  Bahamas.  The 
principal  industry  of  the  place  is  the 
manufacture  into  cigars  of  raw  Cuban 
tobacco,  which  is  brought  over  in  the 
leaf  to  avoid  the  duty.  It  is  said  that 
the  climate  of  Key  West  so  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is 
only  eighty  miles  distant,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  the  cigars  made 
here  from  those  of  Havana,  which  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  as  much  from  the  properties  of  the 
climate  as  from  those  of  the  tobacco  it¬ 
self.  Next  in  importance  to  the  tobacco 
industry  comes  the  sponge  trade.  These 
sponges  are  obtained  on  the  coral  bot¬ 
tom  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet,  and  are  brought  to  the  surface,  not 
by  divers,  as  in  the  Mediteranean,  but 
by  long  poles  with  hooks  at  the  end  of 
them,  as  the  water  is  so  transparent  that 
on  a  still  day  they  are  clearly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  the  bottom.  The  harbor 
was  full  of  the  small  schooners  employed 
for  this  purjmse,  and  the  wharf  was 
piled  with  spongeheaps,  which  were  sold 
by  auction  while  I  was  present,  and 
realized  over  £3000.  The  average 
amount  of  the  sale  every  day  during  the 
season  is  about  £2000.  I  was  told  that 
prices  were  unusually  high  ;  but  I  never¬ 
theless  bought  a  very  good  sponge  for  a 
shilling.  From  two  to  three  hundred 


turtle  a-week  are  also  exported  from 
Key  West  to  New  York  ;  and  a  very 
large  trade  is  done  with  Havana  in  fish. 
Altogether  tobacco,  sponges,  turtle,  and 
fish,  combine  to  support  a  thriving,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  increasing  community. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  nearly  all  the  shops  were  shut,  for 
it  was  the  negroes’  holiday,  and  they 
were  most  ostentatiously  engaged  in 
celebrating  their  independence.  Bands 
of  negresses  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  white 
book  muslin,  with  pink  or  blue  sashes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  group  in  the  procession  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  early  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  street-corners,  flaunting  their 
finery  with  the  vanity  peculiar  to  the 
race — their  black  arms  showing  beneath 
their  transparent  sleeves,  and  the  open- 
worked  thread  stockings  and  high-heeled 
embroidered  shoes  forming  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  chaussure  for  the  huge  black  feet, 
upon  which  they  endeavored  daintily  to 
trip  along — their  extensive  hips  swaying 
gracefully  from  side  to  side  as  they  lan¬ 
guished  upon  the  arms  of  their  beaux, 
who  wore  white-thread  gloves,  high  silk 
hats,  and  black  frock-coat,  trousers,  and 
waistcoat,  with  pink  or  blue  ribbons 
crossing  their  chests,  as  though  support¬ 
ing  some  knightly  order,  and  flowers  in 
their  button-holes.  When  the  band  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  flags  waved,  and  the 
procession  formed,  the  whole  proceeding 
was  irresistibly  comic  in  its  grave  solem¬ 
nity,  and  the  air  of  importance  and  dis¬ 
tinction  assumed  by  the  performers — 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  a  procession  of 
buffoons  fantastically  dressed,  which 
appeared  later  in  the  day,  dancing  and 
.throwing  themselves  into  grotesque  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  were  not  altogether  decent, 
but  which  afforded  infinite  diversion  to 
the  sable  spectators.  I  heard  that  the 
performances  were  to  close  with  speech¬ 
making  and  a  ball  ;  but  owing  to  the 
departure  of  the  steamer,  I  missed  these 
interesting  functions. 

Key  West  was  a  point  of  some  mili¬ 
tary  importance  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  Fort  Taylor,  a  massive 
structure  on  a  rocky  islet,  connected 
w'ith  the  larger  island  by  a  bridge,  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  heavily  armed,  though  its  gar¬ 
rison  is  reduced  to  a  single  caretaker. 
The  barracks  are  situated  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  but  the  company  of 
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soldiers  which  occupied  them  had  been 
recently  transferred  to  the  mainland. 
As  a  settlement  it  has  as  old  a  history  as 
any  in  America,  having  been  originally 
under  Spanish  rule,  from  which  it  sub¬ 
sequently  passed  into  British  fMJssession. 
In  those  days,  however,  and  even  for 
long  after  it  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  an  obscure,  insig¬ 
nificant  place,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
Civil  War,  but  more  especially  since  the 
termination  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  in 
1876,  that  its  present  prosperity  has  de¬ 
veloped,  so  that  its  population  is  now 
tenfold  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
The  island  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject  to 
inundations  from  the  sea  after  violent 
hurricanes  ;  and  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets 
contiguous  to  the  port  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  precipitately  with  all  their 
household  goods  to  the  centre  of  the 
island  to  escape  the  invading  ocean.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  casualties  happen¬ 
ing  to  ships  navigating  these  dangerous 
waters,  the  United  States  Government 
has  organized  an  establishment  at  Key 
West  consisting  of  several  licensed  ves¬ 
sels,  which  are  kept  cruising  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  ships  in  distress  or  in  want  of 
pilots.  Indeed  the  Florida  Keys  or 
Cays  are  a  sinister-looking  appendage  to 
the  mainland — from  the  southeastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  this  maze  of  low  man¬ 
grove  and  wooded  islets,  rocks,  and  sand¬ 
banks,  sweep  to  the  south  and  west  for 
nearly  200  miles.  Throughout  their 
whole  extent  they  are  skirted  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  four  to  six  miles  by  dan¬ 
gerous  narrow  coral-reefs,  which  are 
“steep-to,”  and  through  which  there 
are  several  cuts  leading  to  a  navigable 
channel  within,  for  vessels  of  the  heavi¬ 
est  draught,  as  far  up  from  the  west¬ 
ward  as  Key  West.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  United  States  Government  that 
lighthouses  are  tolerably  numerous 
It  is  only  a  run  of  eight  or  nine  hours 
from  Key  West  to  Havana,  at  which  city 
I  arrived  exactly  a  fortnight  after  hav¬ 
ing  left  San  Francisco.  If  a  regular 
line  of  direct  steamers  w'ere  established 
between  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  the 
journey,  now  that  the  Texas  Pacific  is 
opened,  could  be  performed  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  latter  city  in  eight  days, 
thus  furnishing  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
facilities  for  travel  which  newly  estab¬ 


lished  routes  are  affording  for  communi¬ 
cation  between  important  commercial 
centres  hitherto  unconnected. 

A  week  later  and  I  was  gliding  beneath 
the  forest-clad  mountains  of  San  Dom¬ 
ingo,  the  fairest  island  of  the  Antilles, 
and  could  realize,  as  I  gazed  upon  their 
wooded  slopes,  the  emotions  which  must 
have  stirred  the  heart  of  Columbus 
when,  after  sighting  the  low  coral  islet 
of  Walling,  he  found  himself  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new 
continent,  to  which,  in  the  joy  of  find¬ 
ing  his  long-cherished  hopes  realized,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola.  Just  be¬ 
fore  rounding  Cape  Isabelle,  we  can  see 
the  bay  in  which  he  founded  the  first 
colony  in  the  New  World  four  hundred 
years  ago  :  its  site  is  now  indicated  by 
the  ruins  of  a  single  pillar,  almost  hid¬ 
den  among  the  bushes  near  the  beach. 
An  hour  more  and  we  are  cautiously 
creeping  between  the  closely  approach¬ 
ing  reefs  into  the  insecure  harbor  of 
Porto  Plata,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  of  its  position,  is  never¬ 
theless  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the 
island.  Like  a  frail  beauty,  what  it 
lacks  in  safety,  it  makes  up  for  in  looks. 
Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than 
the  aspect  of  the  place  from  the  sea¬ 
ward,  nestled  in  groves  of  palms  and 
other  tropical  trees  at  the  base  of  the 
singular  flat-peaked  mountain,  Isabella 
della  Torres,  which  rises  in  rear  of  the 
town  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet, 
clothed  to  its  summit  with  magnificent 
timber.  The  bright  red  and  gray  roofs 
of  the  little  town  contrast  agreeably  with 
the  foliage  in  which  its  houses  seem  em¬ 
bowered.  The  harbor  is  a  semicircular 
basin  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a 
low  sandy  beach  and  shallow  water,  ex¬ 
cepting  near  the  entrance,  which  is  very 
narrow  ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  mangrove- 
covered  point,  and  on  the  other  a  grassy 
hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  crowned  by 
a  fort  and  lighthouse.  In  the  rear  of 
this  is  the  town,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
landing  to  see  whether  its  internal  at¬ 
tractions  justified  those  of  its  outward 
aspect.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which,  while  “  every  prospect  pleases, 
only  man  is  vile,”  was  true,  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  so  of  Porto  Plata.  The  town 
consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  narrow 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  the  houses  one-story  wooden 
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tenements  with  verandahs  and  roofs  of  afforded  them  in  case  of  revolutions,  as, 
corrugated  iron  or  shingle.  There  is  without  it,  they  would  be  immediately 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  sidewalks  ;  pressed  into  military  service.  They 
while  huge  puddles,  crossed  by  stepping-  came  here,  they  said,  because  it  was  so 
stones,  and  treacherous  mud-holes,  lie  much  easier  to  make  a  living  than  in  the 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  foot-passenger.  British  colony  ;  but  they  all  intended. 
There  are  no  roads  or  wheeled  vehicles  as  soon  as  they  had  made  money 
in  the  place,  and  the  population  move  enough,  to  go  home.  They  form  the 
about  the  town  on  foot,  and  go  into  the  entire  Protestant  community  of  the 
country  on  pony-back.  The  total  num-  place,  and  are  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  between  4000  and  Baptists.  The  former  are  ministered  to 
5000,  of  whom  not  a  hundred  are  pure  by  a  colored  parson,  and  the  latter  by 
white,  and  they  are  all  foreigners.  Signs  an  English  missionary,  who  is  the  only 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  administra-  pure  Englishman  in  Porto  Plata.  The 
tion  by  a  negro  republic  were  evident  foreign  merchants  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  decaying  aspect  of  the  place.  No  German  or  Spanish.  The  language  of 
new  houses  were  being  built,  but  the  the  natives  is  Spanish.  The  result  of 
ruined  foundations  of  those  which  had  eighty  years  of  black  government  is  not 
formerly  existed  were  numerous.  There  encouraging.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  church  of  magnificent  and  fertile  island  is  still  un- 
barbarous  architecture,  with  a  red  roof  cultivated.  The  exports  of  Porto  Plata, 
of  corrugated  iron  overlooking  a  small  its  chief  commercial  port,  have  within 
grass-glown  plaza,  where  twice  a- week  a  the  last  ten  years  fallen  off  by  two- 
negro  band  plays,  and  the  colored  thirds,  and  its  imp>orts,  which  are  taxed 
beauty  and  fashion  come  to  listen  ;  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  by  nearly  as 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  square  are  a  much.  The  former  consist  almost  en- 
club,  established  by  the  small  foreign  tirely  of  tobacco  and  mahogany  ;  but  to 
community,  and  the  government  offices,  judge  by  the  rapidity  of  its  decrease,  the 
above  which  proudly  waves  the  flag  of  tobacco  exportation  will  soon  become 
the  republic  with  its  four  red  and  blue  utterly  extinguished  by  the  successful 
squares.  Keeping  guard  over  it  is  an  rivalry  of  Brazil,  and  the  heavy  export 
extremely  indolent  bare-footed  sentry  duties  imposed  by  the  local  government, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  clad  like  any  The  fear  of  revolutions  and  of  unexpect- 
ordinary  member  of  the  poorer  class  of  ed  taxation  prevents  foreigners  from 
the  community-  -he  is  leaning  upon  his  embarking  their  capital  here,  where,  un- 
antiquated  musket,  the  only  indication  der  favorable  circumstnces,  large  for- 
about  him  of  his  calling  in  life.  tunes  might  be  realized,  for  the  richest 

Men  and  women  wear  European  cos-  land  is  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices, 
tume  of  light  texture  —the  women  tidier  Nevertheless  a  German  has  been  tempt- 
than  negresses  usually  are  ;  and  as  the  ed  into  creating  a  very  fine  sugar  estate 
doors  and  windows  of  their  houses  stood  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  which  he 
open,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  started  only  two  years  ago,  and  which  is 
that  the  interiors  were,  for  the  most  already  promising  so  well  that  it  may  be 
part,  neat  and  comfortable-looking.  As  the  forerunner  of  others.  The  tobacco 
I  overheard  several  of  the  blackest-look-  is  brought  over  from  the  valley  of  the 
ing  talking  English,  I  got  into  con  versa-  Vega  and  the  country  round  St.  Jago 
tion  with  them,  and  found  that  a  con-  about  forty  miles  distant,  on  pony-back  : 
stant  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  but  there  is  a  talk  of  a  tramway,  and  also 
Bahamas,  es{>ecially  with  Turk  Island  ;  of  a  railway  from  Samana  Bay  up  to 
and  the  black  population  of  British  sub-  St.  Jago,  the  material  for  commencing 
jects  numbered  about  400,  although,  in  which,  1  was  infonned,  had  already  left 
order  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  England,  and  which  is  guaranteed  by 
San  Domingo,  no  other  form  is  neces-  the  Government  by  means  of  a  per- 
sary  than  that  of  registration.  Foreign  centage  on  the  exports  from  the  three 
negroes  are  subject  to  many  disabilities,  principal  ports  in  the  island.  But  the 
My  informant  told  me  that  they  adhered  merchants  of  Porto  Plata  with  whom 
invariably  to  their  British  nationality  for  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  had  no 
the  benefit  of  the  protection  which  it  confidence  in  its  being  a  remunerative 
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enterprise — in  fact,  their  tone  was  one 
of  extreme  despondency,  and  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  government  so  small,  that 
they  seemed  to  derive  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  any  efforts  made  by  for¬ 
eigners  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
island.  They  united,  however,  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  country  people  a  good  character, 
so  far  as  their  treatment  of  foreigners  is 
concerned.  They  throw  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  settling  wherever  they 
please ;  and  they  can  travel  in  any 
direction  in  the  most  perfect  safety,  San 
Domingo  thereby  affording  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  neighboring  republic  of 
Haiti,  where  no  foreigner  can  venture 
into  the  interior,  or  even  own  land, 
much  less  settle  down  among  the  people 
as  a  planter.  I  walked  to  Fort  San 
F'elippe,  from  which  a  glorious  view  is 
obtained  over  the  town  and  harbor — 
the  commerce  at  the  time  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  small  schooners — and  ob¬ 
served  an  awkward  squad  of  the  gallant 
army  of  the  Republic  at  drill.  Their 
rifles  and  muskets  were  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  ages  ;  they  indulged  in  no 
sort  of  uniform,  were  barefooted  and 
bareheaded  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
altogether  seemed  very  appropriate  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  antiquated  cannon  and 
breast-high  wall  which  constituted  this 
a  military  stronghold.  San  Domingo 
has  now  been  virtually  free  from  a  revo¬ 
lution  for  the  unusually  long  interval  of 
four  years  ;  but  ex-Presidents  Baez  and 
Cesario  Guiliermo,  who  reside  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico,  keep 
the  present  Government  lively  by  con¬ 
stantly  hatching  plots  for  a  new  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  ;  and  it  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  ministerial  crisis,  which 
here  always  takes  a  sanguinary  form, 
can  much  longer  be  delayed.  Indeed, 
only  five  months  before  my  visit,  an  ex¬ 
pedition  organized  by  Guiliermo  had 
landed  in  the  island  ;  but  the  leaders 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  receiving  popular  support,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  seventy  or  eighty 
men  of  which  the  expedition  was  com¬ 
posed,  were  either  shot  or  made  prison¬ 
ers. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Plata  is  prob¬ 
ably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  Yellow  fever  is  un¬ 
known  ;  the  town  always  enjoys  a  fresh 
sea-breeze  during  the  day  ;  and  even  in 


summer  the  weather  is  never  oppres¬ 
sively  hot.  Were  the  island  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English,  a  sanitarium 
would  doubtless  be  established  on  the 
Cibao  range  of  mountains,  the  loftiest 
peak  of  which,  Yagua,  rises  to  a  height 
of  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  takes  scarcely  twenty-four  hours  to 
run  from  Porto  Plata  to  San  Juan,  the 
chief  town  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  places  is  very 
striking.  As  approached  from  the  sea, 
San  Juan  presents,  in  some  respects,  a 
more  imposing  aspect  even  than 
Havana.  Its  massive  stately  fort,  con¬ 
taining  handsome  well-built  barracks 
and  government  buildings,  and  the  lofty 
mansions  of  the  town  itself,  surrounded 
by  fortifications  which  would  have  been 
considered  strong  a  few  years  ago,  trans¬ 
port  one  from  the  bastard  civilization 
of  the  negro  republic  to  that  based  upon 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Spain.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  colored  population 
which  inhabit  the  streets,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  a 
well-built  Spanish  town.  There  is  the 
inevitable  plaza  and  cathedral,  the  palace 
of  the  captain-general,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  the  pasfOy  thi;  mole,  and 
the  fortress  ;  there  are  also  the  white¬ 
washed  two-storied  houses,  with  their 
verandahs  and  green  Venetian  shutters, 
and  with  the  black-eyed  senoritas  looking 
between  the  blinds.  With  a  population 
of  about  32,000,  San  Juan  does  a  steady 
trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  ;  and 
w'ere  it  not  for  the  grasping  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  the  profound  cor¬ 
ruption  which  pervades  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  the  injustice  resuk- 
ing  from  it,  which  drives  foreign  capital 
out  of  the  country,  the  island  w'ould  be¬ 
come  a  far  more  valuable  appendage  to 
the  mother  country  than  it  is.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  place,  there  is  not  a  single  English 
house  of  business  in  it,  and  the  trade  is 
not  increasing.  There  is  a  small  rail¬ 
way,  seven  miles  long,  running  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  country — the  only  railway  in 
the  island.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
roads,  the  cost  of  conveying  the  produce 
of  the  interior  to  the  coast  in  cumbrous 
ox-wagons  is  very  great,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  improvement  will  take 
place.  The  Spanish  officials  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  colony,  like  those  in  Cuba, 
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only  think  of  filling  their  pockets  and 
going  back  to  Spain  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
colony  itself.  The  Liberal  party,  who 
are  very  numerous,  cherish  a  profound 
hatred  for  Spanish  rule  in  consequence, 
and  would  willingly  engage  in  a  revolu¬ 
tion  to-morrow  if  they  thought  there  was 
any  chance  of  success  ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Cuba  has  not  been  encouraging, 
and  the  result  of  free  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  creoles  and  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation,  as  illustrated  in  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  goes  to  show  that  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  oppression,  bigotry,  and  egotism 
of  Spain  are  a  lesser  evil  than  the  turbu¬ 
lence,  sloth,  ignorance,  and  incapacity 
of  a  native  administration.  The  slave 
population  of  Porto  Rico,  unlike  that  of 
Cuba,  has  been  emancipated,  and  cer¬ 
tain  labor  complications  have  arisen,  in 
consequence,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  island.  However,  it  compares  in 
population,  in  the  variety  of  its  produc¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation,  most  favorably  with  San 
Domingo,  Haiti,  and  even  with  Cuba, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  creditable  col¬ 
ony  under  the  rule  of  Spain  ;  but  the 
more  one  examines  into  the  productive 
capacity  and  resources  of  these  islands, 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  more  insoluble  does  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  ultimate  destiny  become. 
Containing  a  population  of  over  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  of  which  scarce¬ 
ly  a  million  are  yellows,”  as  the  mu- 
lattoes  call  themselves  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  ”  blacks,”  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  are  pure  white.  The  influence  of 
civilization  seems  destined  to  fade  be¬ 
fore  their  gradual  absorption  into  semi- 
barbarous  conditions.  Sooner  or  later 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo  will  in  all  probability 


overtake  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  possibly 
even  some  of  our  own  W'est  India 
Islands.  It  seems  as  though  the 
Nemesis  which  must  inevitably  follow  the 
introduction  of  slavery  should  be  found 
in  the  seizure  of  these  islands  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  slaves  from  the  posterity  of 
their  former  masters  ;  while,  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  irony  of  fate,  it  will  be  reserved  for 
modern  humanitarians  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  lapse  into  barbarism. 
The  only  measures  which  could  restore 
these  favored  regions  to  wealth  and 
abundance,  and  encourage  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  enterprise,  would  be 
opposed  to  all  popular  ideas  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  justice.  Though  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  the  negro  means  the  restoration 
of  cruel  fetish  rites,  even  involving  can¬ 
nibalism,  as  at  present  practised  on  cer¬ 
tain  festivals  in  Haiti,  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
conversion  of  cultivated  lands  into 
wildernesses,  the  independence  of  the 
negro  must  not  be  tampered  with  ;  and 
any  attempt  to  limit  or  interfere  with  it 
when  he  has  obtained  it,  or  to  oppiose  it 
when  he  has  not,  would  be  considered  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  politi¬ 
cal  morality.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increases, 
its  government  may  take  a  different  view 
of  their  duties  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
resort  to  the  forcible  annexation  of  these 
tempting  undeveloped  islands  ;  but  un¬ 
til  that  or  some  other  equally  immoral 
act  takes  place,  we  must  be  content  to 
watch  the  gradual  lapse  into  desolation 
and  barbarism  of  one  of  the  fairest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  the  negro 
race  extends  its  supremacy  over  regions 
where,  so  far  as  the  general  interests  of 
humanity  are  concerned,  the  aboriginal 
Indian  might  just  as  well  have  been  left 
undisturbed. — Blackwood' s  Maf'azitu. 


THE  SLEEPER. 

BY  JAMES  THOMSON. 

I. 

The  fire  is  in  a  steadfast  glow. 

The  curtains  drawn  against  the  night  ; 
Upon  the  red  couch  soft  and  low 
Between  the  fire  and  lamp  alight 
She  rests  half-sitting,  half-reclining. 
Encompassed  by  the  cosy  shining. 

Her  ruby  dress  with  lace  trimmed  white.. 
Nxw  Sesibs.— Voi.  XXXV.,  No.  5  44 
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II. 

Her  left  hand  shades  her  drooping  eyes 
Against  the  fervor  of  the  fire. 

The  right  upon  her  cincture  lies 
In  languid  grace  beyond  desire, 

A  lily  fallen  among  roses  ; 

So  placidly  her  form  reposes, 

It  scarcely  seemeth  to  respire. 

III. 

She  is  not  surely  all  awake. 

As  yet  she  is  not  all  asleep  ; 

The  eyes  with  lids  half  open  take 
A  startled  deprecating  peep 
Of  quivering  drowsiness,  then  slowly 
The  lids  sink  back,  before  she  wholly 
Resigns  herself  to  slumber  deep. 


IV. 

The  side-neck  gleams  so  pure  beneath 
The  underfringe  of  gossamer, 

The  tendrils  of  whose  faery  wreath 
The  softest  sigh  suppressed  would  stir. 
The  little  pink-shell  ear-rim  flushes 
With  her  young  blood’s  translucent  blushes, 
Nestling  in  tresses  warm  as  fur. 


V. 

The  contour  of  her  cheek  and  chin 
Is  curved  in  one  delicious  line. 

Pure  as  a  vase  of  porcelain  thin 

Through  which  a  tender  light  may  shine  ; 
Her  brow  and  blue-veined  temple  gleaming 
Beneath  the  dusk  of  hair  back-streaming 
Are  as  a  virgin’s  marble  shrine. 


VI. 

The  ear  is  burning  crimson  Are, 

The  flush  is  brightening  on  the  face. 

The  lips  are  parting  to  suspire. 

The  hair  grows  restless  in  its  place 
As  if  itself  new  tangles  wreathing. 

The  bosom  with  her  deeper  breathing 
Swells  and  subsides  with  ravishing  grace. 

VII. 

The  hand  slides  softly  to  caress. 

Unconscious,  that  fine-pencilled  curve, 

'*  Her  lip’s  contour  and  downiness,” 
Unbending  with  a  sweet  reserve  ; 

A  tender  darkness  that  abashes 
Steals  out  beneath  the  long  dark  lashes, 
Whose  sightless  eyes  mage  eyesight  swerve. 
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The  hand  on  chin  and  throat  downslips, 
Then  softly,  softly  on  her  breast  ; 

A  dream  comes- fluttering  o’er  the  lips, 
And  stirs  the  eyelids  in  their  rest. 

And  makes  their  undershadows  quiver. 
And  like  a  ripple  on  a  river 

Glides  through  her  breathing  manifest. 


IX. 

I  feel  an  awe  to  read  this  dream 
So  clearly  written  in  her  smile  ; 

A  pleasant  not  a  passionate  theme, 

A  little  love,  a  little  guile  ; 

I  fear  lest  she  should  speak,  revealing 
The  secret  of  some  maiden  feeling 
I  have  no  right  to  hear  the  while. 


X. 

The  dream  has  passed  without  a  word 
Of  all  that  hovered  finely  traced  ; 
The  hand  has  slipt  down,  gently  stirred 
To  join  the  other  at  her  waist ; 

Ifer  breath  from  that  light  agitation 
Has  settled  to  its  slow  pulsation  ; 

She  is  by  deep  sleep  re-embraced. 


XI. 

Deep  sleep,  so  holy  in  its  calm. 

So  helpless,  yet  so  awful  too  ; 

Whose  silence  sheds  as  sweet  a  balm 
As  ever  sweetest  voice  could  do  ; 

Whose  tranced  eyes,  unseen,  unseeing. 
Shadowed  by  pure  love,  thrill  our  being 
With  tender  yearnings  through  and  through. 


XII. 

Sweet  sleep  ;  no  hope,  no  fear,  no  strife  ; 

The  solemn  sanctity  of  death. 

With  all  the  loveliest  bloom  of  life  ; 

Eternal  peace  in  mortal  breath  : 

Pure  sleep,  from  which  she  will  awaken 
Refreshed  as  one  who  hath  partaken 

New  strength,  new  hope,  new  love,  new  faith. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  CRITICISM. 
BY  PROF.  GRANT  ALLEN. 


I. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  MondeSf  M.  Caro  has  a  vigorous 
and  polished  article,  keen  and  well 
thrust,  like  a  rapier  in  a  master’s  hand, 
more  suo,  on  the  decadence  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  function  in  France.  If  anybody  has 
a  right  to  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject 
it  is  certainly  M.  Caro  himself  :  and  his 
ideas  deserve  consideration  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  where  many  of  the  facts  he 
points  out  are  as  true  as  beyond  the 
Channel,  while,  as  to  others,  we  may 
perhaps  occasionally  congratulate  or 
commiserate  ourselves  on  a  decided  con¬ 
trast,  in  our  favor  or  otherwise.  Let  us 
first  hear  what  this  critic  of  critics  has 
to  say,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  criti¬ 
cise  his  criticism  in  its  turn,  if  haply  we 
may  thus  get  at  last  some  little  way  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom  of  this  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  concerns  the  England  of 
the  present  day  at  least. 

Everybody  knows,  says  M.  Caro — 
whose  words  I  can  only  pretend  to  con¬ 
dense  roughly,  erassa  Minerva^  in  our 
blunter  mother  tongue  —  everybody 
knows  that  criticism  is  now  reduced  to 
such  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  im¬ 
potence  as  it  has  never  before  known. 
Not,  of  course,  scholarly  criticism,  art 
criticism,  theatrical  criticism  ;  not,  above 
all,  religious  criticism,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  great  underlying 
struggle  of  our  age.  Our  present  ques¬ 
tion  narrows  its  bounds  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  criticism  applied  to  books — 
literary,  historical,  or  philosophical — the 
kind  once  wielded  in  the  past  by  a  Ville- 
main,  a  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  a  Gustave 
Planche,  a  Sainte-Beuve  ;  which  had  for 
its  domain  the  comparative  literature 
of  all  ages  and 'nations,  or  the  curious 
analysis  of  a  single  great  typical  work. 
T wenty  years  ago,  the  publication  of  an 
important  book  was  a  literary  event.  As 
soon  as  it  appeared,  it  became  the  object 
of  a  careful  and  scrupulous  examination. 
It  was  deeply  studied,  well  weighed,  and 
judged  on  its  merits.  Praise  or  blame 
were  meted  out,  not  by  favor  but  by  de¬ 
sert,  though,  of  course,  without  shutting 


out  the  idiosyncrasy  and  the  preferences 
of  the  individual  critic.  On  every  lead¬ 
ing  paper  literary  criticism  was  then  as 
thoroughly  organized  as  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  is  to-day.  Setting  aside  first-rate 
names  like  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  with 
his  keen  discernment  of  nascent  genius, 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  second 
order  kept  up  the  general  level  of  this 
intellectual  magistracy.  The  public  had 
competent  guides  to  direct  its  choice. 
In  those  thrice  happy  days  the  critics 
were  recognized  oracles  of  good  sense, 
reason,  and  sound  knowledge.  ’Twas 
they  who  set  the  current  of  opinion 
about  new  works,  who  made  and  ex¬ 
plained  success  or  failure,  who  unmasked 
quackery  and  stamped  out  meaningless 
paradox  in  its  earliest  stage.  They  were 
not  always  infallible,  they  were  not 
always  even  impartial  ;  but  at  any  rate 
they  were  seldom'so  far  mistaken  as  the 
mob  of  readers,  left  to-day  without  pilot 
or  compass,  and  driven  helplessly  about 
by  every  passing  wind  of  pseudo  critical 
doctrine. 

And  now,  in  our  own  time,  where  do 
we  find  ourselves  ?  The  success  of  a 
book,  be  it  novel  or  poem,  historical 
work  or  philosophic  essay,  if  not  due  to 
mere  chance,  has  at  least  no  sufficient 
cause  or  reason.  In  the  long  run,  of 
course,  before  the  final  court  of  appeal 
— posterity — distributive  justice  will  pre¬ 
vail,  and  books  live  or  die  at  last  by 
their  merits  alone.  But  meanwhile  good 
works  have  to  wait  unconscionably  long 
before  they  get  their  recognition.  At 
the  same  time  sensational  successes, 
forced  on  by  some  journalistic  ring  or 
mutual -admiration  freemasonry,  perhaps 
even  by  simple  impudence  and  inordi¬ 
nate  puffing — M.  Zola  is  not  mentioned 
by  name— carry  the  day  triumphantly 
for  the  moment.  Trashy  windbags 
achieve  a  scandalous  publicity,  while 
meritorious  productions  languish  in  the 
shade.  Public  opinion  on  literary  ques¬ 
tions  has  become  absolutely  anarchic. 
Each  man  reads  by  chance,  and  judges 
by  his  own  hasty  and  unreasoning  im¬ 
pressions.  Hence  the  public  taste  inev. 
itably  declines.  We  seldom  meet  nowa 
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days  a  man  who  judges  well  and  can 
give  the  grounds  for  his  judgment. 
Each  blindly  follows  the  fashion,  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  he  himself  is  one  of 
the  units  who  make  it  up. 

So  much  for  the  symptoms  ;  the 
causes  are  complex  and  hard  to  diag¬ 
nose.  The  obvious  explanation  is  to 
say  there  are  no  morei  critics.  The 
race  has  worn  itself  out  and  no  longer 
reproduces  its  kind.  But  then  this  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  whole  literary  genus  is 
itself  the  fact  which  demands  explana¬ 
tion  ;  the  odd  phenomenon  is  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  lessened  influence  of  those 
who  survive.  There  are  still  critics — 
ay,  and  good  ones  too.  But  they  can¬ 
not  stem  the  tide  of  public  taste  :  they 
find  themselves  slowly  stranded  and  iso¬ 
lated  on  their  own  little  critical  islets. 
Their  authority  is  only  recognized  with¬ 
in  a  small  sphere  of  picked  intellects, 
and  does  not  affect  the  general  current 
of  the  popular  mind.  They  have  repu¬ 
tations,  but  they  have  not  influence. 
Some,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  experts,  appear  but 
rarely  in  print  in  order  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  some  really  great  work, 
or  their  righteous  wrath  against  some 
aberration  of  the  public  taste.  Others, 
designed  by  nature  and  by  the  lofty  im¬ 
partiality  of  their  literary  judgment,  to 
be  the  heirs  of  Sainte-Beuve,  are  daily 
deserting  literature  and  giving  up  to 
politics  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
By  the  side  of  these  survivors  from  the 
Augustan  age  of  criticism,  there  are 
other  and  younger  men,  ripened  before 
their  time  by  study  and  reflection,  our 
consolation  in  the  present  and  our  hope 
in  the  future,  who  are  no  unworthy 
representatives  of  the  race  that  has 
passed  away.  But  the  striking  pon 
about  all  these  manifestations  of  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  is  just  this — that 
such  occasional  scattered  individual 
judgments  do  not  coalesce  into  a  body, 
do  not  form  a  code,  do  not  compose  a 
tribunal.  Judges  there  still  are,  no 
doubt ;  but  a  literary  court  there  is  not. 
The  decrees  of  the  experts  lack  validity; 
there  is  no  force  to  back  them  up,  no 
sanction  such  as  only  the  wider  public 
can  bestow.  Their  authority  is  per¬ 
sonal,  not  official.  In  short,  criticism 
has  now  become  a  happy  accident  ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  institution  universally  ac¬ 


cepted  as  of  yore  by  virtue  of  its  collec¬ 
tive  force  and  its  recognized  light  and 
leading.  Our  generation  has  altered  all 
that. 

II. 

So  far  M.  Caro  on  the  main  question. 
We  shall  return  by-and-by  to  his  further 
charges  and  side  issues.  Meanwhile, 
what  can  we  in  England  say  in  answer 
to  this  stern  gravamen  ?  Are  things  as 
bad  here  as  we  are  told  they  are  in 
France  ;  Oi  can  we  still  show  a  critical 
school  as  good  and  as  authoritative  as 
any  that  our  fathers  knew  ? 

The  lawyers  have  an  illogical  but  con¬ 
venient  habit  of  meeting  the  various 
counts  of  an  indictment  by  quite  con¬ 
tradictory  answers,  any  one  of  which,  if 
proved,  will  sufficiently  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose.  First,  their  client  did  not  com¬ 
mit  an  assault  at  all  ;  secondly,  he  com¬ 
mitted  it  under  grave  personal  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  thirdly,  he  was  somewhere  else  at 
the  time  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed 
it.  I  propose  to  treat  M.  Caro’s  charges 
— which  he  intends  for  France  alone — 
in  much  the  same  manner.  First,  it 
may  be  denied  that  there  is  now  any  de¬ 
cay  of  criticism  in  England  at  all  ; 
secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
there  never  were  any  critics  in  England; 
and  thirdly,  it  may  be  humbly  argued 
that  the  reasons  for  the  decline  are  not 
exactly  those  suggested  by  M.  Caro. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  our  author  is  ab¬ 
solutely  right  in  his  facts.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  a  critical  school  in 
Paris,  which  commanded  universal  re¬ 
spect.  A  causerie  by  Sainte-Beuve  set¬ 
tled  the  question  at  once,  and  taught 
people  authoritatively  what  they  ought 
to  think,  A  review  signed  by  one  of  the 
recognized  names  made  or  marred  a 
struggling  reputation.  And  this  criti¬ 
cism,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  on 
th'e  scientific  side,  at  least  knew  its  ow'n 
mind,  had  its  own  canons,  and  could 
give  its  reasons  boldly  in  very  straight¬ 
forward  language  and  in  a  very  polished 
French  style.  It  was  itself  literature,  as 
well  as  a  criticism  of  literature  ;  and  it 
was  further  from  deserving  Balzac’s  fa¬ 
mous  but  very  unjust  sneer  than  any 
other  critical  school  that  has  ever  existed. 
In  England,  however,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  we  have  any  such  Aug- 
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ustan  age  to  look  back  upon.  Our  great 
period  of  criticism  in  the  past  can  hardly 
be  that  4>f  musty  fusty  Christopher,  of 
Hazlitt,  or  of  Macaulay.  To  criticise 
is  not  to  tear  to  pieces  every  book  by  a 
political  opponent,  and  to  smear  with 
congenial  but  indiscriminate  laudation 
every  book  by  a  political  friend.  It  is 
not  to  apply  artificial  rules  of  composi¬ 
tion  thirty  years  after  they  have  become 
practically  obsolete.  It  is  not  to  write 
prettily  and  brilliantly  about  any  side 
subject  suggested  by  the  work  nominally 
under  review.  It  is  not  to  begin  with  a 
formal  passing  allusion  to  the  supposed 
examinee,  and  then  to  diverge  into  a 
glowing  original  declamation,  in  the  best 
and  most  magnificent  Philistine  taste, 
like  a  very  Goliah  of  Gath,  upon  the 
matter  which  your  poor  lay-figure  has 
merely  served  to  drag  in  clumsily  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  reason.  The  criticism  of 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  was 
not  even  successful  in  its  haphazard  pre¬ 
dictions.  It  was  the  criticism  that 
crushed  Keats,  snarled  at  Byron,  smiled 
contemptuously  over  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  and  tried  to  snufif  out  Tenny¬ 
son. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  own  days 
there  has  begun  to  grow  up,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  a  school  of  critics  who 
have  obviously  based  their  ideas  of  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  model  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  of  Saint-Marc  Girardin.  English¬ 
men  reading  the  works  of  the  great 
French  critical  masters  have  been  seized 
by  the  conviction  that  such  a  high, 
wide,  and  earnest  conception  of  the 
critical  function  had  never  existed  in 
English  minds.  They  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  at  once  by  the  philosophical 
breadth  and  by  the  literary  finish  of  the 
French  school.  They  have  learnt  much 
from  the  Villemains  and  the  Sainte- 
Beuves  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
Taines,  the  Renans,  and  even  the  Gau¬ 
tiers  on  the  other.  Thus,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  critical  impulse  is  dy¬ 
ing  out  in  France,  it  has  begun  to  live 
in  England.  Contrast  even  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Lewes’s  “  Life  of  Goethe,” 
which  stands  on  the  borderland  between 
the  two  periods,  with  anything  that  ever 
went  by  the  name  of  criticism  in  Eng¬ 
land  before.  In  fact,  until  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  nobody  here  had  ever 
dreamt  that  a  critic  ought  to  look  at 


book  or  author  from  anything  higher 
than  the  standpoint  of  his  own  immedi¬ 
ate  passing  likes  and  dislikes,  or  that 
criticism  need  by  anything  different  in 
kind  from  the  comments  which  young 
ladies  make  up>on  the  novels  that  they 
recommend  or  condemn  to  one  another 
at  the  door  of  the  circulating  library. 
And  now,  take  just  the  set  of  names  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  well-known  series  of 
”  English  Men  of  Letters,”  and  ask 
one’s  self  when  before  could  such  a 
mass  of  high  critical  opinion  have  been 
brought  together  in  England  ?  At  our 
universities,  indeed,  the  real  danger 
seems  to  be  that  men  are  growing  too 
exclusively  critical  and  neglecting  origi¬ 
nal  productivity  altogether. 

”  But  this  criticism  is  not  authorita¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  form  a  supreme  court 
and  possess  a  recognized  jurisdiction.” 
Well,  that  is  true  enough,  perhaps.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  our  higher  criticism 
in  England  at  the  present  day  that  it 
confines  itself  mainly  to  the  past  or  to 
made  reputations.  It  publishes  solid 
books  and  essays,  but  it  does  not  de¬ 
scend  into  the  arena  of  the  current  jour¬ 
nalistic  press.  It  is  reticent  about  new 
men  ;  to  say  the  truth,  in  such  a  crowd¬ 
ed  world  as  ours  has  now  become,  it  has 
no  leisure  to  know  or  consider  them. 
Time  was  when  promising  young  men 
were  aged  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  nowa¬ 
days,  the  promising  young  man  is  aged 
forty-five,  and  he  has  elbowed  his  way 
with  difficulty  by  that  time  out  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  average  competitors. 
Hence  our  criticism  is  at  present  mostly 
retrospective.  Perhaps  the  best,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  safest  criticism  is  always  so. 
It  is  easiest  to  prophesy  after  the  event ; 
easier,  too,  to  get  rid  of  distracting  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  to  estimate  the  man’s  real 
place  among  his  contemporaries  when 
you  can  look  back  upon  him  with  the 
calm  impartiality  of  posterity.  No 
doubt,  the  true  critics  still  in  many  cases 
contribute  to  the  current  press  :  but 
then,  they  do  not  put  on  their  best  criti¬ 
cal  spectacles  for  the  purpose.  They 
apply  the  common  article  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  press  demands.  What  this  article 
is,  and  why  it  must  be  so,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  after  we  have  heard  M.  Caro’s 
views  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
analogous  commodity  in  France. 
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Our  present  condition  in  this  matter, 
M.  Caro  continues — again  I  abstract 
loosely — is  due  to  a  peculiar  concourse 
of  social  and  political  causes  in  contem¬ 
porary  French  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  politics  have  split  up  all  society 
into  two  hostile  camps.  Never  before 
was  the  division  of  parties  so  radical  or 
so  universal.  A  civil  war  is  smoulder¬ 
ing  insidiously  among  the  intellects  of 
the  country.  The  generous  courtesy  of 
other  days  is  dead  :  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  has  lost  its  old  friendly  and  chival¬ 
rous  character.  A  charming  book,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  wrong  side,  will  meet  in 
certain  quarters  with  nothing  better  than 
a  damning  silence.  A  ripe  study,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  midst  of  this  chilly  environ¬ 
ment,  is  judged  not  on  its  merits,  but  by 
purely  political  likes  and  dislikes.  Nay, 
one  can  even  foretell,  long  beforehand, 
its  exact  reception  in  each  journal.  It 
is  apotheosis  on  the  one  side,  anathema 
on  the  other.  The  public  naturally 
learns  to  interpret  these  hysterics  at  their 
true  worth.  It  cares  neither  for  the 
stock  enthusiasm  that  the  reviewers  keep 
on  hand  to  order,  nor  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  they  hold  in  reserve  for  the 
unoffending  adversary.  Their  very  ex¬ 
aggeration  makes  them  innocuous,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  what 
they  say.  The  general  injustice  of  criti¬ 
cism  anihilates  itself — by  a  sort  of  natu¬ 
ral  compensatory  principle,  the  blame 
and  the  praise  cancel  out.  How  differ¬ 
ent,  indeed,  are  these  falsetto  shrieks 
from  the  delicate  irony  and  scathing 
self-restraint  of  a  Voltaire  !  And  how 
infinitely  more  execution  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  that  fine  and  trenchant 
blade  of  tempered  steel  than  with  the 
coarse  African  knob-stick  of  these  latter 
days,  which  makes  so  loud  a  noise  and 
does  so  little  real  damage  ! 

Again,  a  second  cause  of  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  contemporary  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  existing  organization  of  the 
newspaper  press,  which  has  turned  the 
reviewer  into  a  kind  of  improvisatore, 
instead  of  a  careful  and  deliberate  critic. 
There  are  a  few  old-fashioned  steady¬ 
going  papers,  it  is  true,  which  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  better  days  :  but  with  this  exception, 
the  state  of  the  periodical  press  makes 
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serious  criticism  an  absolute  impossibil¬ 
ity.  Journalism  no  longer  demands 
either  special  aptitude,  special  training, 
or  special  function.  Nowadays,  any 
man  can  write,  because  there  are  papers 
enough  to  give  employment  to  every¬ 
body.  No  reflection,  no  deliberation, 
no  care  :  all  is  haste,  fatal  facility,  stock 
phrases,  commonplace  ideas,  and  a 
ready  pen  that  can  turn  itself  to  any  task 
with  equal  ease,  because  supremely 
ignorant  of  all  alike. 

“  A  little  time  since,”  said  a  journal¬ 
ist  of  the  old  school  to  M.  Caro — “  a 
little  time  since  there  were  a  few  papers 
definitely  devoted  to  certain  well-under¬ 
stood  political  programmes,  all  edited 
by  men  of  talent  or  else — no  mean  alter¬ 
native — by  men  of  honest  merit.  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  not  then  an  open  profession. 
A  man  must  have  proved  his  mettle 
before  he  could  enter  it ;  he  must  keep 
up  to  his  own  first  mark  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  in  it.  Now,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Increased  communications,  augmented 
industry,  wider  popular  education, 
greater  public  freedom,  have  between 
them  multiplied  tenfold  the  number  of 
newspapers.  So  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  has  multiplied  side  by  side  with 
them  a  hundredfold  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  :  and  the  Press  hiis  ac¬ 
cordingly  become  an  open  profession 
where  every  comer  may  serve  at  once, 
without  apprenticeship,  special  training, 
or  novitiate  of  any  kind.” 

What  this  veteran  jounialist  said  was 
no  more  than  the  truth.  Under  the  old 
regime,  a  paper  was  a  commonwealth 
guided  by  responsible  leaders,  who 
formed,  so  to  speak,  a  cabinet  ministry 
for  the  whole  concern.  Recruits  were 
not  picked  up  haphazard,  but  carefully 
selected  for  their  peculiar  talents  and 
specially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  func¬ 
tions.  The  articles  were  written  more 
or  less  in  council,  or  at  least  under  the 
same  informing  inspiration,  so  that  the 
idiosyncrasies,  the  fancies,  and  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  each  contributor  were  finally 
subject  to  a  certain  central  control,  or 
general  discipline.  Each  writer  shared 
to  his  proper  degree  in  the  collective 
authority  of  the  paper.  A  double  re¬ 
sponsibility  bound  the  contributor  :  that 
of  his  own  personal  reputation  and  that 
of  the  common  organ.  Each  had  his 
specialty,  and  moved  easily  in  his  own 
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orbit,  as  a  writer  who  respects  himself 
must  always  do  ;  but  still,  they  had 
none  the  less  to  reckon  in  the  end  with 
the  understood  spirit  of  the  paper. 
Their  liberty  was  bound  up  in  its  soli¬ 
darity.  Nowadays,  all  is  changed. 
There  is  no  subordination,  no  discipline, 
no  common  sentiment.  True,  you  must 
write  within  the  limits  of  the  party 
creed  ;  you  must  keep  strictly  to  the 
fraction  of  a  political  faith  which  your 
journal  represents  ;  but  with  this  one 
restriction  you  are  free  as  air.  You 
need  not  show  special  knowledge  nor 
special  talent ;  if  your  first  article  is  a 
hit,  if  you  can  even  make  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  the 
shape  of  a  capitalist  proprietor,  your  way 
is  smooth  before  you.  You  may  write 
on  any  subject  on  earth — literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  finance,  politics,  or  small-talk. 
In  this  singular  trade,  you  may  become 
a  master-workman  offhand  without  the 
trouble  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
handicraft. 

How  can  criticism  exist  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this  ?  The  writer  takes 
to  his  craft  nowadays,  not  because  he 
has  a  taste  for  literature,  but  because  he 
has  an  incurable  faculty  for  scribbling. 
He  has  no  culture,  and  he  soon  loses 
the  power  of  taking  pains,  if  he  ever 
possessed  it.  But  he  can  talk  with  glib 
superficiality  and  imposing  confidence 
about  every  conceivable  subject,  from  a 
play  or  a  picture  to  a  sermon  or  a  meta¬ 
physical  essay.  It  is  this  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  subject-matter,  joined  with  the 
vulgar  unscrupulousness  of  pretentious 
ignorance,  that  strikes  the  key-note  of 
our  existing  criticism.  Men  write  with¬ 
out  taking  the  time  or  the  trouble  to 
read  or  to  think.  Hence,  instead  of 
critical  studies  we  are  getting  to  expect 
nothing  more  than  anecdotal  portraits. 
It  is  a  long  or  even  a  difficult  piece  of 
work  to  study  a  book  :  it  is  a  delicate 
and  complex  operation  to  criticise  it. 
A  book  suggests  innumerable  ideas ; 
even  to  read  it  through  may  take  three 
or  four  whole  days — an  impossible  waste 
of  time  for  the  modern  journalist.  But 
the  reading  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  en¬ 
tire  task  ;  to  weigh  it,  to  compare  it,  to 
unravel  all  its  intricacies — why,  the 
thing  is  quite  too  unspeakably  tedious. 
And  who,  pray,  would  be  the  better  for 
it  ?  The  paper  ?  Good  heavens,  the 


paper  could  never  print  anything  so  in¬ 
tolerably  dull  as  a  real  critique  !  The 
public  ?  Do  you  really  suppose  that 
that  frivolous,  amusement-hunting, 
many-headed  creature  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  Let  us 
have  a  good  story  or  two,  and  everybody 
will  be  satisfied.  The  critic  according¬ 
ly  becomes  a  reporter — perhaps  even  an 
interviewer.  He  gives  us  an  exact  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  author’s  study,  a  full 
diary  of  his  average  habits,  a  gen¬ 
eral  account  of  his  social  peculiarities. 
If  he  knows  nothing  about  these 
things,  then  he  evolves  them  from  his 
inner  consciousness.  All  the  world 
is  pleased,  and  the  critic  is  an  extinct 
animal. 

But  journalism  is  not  only  to  blame. 
The  public  has  made  it  what  it  is.  A 
society  always  gets  the  type  of  journal 
that  it  wants  :  the  press  does  but  photo¬ 
graph  and  stereotype  the  taste  of  the 
people.  Now,  never  before  was  the 
world  at  large  so  culpably  indifferent  to 
great  works — so  careless  of  the  higher 
literature  in  every  sphere  of  thought,  as 
at  present.  We  are  standing  by  while 
society  is  passing  through  a  transitional 
stage  on  its  way  to  the  dead-level  of 
uniform  mediocrity  that  we  see  already  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
laugh  at  De  Tocqueville  :  yet  the  facts 
that  De  Tocqueville  pointed  out  forty 
years  ago  in  America  were  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  in  their  application  to  ourselves. 
We  Frenchmen  are  getting  rapidly  Am¬ 
ericanized.  Business  grows  daily  more 
and  more  absorbing  ;  poljtics  grow  daily 
more  and  more  concentrated  and  special¬ 
ized.  Between  these  up[>er  and  nether 
millstones,  poor  literature  is  wholly 
ground  out  of  existence.  A  crass  practi¬ 
cal  materialism  is  the  inevitable  result, 
and  the  struggle  for  life  slowly  crushes  out 
all  the  non-essentials  from  our  existence, 
till  we  are  left  at  last  to  live  on  bread 
alone,  and  not  on  the  word  that  was  once 
held  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  innermost 
being.  The  higher  criticism  and  the 
higher  letters  ask  too  much  effort  from 
our  w^.-iried  and  blase  public.  Idle  re¬ 
pose,  not  fresh  occupation,  is  all  that  it 
demands.  The  intervals  of  business 
must  be  filled  up  with  mere  pleasures  ; 
and  organized  gossip  must  be  henceforth 
the  mainstay  of  our  reformed  modern 
journalism.  The  world  requires  that. 
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and  will  put  up  with  nothing  else. 
What  a  Nemesis  of  public  bad  taste  ! 

IV. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  the  first  of  M. 
Caro’s  reasons  holds  good  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  to-day  at  all.  The  times  are 
gone  by  when  a  Tory  reviewer  felt 
bound  to  rend  a  Radical  poet,  and  when 
a  Radical  reviewer  felt  bound  to  insinu¬ 
ate  doubts  about  a  Tory  historian’s  pri¬ 
vate  character.  Even  the  Quarterlies 
do  not  now  consider  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  attack  and  defend  a  Homeric  treatise 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  a  novel  by  Lord 
Beaconsheld,  as  though  the  future  of 
the  country  depended  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  line  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  or  upon 
the  literary  fate  of  Endymion  and  Lo- 
thair.  The  issues  before  us  are  more 
momentous  th.m  they  ever  yet  were  ; 
but  we  have  learned  to  approach  them 
with  less  personal  rancor  than  at  any 
previous  period.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
an  acrimonious  tail  here  and  there, 
which  stings  like  the  scorpion’s  rather 
blindly,  against  all  the  traditions  of 
English  public  life  :  but  then  these  tails 
have  no  effect  upon  the  world  at  large, 
and  we  may  probably  boast  with  truth 
that  never  hitherto  was  criticism  in 
general  so  little  influenced  by  personal 
or  political  animosities  as  at  the  present 
moment  in  England.  That  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  France  one  must  regretful¬ 
ly  admit.  There,  politics  have  really 
divided  the  world  upon  every  possible 
question.  Even  in  science  the  political 
bias  has  made  itself  a  marked  disturb¬ 
ing  factor.  It  has  been  my  duty  of  late 
years  to  read  and  review  an  immense 
number  of  French  books  on  various  an¬ 
thropological  subjects  :  and  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  a  single  instance  in  which  the  p>olit- 
ical  animus  did  not  distort  the  author’s 
view  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

As  to  the  mania  for  apotheosis,  that 
we  may  admit  is  quite  as  rampant  here 
as  elsewhere,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  more  rampant  than  in  any  other 
country.  Our  phases  of  Ruskin-wor- 
ship,  Carlyle-worship,  and  Browning- 
worship  are  more  grotesque  and  servile 
than  anything  to  be  found  even  in  Amer¬ 
ica  itself.  As  a  rule,  too,  such  worship 
gathers  around  whatever  is  most  amor¬ 
phous  and  least  definite  or  categorical 
in  thinking  and  philosophizing  among  us 


— around  the  most  immature,  or  crud¬ 
est,  or  most  truly  purposeless  of  our 
great  writers.  A  nebulous  hazy  thinker, 
who  cloaks  platitudes  or  unintelligible 
sayings  in  that  grand,  eloquent,  high- 
souled  phraseology  that  makes  them 
sound  like  profound  truths,  is  sure  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  this  heedless  wor¬ 
ship  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  who  assert  a  definite  idea  in 
definite  language  get  followers,  it  is  true, 
but  do  not  become  the  centres  of  a  pro¬ 
fessed  cult.  There  are  Millites,  but  no 
Mill-worshippers — Spencerians,  but  no 
Spencerists,  Even  in  poetry,  Mr.  'fen- 
nyson  has  many  imitators,  but  hardly  a 
school  of  adulators  ;  while  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  gathered  around  him  a  whole 
galaxy  of  tuneful  anarchists  and  panthe¬ 
istic  Bacchants. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  M.  Caro’s  second 
point,  the  organization  of  journalism. 
Here  we  must  allow  that  matters  in 
England  are  tending  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  in  France,  though  they  have  not 
yet  gone  nearly  so  far.  Our  better 
journals  are  still  written  by  men  of  high 
culture  and  special  training  ,  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  better  journals  are  so  written 
now  more  than  at  any  previous  time. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  current 
criticism  as  we  get  it  in  the  average  even 
of  these  leading  papers  is  of  a  very  em¬ 
pirical  and  hasty  character.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the  first  place,  look 
at  the  space  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
each  reviewer  :  why,  there  I  have  half 
unconsciously  hit  upon  the  very  kernel 
of  the  question,  for  does  not  the  mere 
word  “  reviewer”  call  up  a  wonderfully 
different  mental  concept  from  the  word 
“  critic  ”?  Well,  the  reviewer  has  to 
say  what  he  has  got  to  say  in  some  two 
or  three  short  columns  at  the  outside. 
How  absurdly  inadequate  for  anything 
like  real  criticism  !  But  even  in  this 
limited  space,  the  larger  part  must  be 
devoted  to  a  mere  general  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  book  and  its  contents, 
which  crams  the  purely  critical  portion, 
if  such  there  be  at  ail,  into  a  single  half 
column  perhaps.  Then  the  reviewer 
has  above  all  things  to  make  his  review 
readable,  as  the  term  is  understood  by 
the  public  for  whom  he  writes.  I  do 
not  deny  that  this  treatment  is  quite 
good  enough  for  nine  out  of  ten  books 
that  come  under  his  notice  :  for  prob- 
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ably  only  the  professional  reviewer  has 
any  conception  of  the  depths  of  human 
inanity  that  are  poured  daily  out  of  the 
British  printing-press  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  reviewers  were  only  at 
lil^rty  to  stifle  some  of  these  monstrous 
births  at  the  outset,  or  to  have  a  period¬ 
ical  massacre  of  the  innocents  under  a 
heading  of  Books  not  worth  review¬ 
ing,”  so  as  to  leave  more  space  for  those 
which  are  really  deserving  of  a  hearty 
commendation  or  even  of  a  sound 
though  detailed  castigation.  But  this 
may  not  be.  Fas  obstat,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  interest  could  not  hear  of  it. 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  really  good 
books.  When  such  a  one  falls  into  the 
reviewer’s  hands,  he  generally  knows 
that  he  cannot  attempt  to  criticise  it  at 
all.  He  has  no  room,  and  what  is 
more,  in  most  cases,  he  has  no  time.  If 
it  is  what  the  publishers  call  “  an  impor¬ 
tant  work,” — in  plain  English  one  of 
which  they  expect  to  sell  a  great  many 
— advance  copies  are  sent  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  critical  journals,  and  the  review  ap¬ 
pears  as  soon  as  the  book  itself  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  distribution.  The  public 
is  eagerly  waiting  to  be  told  all  about  it: 
and  the  so-called  critic  is  really  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  reporter,  who 
gives  a  running  analysis  of  the  book  to 
save  his  readers  the  trouble  of  skimming 
it  for  themselves.  Every  paper  is  afraid 
that  every  other  will  be  beforehand  with 
it.  Suppose  a  critic  of  the  conscientious 
sort  were  asked  to  criticise — not  merely 
to  review — a  new  book  of  real  value,  for 
a  modern  weekly  paper.  Could  he  do  it 
in  a  couple  of  days  ?  Could  he  do  it  in 
three  columns  ?  Could  he  do  it  in  the 
weekly  paper  style  at  all  ?  Of  course, 
in  such  a  well-conducted  journal  as  the 
Academy,  we  still  often  get  the  very  best 
judges  giving  their  opinion  on  the  very 
best  books  ;  but  how  often,  even  there, 
is  such  an  opinion  anything  worth  call¬ 
ing,  in  the  true  sense,  a  criticism  ?  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment  of  weighty  and  well-grounded  ap¬ 
proval  or  condemnation  ? 

Naturally,  reviewing  thus  becomes 
wholly  unauthoritative.  There  are  too 
many  books  published  for  the  public  to 
read  the  reviews  of  all.  These  reviews 
are  themselves  too  hasty  and  too  incom¬ 
plete  to  be  worth  much.  And  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of 


”  important  books,”  they  scarcely  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  general  public  at  all. 
The  worst  sufferers  are,  of  course,  the 
younger  writers  of  good  but  not  of  start¬ 
ling  or  sensational  works.  At  one  time 
the  complaint  of  young  authors  was  that 
the  critics  snuffed  them  out.  Nowadays 
they  cannot  complain  of  the  critics,  but 
of  the  public.  There  is  at  this  moment 
a  whole  knot  of  young  men  in  London 
who  have  written  meritorious  but  unsala¬ 
ble  books,  and  who  are  now  waiting,  as 
Uhey  have  been  waiting  any  time  these 
ten  years,  for  their  recognition.  When 
their  books  first  appeared  the  critics  in 
every  case  dealt  them  all  round  substan¬ 
tial  justice — praised  them,  recommend¬ 
ed  them,  and  even  as  far  as  possible  criti¬ 
cised  them.  But  the  recommendations 
carry  no  weight.  If  laudari  a  laudatis 
were  all  the  battle,  they  might  rest  upon 
their  laurels  ;  for  it  is  just  the  leaders  of 
thought  who  are  most  accessible  and 
most  ready  of  recognition  for  new  men. 
But  it  is  the  solid,  massive,  immovable, 
pachydermatous  public  whose  hide  the 
younger  authors  fail  to  pierce.  Indeed, 
with  the  solitary  and  damning  exception 
of  Mr.  Mallock,  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  single  writer  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  who  has  achieved  even  a  decent 
reputation  before  he  was  forty.  The 
fact  is,  newspaper  criticism  produces  no 
result,  because  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
and  the  competition  is  too  fierce  for  any 
one  name  to  emerge  from. the  crush  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  miracle.  A  good  book,  you 
say — the  critics  praised  it  ;  ah,  indeed 
— why  look  at  the  Opinions  of  the  Press 
at  the  end  of  everybody’s  volume  and 
see  if  the  critics  have  not  praised  them 
all.  They  were  every  one  good,  no 
doubt  ;  but  how  on  earth  can  anybody 
read  the  ten  thousand  books  per  annum 
that  the  critics  have  praised  ?  It  was 
another  thing  when  a  new  book  was  an 
event  in  the  world,  and  was  eagerly  can¬ 
vassed  by  all  the  town  :  but  nowadays 
what  can  the  young  author  expect  but  to 
wait  his  turn,  and  back  his  life  against 
his  innumerable  competitors  ? 

As  to  the  part  played  by  the  public  in 
this  decadence  of  newspaper  criticism,  it 
is  much  the  same  in  England  as  in 
France.  Only  one  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  our  public  is  not  far  more 
instead  of  less  immovable  than  that  of 
America.  We  are  a  slow  and  very 
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Philistine  people  ;  it  is  hard  to  get  at  us 
in  any  way.  Consequently,  new  works 
become  much  more  slowly  known  here 
than  across  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
men  by  the  dozen  — I  could  name  them, 
but  refrain — whose  books  are  quite  un¬ 
known  in  England,  and  who  have  sold 
their  hundred  or  two  here  at  a  loss, 
while  in  America  you  may  see  them 
hawked  about  by  dozens  at  the  railway 
depots,  in  cheap  popular  paper-covered 
editions  (pirated,  of  course),  at  fifteen 
cents  the  volume.  The  public  here 
does  not  want  criticism  because  it  does 
not  want  literature.  It  interests  itself 
only,  as  M.  Caro  puts  it,  in  business 
and  pleasure  ;  it  demands  only  panem  et 
circenses.  It  is,  therefore,  content  in  the 
matter  of  literature  to  follow  the  big 
names  that  it  knows  ;  and,  really,  one 
cannot  much  blame  it.  Who  can  seri¬ 
ously  sit  down  to  examine  critically  the 
mass  of  trash  that  is  turned  out  daily  in 
London  alone  ?  And  when  the  reviewer 
comes  unexpectedly  across  a  genuine 
pearl,  who  is  going  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  ano¬ 
nymity,  and  proclaiming  that  he,  the 
anonymous  one,  has  at  last  discovered 
a  real  live  author  ? 

V. 

M.  Caro’s  final  reason  for  the  deca¬ 
dence  I  shall  consider  more  briefly, 
interspersing  such  reflections  as  his  re¬ 
marks  suggest,  side  by  side  with  his  own 
statements.  It  is  one  more  peculiarly 
applicable  to  France,  though  it  has  side 
applications  to  England  as  well.  He 
believes  that  the  evil  may  be  traced  in 
part  to  the  new  French  system  of  higher 
instruction,  which  sets  a  peculiar  pre¬ 
mium  upon  specialism.  There  are  no 
more  thinkers  among  the  younger  men, 
he  complains  ;  there  are  only  philolo¬ 
gists,  archaeologists,  Hellenists,  Orient¬ 
alists.  One  professor  said  to  him — a 
truly  gruesome  saying — ‘  Nous  ne  vou- 
lons  plus  de  critiques  ;  il  nous  faut  des 
chercheurs  d’inedits.”  Now,  specialism 
is  full  of  attractions  for  mediocrity. 
There,  a  small  man  may  easily  reign 
supreme  within  his  own  petty  realm. 
He  can  make  his  private  microscopic 
discoveries,  and  gain  kudos  for  them  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate.  Men  of 
this  class,  multiplied  innumerably  by  the 
new  French  system,  can  never  become 
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critics  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term. 
They  may  pick  small  holes  in  other 
people’s  scholarship,  but  they  will  never 
rise  to  take  a  broad  general  view  of  any¬ 
body  or  anything.  Such  views  can  only 
be  gained,  intellectually  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ically,  from  a  height  ;  and  a  height  is 
just  what  these  good  easy  specialists  can 
never  attain  to. 

Well,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  somewhat  menaced  by  precisely 
the  same  danger.  At  Oxford  to-day, 
specialism  is  rampant.  “  There  is  no 
chance  now,”  said  a  clever  lazy  Oxford 
man  to  me  one  day,  ”  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  or  even  in  Sanskrit,  and  Assy¬ 
rian,  and  Akkadian,  without  a  lot  of 
grind  ;  so  I  mean  to  go  in  myself  for  the 
Ostiak  dialect  of  Tungusian.”  Mere 
banier,  of  course,  but  characteristic,  for 
all  mat.  Who  has  not  met  in  London 
the  man  who  greets  any  mention  of  a 
Darwin,  a  Spencer,  or  a  Helmholtz  with 
the  stereotyped  remark,  ”  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  can’t  say  what  his  general  theo¬ 
ries  may  be  worth,  but  I  can  certainly 
assert  that  in  my  own  department,  his 
molecular  physics,  you  know,  are  horri¬ 
bly  shaky,”  or  “  his  views  about  Am- 
haric  grammar  are  painfully  false,”  or 
“  his  information  as  to  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  is  not  corroborated  by  the  latest 
German  researches.”  With  us,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  this  evil  has  yet 
crept  high  enough  to  affect  even  news¬ 
paper  criticism  very  largely  ;  I  mean, 
the  specialists  are  still  too  young  for  the 
most  part  to  have  obtained  a  hearing 
even  in  journalism. 

All  this  specialism,  too,  says  M. 
Caro,  what  is  it  after  all  but  the  product 
of  a  weak  abandonment,  in  the  panic 
which  followed  the  war,  of  whatever  was 
essentially  and  distinctively  French  in 
our  intellectual  natures  ?  We  French¬ 
men  are  just  at  present  out  of  humor 
with  our  own  native  qualities.  We  want 
to  make  ourselves  into  Germans  off¬ 
hand,  and  we  only  succeed  in  losing  our 
national  virtues  and  becoming  very 
second-rate  Frenchmen  after  all.  Yet 
they  were  surely  well  worth  preserving, 
when  one  comes  to  think  on  it,  these 
essentially  f'rench  characteristics  that 
we  are  trying  to  exchange  for  second 
hand  German  specialism.  It  was  no 
unimportant  trifle,  believe  me.  that  art 
of  just  composition,  that  sense  of  due 
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proportion,  that  power  of  setting  in  the 
highest  relief  the  innermost  essence  of  a 
question,  and  of  disregarding  mere  side 
digressions  and  minor  episodes,  which 
marked  the  best  French  school  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Clearness  and  form  are  not  sim¬ 
ple  ornaments  of  style,  they  are  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  highest  grasp  of  matter. 
France  has  always  possessed  certain  in¬ 
tellectual  aptitudes  in  this  direction 
which  none  but  Frenchmen  themselves 
can  ever  take  away  from  her.  She  is 
the  mother  country  of  those  lucid  and 
luminous  spirits  who  know  how  to  make 
their  brilliant  ideas  distinctly  visible  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world.  She  is  the  land  of 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  and  Voltaire.  Even  her  masses 
are  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary 
development  of  unconscious  critical 
taste.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  Frenchmen  that  they  move 
amid  so  delicately  discriminative  an  en¬ 
vironment.  But  if  France  is  to  continue 
what  she  has  been,  the  soil  must  not  lie 
fallow  ;  it  must  be  tilled  in  future  on  the 
same  old  lines  as  ever.  Suppose  here¬ 
after  a  Villemain,  a  Cousin,  or  a  Guizot 
arises  in  our  midst,  for  heaven’s  sake 
don’t  let  us  condemn  him,  with  his 
broad  vision  and  organizing  intelligence, 
to  decipher  inscriptions  or  to  publish 
unedited  fragments.  Let  us  be  French¬ 
men  still,  and  don’t  let  us  lose  our  na¬ 
tional  individuality  in  the  arid  and 
dreary  specialism  of  the  new  school,  im¬ 
ported  smoking  hot  to  Paris  from  the 
lecture-rooms  of  Berlin. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  certain  lesson 
for  us  Englishmen  as  well  ?  Are  not 


we,  too,  a  little  over-anxious  to  convert 
ourselves  forthwith  into  the  image  of  the 
fashionable  Teutonic  monographist  ? 
Are  we  not  too  apt  to  forget  that  Eng¬ 
land  also  has  by  native  inheritance  her 
great  and  invaluable  mental  qualities, 
above  all  the  grand  quality  of  grasp  ? 
Among  the  widest  and  most  all  embrac- 
ing  generalizations  of  the  world,  surely 
no  small  part  has  been  due  to  English¬ 
men.  We  have  had  a  Bacon,  a  Locke, 
a  Hume,  a  Newton,  a  Darwin,  a  Lycll, 
and  a  Spencer.  Evolutionism,  which 
is  revolutionizing  the  world  of  thought, 
has  been  throughout  an  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  English  impulse.  Even  in  pure 
bflles  leitreSy  our  Jliterature  has  been 
marked  by  a  certain  kindred  noble  ex¬ 
pansiveness  that  is  wholly  alien  to  the 
microscopic  pettiness  of  modern  special¬ 
ism  :  for  have  we  not  also  had  a  Chau¬ 
cer,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  and  a 
George  Eliot  ?  Our  historians  and  our 
poets  have  mostly  possessed  the  broad 
philosophic  temperament  ;  witness,  each 
in  his  way,  Gibbon,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning.  Surely  our  own  English 
traits  are  well  worth  preserving,  and  we 
would  be  ill-advised  indeed  if  we  were 
lightly  to  exchange  them  for  a  base  imi¬ 
tation  of  German  ponderousness,  or 
even  for  a  futile  endeavor  after  French 
lucidity,  grace,  and  brilliance.  Let  us 
be  English  before  all  things,  and  then 
we  need  scarcely  fear  that  the  higher 
criticism  in  its  best  and  widest  aspect 
will  ever  really  be  lacking  in  professors 
among  us. — Fortnightly  Rn^inv. 
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The  general  reader  may  perhaps  be 
interested  in  a  slight  sketch  of  one  of 
the  best  and  brightest  men  who  lived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century. 
It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  so  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  who  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him — a  man  who 
was  p>oet,  mathematician,  philosopher 
and  philanthropist,  who  with  great 
learning,  influential  friends,  and  high 
position,  could  show  that  ambition  had 
no  place  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  valued 
ease  and  riches  so  little  as  to  resign  them 


at  the  lightest  dictates  of  probity,  or  for 
the  love  of  his  fellow-men.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  virtue 
of  a  man,  who,  having  been  the  intimate 
college-mate  of  Swift,  could  win  his 
lifelong  respect  and  admiration.  Swift, 
whose  keen  insight  into  human  charac¬ 
ter  has  never  been  surpassed,  took  every 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
Berkeley’s  talents  and  virtues,  and  used 
all  the  influence  and  power  he  possessed 
to  push  the  fortunes  of  one  he  so  much 
esteemed.  Pope,  the  great  satirist,  who 
lashed  the  dunces  and  pretenders  of  his 
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time  with  merciless  rigor,  had,  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  Berkeley,  only  words 
of  praise  In  his  “  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires”  he  says  : 

“  Even  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 

Seeker  is  decent,  Rundel  has  a  heart  ; 

Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given  ; 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

In  a  letter  written  to  Swift  at  the  end 
of  1729,  Pope  mentions  Dean  Berkeley 
among  those  he  hoped  to  meet  one  day 
”  in  that  place  to  which  God  of  His  in¬ 
finite  mercy  bring  us  and  everybody.” 
\s  to  his  learning.  Dr.  Johnson,  no 
mean  authority  on  such  a  point,  said, 

”  Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination.”  The 
depth  of  his  learning  was  shown  in  the 
many  philosophical  works  he  published  ; 
while  his  fancy  and  imagination  found 
expression  in  essays  that  Steele  and 
Addison  did  not  think  unworthy  of 
appearing  in  company  with  their  own. 
When  the  Toiler  had  given  place  to 
the  graver  Spectator,  and  the  Spectator 
in  its  turn  had  made  way  for  the  still 
more  serious  Guardian,  the  two  brill¬ 
iant  essayists  found  a  worthy  colleague 
in  Berkeley.  In  a  short  address  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
they  informed  their  readers  that  “  Mr. 
Berkeley,  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  had  embellished  their  volume  with 
many  excellent  arguments  in  honor  of 
religion  and  virtue.”  Eleven  papers 
altogether  are  from  Berkeley’s  pen. 
Nearly  all  are  on  the  subject  of  free 
thinking  in  religion,  against  which  the 
most  famous  of  his  works  were  written. 
One  paper,  on  the  importance  of  public 
schools,  was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  that 
of  Westminster.  Another  is  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Two 
papers  on  the  pineal  gland,  written  in 
imitation  of  Addison’s  narrative  of  the 
dissection  of  the  heart  of  a  beau  and  the 
head  of  a  coquette,  are  clever  and  fan¬ 
ciful,  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  light¬ 
ness,  the  delicacy,  and  the  subtle  humor, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  pleas¬ 
antries  of  Addison. 

George  Berkeley  was  born  at  Kilcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  County  Kilkenny, 
March  12,  1684.  His  father  was  a  ca¬ 
det  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Berke¬ 
ley.  His  first  school  was  that  of  Kil¬ 
crin,  where  Swift  also  was  educated,  and 
they  may  have  been  school-fellows  for  a 


time.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
as  a  pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  he  certainly  had  the  society 
and  friendship  of  Swift.  At  this  time 
he  was  doubtless  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition,  only  throwing  aside  his  re¬ 
serve  when  he  was  among  those  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  as  we  find  that  the 
most  opposite  opinions  of  him  were  held 
by  his  contemporaries.  While  some 
looked  upon  him  as  little  better  than  a 
fool,  his  intimate  companions  regarded 
him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  This  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  was  justified  in  the  future, 
for  in  1707,  before  he  reached  his  23d 
year,  he  competed  for  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Within  the  next  three  years 
he  published  his  ”  Theory  of  Vision” 
(1709),  a  work  of  remarkable  acuteness, 
and  notable  as  being  one  of  the  first  in 
this  line  of  thought.  It  may  be  briefly 
characterized  as  a  successful  attempt  to 
trace  the  boundary-line  between  our 
ideas  of  sight  and  touch.  The  course  of 
his  argument  led  him  to  assert  that  if  a 
man  born  blind  were  suddenly  to  receive 
his  sight,  his  new  sense  would  not  en¬ 
able  him  to  recognize  a  thing  which  he 
had  formerly  known  by  touch,  and  also 
that  he  would  have  no  idea  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  of  objects.  This  theory 
was,  many  years  aherward,  strangely 
confirmed.  In  1728  a  young  man,  bom 
blind,  was  'couched  by  Dr.  Cheselden. 
He  said  that  all  objects  seemed  to  touch 
his  eyes  ;  he  could  not  distinguish,  by 
sight  only,  between  the  dog  and  the  cat, 
and  was  so  bewildered  by  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  sight  and  touch  that 
he  asked  which  was  the  lying  sense. 

In  1710,  Berkeley  published  his 
“  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,” 
that  great  work  which  has  perhaps  been 
as  much  misunderstood  and  as  much 
misdescribed  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
written. 

Some  seem  to  have  considered  that 
Berkeley  wished  to  prove  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  notion  of  matter  is  false  and  that 
such  tangible  things  as  stones,  trees,  and 
houses  are  nonentities  except  as  ”  ideas 
in  the  mind.”  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  theory,  for 
we  find  Boswell  saying  : 

We  stood  talking  together  of  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley’s  ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  the  non¬ 
existence  of  matter,  and  that  everything  in  the 
universe  is  merely  ideal.  I  observ^  that 
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though  we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true, 
it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered, 
striking  his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a 
large  stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  ‘  I  re¬ 
fute  it  thus.’  ” 

On  another  occasion,  bein);  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  gentleman  who  upheld 
Berkeley’s  theory,  when  the  gentleman 
was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to  him, 
“  Pray,  sir,  don’t  leave  us  ;  for  we  may 
perhaps  forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then 
you  will  cease  to  exist.”  Berkeley  was 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  materialistic 
opinions  of  his  day.  In  reply  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
anything  beyond  the  material  world,  he 
attempted  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
matter  could  no  more  be  proved  than 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  that  all  we 
know  is  that  the  mind  receives  certain 
impressions.  Swift  said  that  "  he  be¬ 
came  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  Immateri- 
alists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious 
book  on  that  subject,”  and  that  many 
eminent  persons  became  his  proselytes. 

Thirty  years  afterward,  Berkeley’s 
mode  of  reasoning  was  employed  by 
Hume,  in  his  “Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,”  to  advocate  exactly  opposite 
opinions. 

Placing  the  ideas  of  an  external  world 
on  one  side,  and  the  existence  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world  on  the  other,  he  showed 
that  almost  everything  concerning  the 
latter  was  taken  for  granted,  but  that 
no  proof  of  it  had  been,  or  could  be, 
advanced. 

Sydney  Smith  very  wisely  and  wittily 
summarized  these  opposite  theories, 
when  he  said,  “  Bishop  Berkeley  de¬ 
stroyed  this  world  in  one  volume 
octavo  ;  nothing  remained  after  his  time 
but  mind,  which  experienced  a  similar 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hume.” 
Burke  once  had  the  intention  of  writing 
a  refutation  of  Berkeley’s  theory.  What 
a  book  we  might  have  had,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  “  To  party  gave  up  what 
was  meantjor  mankind.” 

In  1713,  he  published  a  further  de¬ 
fence  of  his  theory  in  ”  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous,”  which 
~  still  further  increased  his  reputation, 
and  brought  him  many  new  friends. 
Swift  at  the  same  time  was  working  hard 
for  him,  bringing  him  under  the  notice 
of  influential. men,  and  pushing  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  a  manner  that  he  never  would 


May, 

have  done  for  himself.  In  a  letter  to 
Stella,  dated  April  7,  1713,  Swift  says  : 

**  I  went  to  Court  to-day  on  purpose  to  present 
Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  your  fellows  of  Dublin 
College,  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  That 
Mr.  Berkeley  is  a  very  ingenious  man  and 
great  philosopher,  and  I  have  mentioned  him 
to  all  the  Ministers,  and  have  given  them  some 
of  his  writings  ;  and  I  will  favor  him  as  much 
as  I  can.  Thus,  I  think.  I  am  bound  in  honor 
and  conscience  to  use  all  my  little  credit  to¬ 
wards  helping  forward  men  of  worth  in  the 
world.” 

This  letter  does  honor  to  both  Swift 
and  Berkeley.  It  shows  how  perti¬ 
naciously  Swift  worked  for  his  friend, 
to  And  him  writing  again  on  the  i6th, 
”...  dined  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  with 
Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  your  fellows,  whom 
I  have  recommended  to  the  Doctor,  and 
to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.”* 

At  last  Swift  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  for  his  friend.  He  introduced 
him  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough  and  got  him  appointed  Chap¬ 
lain  and  Secretary  of  Legation  to  that 
nobleman,  who  was  just  starting  on  an 
embassy  to  Italy.  Within  twelve  months 
Peterborough  returned  to  England,  but 
Berkeley  spent  the  next  seven  years 
in  travel.  He  visited  most  parts  of 
Europe,  but  seems  especially  to  have 
devoted  his  time  to  Italy,  for  Swift  says, 
“  he  went  through  every  comer  of  Italy, 
Sicily  and  other  islands.”  We  can  im¬ 
agine  the  delight  with  which  such  a  man 
would  explore  the  historical  cities  of 
Italy,  so  long  the  refuge  of  art  and  liter¬ 
ature,  with  all  their  treasures  of  books, 
paintings,  buildings  and  sculpture.  In 
t72i  he  returned  to  England  and  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  literary  work  and  in 
gaining  proselytes  to  a  scheme  which 
occupied  his  mind  greatly,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  In  1724,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  gave  him  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  preferment  to  be  had,  viz.,  the  Dean¬ 
ery  of  Derry,  worth  £1100  a  year.  He 
now  felt  that  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  retaining  his  fellowship,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  at  once  resigned  it.  Being  forty 
years  of  age,  in  the  possession  of  a 
handsome  income,  having  travelled  and 
seen  the  world,  he  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment 


*  Swift  at  this  time  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Ministry  were  going  to  do  (or  him. 
On  the  rSth  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  be 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 
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of  that  literary  life  for  which  his  learn¬ 
ing,  his  talents,  his  position  and  his 
tastes  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Or,  sup* 
posing  him  to  have  been  ambitious,  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  regard  his 
promotion  as  but  the  preliminary  step 
to  greater  things,  and  to  make  his  pow¬ 
erful  friends  and  his  great  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  abilities  the  means  of  attaining 
the  highest  honor  of  his  profession. 
Other  and  nobler  thoughts,  however, 
filled  his  mind.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  meditating  on  a  design  which  en¬ 
titles  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  good 
men.  He  desired  to  obtain  a  charter 
from  the  crown  to  found  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas.  This  was  to  be  the  centre 
of  an  organization  which  was  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  Gospel  among  the  American 
Indians.  Here  missionaries  were  to  be 
trained,  and  here  such  converts  as  could 
be  induced  to  do  so  were  to  live  till  they 
were  sufficiently  educated  to  carry  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  to  their  breth* 
ren.  He  proposed  to  resign  his  deanery 
and  to  become  president  of  the  college. 
His  salary  he  fixed  at  £100  per  annum, 
that  of  each  fellow  £40,  and  each  stu¬ 
dent  £to.  His  character  must  have  been 
singularly  noble  and  elevated,  not  only 
to  have  prompted  him  to  such  a  design, 
but  to  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  such 
an  influence  as  he  did  over  the  minds  of 
the  best  men  around  him.  Speaking  of 
this  project,  Swift  says  : 

“  He  has  seduced  several  of  the  hopefullest 
young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of 
them  well  provided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
faitest  way  of  pn ferment ;  but  in  England  his 
conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread 
very  far  this  winter.” 

In  a  letter  Swift  wrote  at  this  time  to 
Lord  Carteret,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  asking  him  to  do  all  he  could 
for  Berkeley,  he  spoke  of  him  as  “  an 
absolute  philosopher  with  regard  to 
money,  titles,  and  power,”  and  asked 
his  Lordship  to  keep  ”  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  kingdom  for  learning  and 
virtue,”  quiet  at  home,  or  else  to  assist 
him  to  the  utmost  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  noble  and  generous  though 
romantic  design.  Berkeley  worked  hard 
to  secure  the  success  of  his  scheme.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  writing  admiringly  to  Swift 
of  Berkeley’s  self-sacrifice,  says  that  he 
himself  has  had  thoughts  of  buying  the 
dominion  of  the  Bermudas  and  there 


taking  refuge  from  the  turmoil  of 
Europe.  He  jestingly  proposes  that 
Swift  should  accompany  him,  promising 
him  that,  as  governor,  he  will  never 
allow  the  currency  of  “  Wooa  s  half¬ 
pence."*  Later  on  we  find  Pope  writing 
of  Berkeley  as  ”  well,  and  happy  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  scheme.”  Finally 
the  project  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  public  grant  of  money. 

In  1728,  Berkeley  married  Anna 
El  vert,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Forster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  soon  afterward  sailed 
for  America. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  of  the  men  who  worked  at  it, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  its  success 
without  ample  funds  ;  and  these  not 
being  forthcoming,  it  necessarily  fail¬ 
ed. 

For  nearly  seven  years  Walpole  avoid¬ 
ed  payment  of  the  grant  under  various 
pretences,  and  at  length  gave  Berkeley 
to  understand  that  he  could  not  carry 
out  his  promise  till  ”  it  suited  public 
convenience.”  Thus  the  whole  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  Berkeley  returned 
to  England,  harassed  by  creditors,  and 
almost  heartbroken  at  his  failure.  Such 
a  man  did  not  deserve  to  lack  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  case  at  least  merit  was 
not  overlooked.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  and  he  now 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  favorite  studies.  It  was  his 
custom  to  rise  at  a  very  early  hour, 
summon  his  family  to  a  music  lesson, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  morning  in 
study.  During  this  portion  of  his  life 
he  published  the  ”  Analyst,”  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  works,  among 
which  was  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  his  diocese  entitled  "  A  Word 
to  the  Wise.”  In  the  Dublin  Journal 
of  November  18,  1749,  they  returned 
“  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthy  author,  assuring  him  that  they 
are  determined  to  comply  with  every 


*  Small  change  having  become  very  scarce 
in  Ireland,  the  Government  had  given  a  con¬ 
tract  to  Mr.  Wood  of  Wolverhampton  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  amount  of  copper  money. 
Swift's  “  Drapier  Letters”  against  this  money 
compelled  the  government  to  withdraw 
”  Wood’s  halfpence.” 
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particular  recqniinended  in  his  address 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
in  connection  with  Berkeley’s  life  is  the 
belief  that  once  prevailed  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  giant.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  account  given  in  Watkinson's 
“  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland  ” 
(1777),  he  took  a  poor  orphan,  named 
Magrath,  and  reared  him  on  certain 
hygienic  principles,  with  the  result  that 
the  boy,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  seven 
feet  high,  and  that  he  was  seven  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  when  he  died,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  old  age,  twenty 
years  old. 

Others  say  that  the  good  Bishop 
merely  took  pity  on  Magrath,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  perhaps  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  growth, 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
prelate  and  fed  on  good  and  nourishing 
food  until  he  regained  his  strength. 

Suffering  a  good  deal  from  nervous 
colic  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of 
tar-water,  he  wrote  a  treatise  (1744)  on 
its  virtues,  on  which  he  said  he  had  be¬ 
stowed  more  pakis  than  on  any  of  his 
works.  His  last  book,  published  (1752) 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was 
“Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-Water.” 
Whatever  other  people  may  have  thought 
of  the  efficacy  of  tar  (and  we  know  by 
the  advertisements  that  this  remedy  is 
largely  believed  in  by  people  of  our  own 
time),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bishop 
had  great  faith  in  it ;  indeed,  he  owned 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  panacea.  Swift 
in  his  “  Bouts  Rim^s”  refers  to  it  : 

“  Let  nobles  toast  in  briglit  champagne 
Nymphs  higher  born  than  Domitilla  ; 

I’ll  drick  her  health,  again,  again. 

In  Berkeley’s  tar,  or  sars’parilla.” 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  would  like 
to  know  the  method  of  preparing  Berke- 
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ley’s  panacea,  w’e  give  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  May, 

1744  : 

“The  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  has 
published  a  book  of  two  shillings  price,  upon 
the  excellencies  of  tar-water,  which  is  to  keep 
ye  bloud  in  due  order,  and  a  great  remedy  in 
many  cases.  His  way  of  making  it  is  to  put, 

1  think,  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  quart  of  tar, 
and  after  stirring  it  together,  to  let  it  stand 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear 
and  drink  a  glass  of  about  half  a  pint  in  ye 
morning,  and  as  much  at  five  in  ye  afternoon, 
so  it’s  become  common  to  call  for  a  glass  of 
tar-water  in  a  coffee-house  as  a  dish  of  tea  or 
coffee." 

We  may  close  our  notice  of  tar-water 
with  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  papers  of  that  day  : 

“  Who  shall  deride  what  pious  Cloyne  has 
done. 

The  Church  shall  rise  and  vindicate  her  son  ; 
She  tells  us — all  her  bishops  shepherds  are. 
And  shepherds  treat  their  rotten  sheep  with 
tar.” 

I'he  good  prelate  spent  the  last  year 
of  his  life  at  Oxford,  to  which  place  he 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  education  of  one  of  his  sons. 
Here  again  the  strictly  conscientious 
character  of  the  man  displayed  itself. 
He  did  not  think  it  right  to  draw  his 
stipend  as  Bishop,  and  yet  absent  him¬ 
self  from  his  diocese.  Accordingly, 
having  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
a  canonry  or  some  other  post  at  Oxford, 
in  exchange  for  his  bishopric  (worth 
£1400  per  annum),  he  wrote  out  his  res¬ 
ignation.  The  King,  however,  refused 
to  accept  it,  declaring  that  he  should 
die  a  oishop,  but  that  he  might  live 
where  he  pleased.  Berkeley  died  sud¬ 
denly,  at  Oxford,  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  on  Sunday  evening,  January 
*4»  *7S3»  ^’hile  listening  to  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Sherlock’s  that  Mrs.  Berkeley 
was  reading  to  him.  He  was  buried  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. —  Temple  Bar. 
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Many  of  those  who  follow  with  in-  moon  was  bom  of  the  earth  many  mil- 
terest  the  teaching  of  science,  but  have  lions  of  years  ago  and  has  been  retreat- 
not  leisure  to  study  carefully  the  meth-  ing  ever  since  from  the  parent  orb  ;  how 
ods  and  principles  on  which  those  teach-  these  views  are  related  to  the  nebular 
ings  depend,  are  inquiring  what  new  hypothesis  of  Laplace  ;  and  what  bear- 
views  are  these  according  to  which  the  ing  they  may  have  on  astronomical  and 
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geological  estimates  of  past  eras  in  the 
earth's  history.  An  eloquent  lecture 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  interest  with 
which  these  questions  are  viewed  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many 
who  are  now  inquiring  about  these 
matters  had  heard  of  them  at  all  before 
Dr.  Ball  brought  them  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audiences  to  whom  his  lecture 
has  been  addressed. 

I  propose  to  sketch — and  only  to 
sketch,  for  the  subject  is  one  which 
would  require  more  than  a  full  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Revietv  for  adequate 
discussion — the  ideas  resulting  from  the 
researches  of  Mr.  George  Darwin,  not¬ 
ing  how  they  are  related  to  former  views 
respecting  the  development  of  the  solar 
system,  and  how  they  bear  on  certain 
other  astronomical  and  geological  theo¬ 
ries.  At  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  I 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  to  some 
degree  by  Mr.  Darwin,  respecting  the 
manner  of  the  moon’s  birth  ;  but  as  to 
the  general  theory  to  which  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  researches  have  led  there  seems 
very  little  room  for  doubt  or  question. 

In  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the 
past  of  the  earth,  our  most  trustworthy 
guide  (though  we  must  be  careful  in 
following  even  this  guide)  is  evidence 
found  in  the  study  of  processes  actually 
taking  place  at  the  present  time.  For 
instance,  we  hnd  that  the  earth  is  slowly 
cooling.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  go 
back  to  a  time  when  she  was  much  hot¬ 
ter  than  she  is  at  present ;  and  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  assume  confident¬ 
ly  that  her  temperature  was  ever  so 
great  as  to  cause  every  particle  of  her 
substance  to  be  vaporized,  may  infer 
even  that,  if  other  features  actually  ex¬ 
istent  seem  readily  explicable  on  such 
an  assumption.  Again,  we  find  that  the 
earth  gathers  in  every  year  hundreds  of 
millions  of  meteoric  masses  of  greateV  or 
less  weight,  down  to  bodies  weighing 
only  a  few  grains  ;  and  we  know  from 
the  orbits  followed  by  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  that  they  belong  to  systems 
travelling  around  the  sun  on  paths  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  us  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  were  originally  expelled 
from  the  earth.  Seeing,  then,  that  the 
earth  is  gathering  in  materials  from 
without,  though  now  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
Nxw  Sbkixs.— VoL.  XXXV.,  No.  5 


and  seeing  further  that  this  process  is  of 
necessity  one  which  takes  place  more  and 
more  slowly  as  lime  proceeds,  we  are 
justified  in  looking  back  to  a  time  when 
it  progressed  far  more  quickly  than  at 
present,  in  considering  that  over  the 
whole  intervening  period — many  millions 
of  years — it  has  been  at  work,  and  finally 
in  inferring  thai  no’  unimportant  part  of 
the  earth’s  present  mass  has  been  de¬ 
rived  in  this  way  from  meteoric  aggrega¬ 
tion. 

Now,  among  other  processes  of 
change  that  are  taking  place  in  the  earth 
and  her  dependent  or  associate  orb,  the 
moon,  are  two  others,  discovered  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  though  not 
quite  so  recently  as  some  might  infer 
from  Dr.  Ball’s  account.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  Professor  Adams, 
co-discoverer  with  Leverrier  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  Neptune,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  an  error  in  Laplace’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  acceleration  of  the 
moon,  and  that  when  this  error  was  cor¬ 
rected  the  acceleration  could  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  It  was  presently  shown  by 
the  eminent  astronomer  Delaunay  (not  to 
be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  the 
Delaunay  who  has  recently  insisted  on 
the  inferiority  of  the  weaker  sex)  that 
this  unexplained  part  of  the  acceleration 
of  the  moon  may  be  explained  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  is  not  the  moon  which  is 
gaining,  but  the  earth  which  is  loing 
time  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  great  ter¬ 
restrial  clock,  the  rotating  earth,  by 
which  we  measure  time,  is  not  going  at 
a  uniform  rate,  but  is  gradually  losing 
its  rotation  spin.  Laplace’s  assertion 
that  the  earth’s  rate  of  rotation,  so  far 
as  astronomy  can  measure,  is  appreciably 
constant,  was  based  on  his  investigation 
of  the  moon’s  so-called  acceleration. 
Supposing  that  no  part  of  this  change 
remained  unexplained,  when  solar  and 
planetary  perturbations  of  the  moon  were 
taken  into  account,  he  naturally  inferred 
that  the  great  terrestrial  timepiece  is 
keeping  most  perfect  time.  Finding, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  part  of  the  accel¬ 
eration  does  remain  unexplained,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming,  as  at  least  a 
possible  interpretation  of  the  excess  of 
acceleration,  that  our  chief  timepiece  is 
losing  time.  Delaunay  pointed  to  the 
tides  as  a  probable  and  sufficient  cause 
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of  this  change — the  great  tidal  wave  car¬ 
ried,  not  bodily,  but  still  swayingly, 
against  the  direction  of  rotation,  check¬ 
ing  the  earth’s  rotation  spin  slowly  but 
“  exceeding  surely.” 

Next,  it  was  shown  that,  accompany¬ 
ing  this  change,  there  must  be  a  gradual 
loss  of  lunar  motion,  accompanied  by  a 
gradual  recession  of  the  moon.* 

Elsewhere  I  may  take  occasion  to 
describe  more  at  length  these  two  pro¬ 
cesses  of  change.  Here,  for  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  note  that  astronomy  rec¬ 
ognizes  them  as  taking  place,  and  that 
they  therefore  are  among  the  processes 
which  we  may  carry  back  in  imagination 
to  a  very  remote  past,  that  so  we  may 
recognize  what  probably  was  the  initial 
condition — at  any  rate,  a  veiy  early 
condition — of  the  orbs  in  which  they  are 
taking  place. 

Of  course  it  is  an  obvious  thought 
that  if  the  moon  is  thus  receding  now, 
and  has  been  receding  in  the  past,  she 
will  one  day  part  company  with  the 
earth  altogether,  and  that  she  was  at 
one  time  quite  close  to  the  earth,  and 
even  a  part  of  the  earth’s  mass.  Con- 
^  sidering,  also,  the  change  in  the  earth’s 
rotation  period,  and  carrying  our 
thoughts  as  far  back  into  the  vistas  of 
the  past  for  this  change  as  for  the  other, 
we  see  a  time  when  the  earth  was  rotat¬ 
ing  so  fast  that  its  equatorial  parts  were 
barely  restrained  by  gravity  from  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  tremendous  resulting  centri¬ 
fugal  tendency.  A  simple  calculation 
shows  that  if  the  earth  rotated  once  in 
about  one  hour  and  a  third,  retaining  its 
shape  unchanged  (which  last  it  could 
not  do  unless  very  much  more  rigid  than 
it  is),  a  body  at  the  equator  would  be 
absolutely  weightless.  But  a  much 
slower  rate  of  rotation  than  this  would 
suffice  to  break  off  the  equatorial 
regions.  If  the  earth  rotated  once  in 
alraut  three  hours  the  equator  would  in¬ 
crease  its  distance  from  the  polar  axis, 
the  centrifugal  tendency  (the  rate  of  ro¬ 
tation  continuing)  would  be  greater  and 


the  surface  gravity  less,  and  the  material 
of  the  equatorial  surface  would  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  earth’s  sub¬ 
stance. 

Dr.  Ball  follows  Mr.  Darwin  in  taking 
about  this  rotation  rate — one  spin  in 
three  hours — as  that  existing  when  the 
moon’s  mass  separated  from  the  earth. 
If  we  assume  the  earth  at  that  stage  of  her 
existence  to  have  been,  apart  from  cen¬ 
trifugal  effect,  of  the  same  volume  and 
mass  as  at  present,  her  substance  possi¬ 
bly  liquid,  but  not  in  great  part  vapor¬ 
ous,  this  estimate  would  be  justified. 
But  it  appears  to  me  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  probability  that  the  separation 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth  took  place 
when  a  large  part  of  the  earth’s  mass 
continued  vaporous  through  intensity  of 
heat.  If  that  were  so,  the  earth’s  vol¬ 
ume  would  then  have  been  much  greater 
than  at  present,  even  though  her  mass 
may  have  been,  as  it  probably  was, 
much  smaller.  What  we  see  now  in  the 
giant  planets,  long  after  the  moon-gene¬ 
rating  part  of  their  career,  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  this  view,  which  d  priori  reasoning 
renders  probable.  We  have  also  to 
take  into  account  the  smaller  mass  of 
the  earth  at  that  remote  period,  before 
those  many  millions  of  years  throughout 
which  the  earth  has  been  gathering  year 
by  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  meteoric 
masses. 

Now,  with  a  larger  and  less  dense  orb, 
a  slower  rotation  rate — probably  a  rota¬ 
tion  rate  very  much  slower — would  have 
sufficed  to  cause  the  earth  to  part  with 
matter  from  its  equatorial  regions, 
where,  of  course,  the  centrifugal  tenden¬ 
cies  resulting  from  over-rapid  rotation 
would  be  most  pronounced. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  pointing  out  when  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  moon  that  she  probably 
had  her  origin  as  part  of  the  vaporous 
or  partly  vaporous  mass  whence  the 
earth  also  was  formed,  and  that  to  this 
origin  she  owed  the  peculiar  rotational 
motion  which  keeps  the  same  face  ever 
directed  towards  the  earth.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  researches 
which  should  lead  us  to  forsake  this,  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
moon’s  origin  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
vast  duration  of  the  past  periods  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  increase  of  the  moon’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  actual  contact  with  the  earth 


*  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  what  we 
said  above  about  the  lunar  acceleration  which 
astronomers  have  endeavored  to  explain.  But 
this  acceleration  is  one  o<  the  temporary  chan¬ 
ges  which  the  moon’s  motion  undergoes.  It 
alternates  with  a  similarly  temporary  retarda¬ 
tion,  in  periods  of  great  length  indeed,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  enormous  time  in¬ 
tervals  which  we  are  considering. 
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to  her  present  orbit,  and  for  the  increase 
of  the  terrestrial  day  from  three  hours 
to  twenty-four,  suffices  of  itself  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  the  earth  at  that  remote 
time  must  have  been  in  great  part  vapor¬ 
ous.  The  giant  planets  also,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  tell  the  same  story,  for 
though  they  have  thrown  off  their 
moons — Saturn  perhaps  has  not  quite 
1.  finished  the  work — they  are  still,  as  we 

can  see  from  their  small  density  and 
t  their  aspect,  in  great  part  vaporous. 

When  they  were  beginning  the  work  of 
moon-formation  many  tens  of  millions 
1  of  years  ago,  they  were,  we  may  be 

>  sure,  still  hotter,  and  therefore  a  much 

I  larger  portion  of  their  mass  was  vapor- 

j  ous. 

I  But  it  is  the  manner  of  the  moon’s 

I  birth,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  (Dr. 

V  Ball  accepting  the  suggestion  as  prob- 

*  ably  sound),  which  seems  to  me  least 

likely  to  accord  with  the  probable  man¬ 
ner  of  the  moon’s  generation,  and  also 
to  correspond  least  with  posteriori  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Danvin  pictures  the  earth  rotat¬ 
ing  once  in  three  hours,  with  a  double 

I  tidal  wave  (a  wave  affecting  the  fluid 

II  substance  of  her  entire  mass),  raised  by 
solar  action.  Such  a  wave,  synchronis¬ 
ing  with  what  may  be  called  the  pulsa- 

1  tion  period  of  the  earth  (with  the  dimen- 
‘  sions  she  then  had),  would  get  higher 
and  higher,  just  as  a  pendulum,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  minute  but  well- 
timed  impulses,  swings  farther  and 
farther,  until  at  length  cohesion  would 
no  longer  be  possible,  and  the  mass  out 
of  which  the  moon  was  one  day  to  be 
I  formed  was  thrown  off.  The  considera- 
I  tions  I  have  indicated  above  would  not 
.  affect  this  reasoning  ;  they  would  only 

[  modify  our  views  as  to  the  size  and 

r  T  condition  of  the  earth  when  the  moon’s 

I  I  mass  was  thus  liberated,  and  therefore 

>  T  as  to  the  race  of  the  earth’s  rotation 

s  '  spin  at  the  time,  and  the  period  of  the 

1  moon’s  first  free  revolution.  But  there 

r  is  a  more  important  consideration,  now 

2  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  forbids 

s  us,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the  moon’s 

e  mass  was  thus  thrown  off,  as  it  were,  at 

e  I  a  single  effort.  The  monstrous  tidal 

e  j  pulsation  which  would  undoubtedly  take 

j  place  under  the  conditions  described, 
(.  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  throwing  off 

h  !  of  A  small  mass  long  before  it  had  at* 
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tained  swing  enough,  so  to  speak,  to 
throw  off  such  a  mass  as  the  moon’s — 
one  eighty-first  part  of  the  entire  mass 
of  the  earth.  Most  probably,  too,  the 
crests  of  each  tidal  wave  would  throw 
off  a  mass  of  matter  at  about  the  same 
time,  forming,  for  the  time,  two  small 
moons  instead  of  one  large  one.  Still 
more  probably,  in  my  opinion,  the  crest 
of  each  wave  would  scatter  cosmic  spray 
rather  than  a  single  great  globular  mass. 
After  each  wave  had  thus  swollen  and 
eventually  burst  into  spray,  it  would 
gradually  subside  for  a  while,  the  solar 
tidal  impulses  no  longer  quite  synchro¬ 
nizing  with  the  earth’s  tidal  pulsation  ; 
but  presently  the  waves  would  begin  to 
grow  again,  would  flow  larger  and 
larger,  until  again  a  flight  of  small  mass¬ 
es  would  be  flung  from  the  summit  of 
each.  Again  and  again  the  process 
would  be  repeated,  until  at  length  the 
earth’s  constantly  changing  rotation  rate 
would  cause  the  sun’s  tidal  action  no 
longer  to  synchronize  with  the  earth’s 
pulsation  period.  Then,  and  then  only, 
the  earth  would  cease  to  throw  off  cos- 
mical  spray. 

Now  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  matter  thus  thrown  off,  and  what  its 
subsequent  behavior  ?  Each  particle, 
each  globule  of  molten  matter,  would 
behave  just  as  the  moon,  according  to 
the  theory  we  are  considering,  has  actu¬ 
ally  behaved.  It  would  begin  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  separate  existence  to 
retreat  slowly  from  the  earth.  Long 
before  the  tidal  wave  had  again  grown 
sufficiently  high  to  throw  off  spray,  the 
spray  last  thrown  off  would  have  passed 
beyond  its  reach.  Again,  each  of  the 
tiny  globules  thus  thrown  off  from  the 
earth  would  at  first  travel  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  equator  (later  influ¬ 
ences  would  modify  this  relation  consid¬ 
erably.  Thrown  off  with  slightly  vary¬ 
ing  directions  and  degrees  of  velocity, 
the  bodies  expelled  on  opposite  sides  at 
one  of  these  earth-spasms,  would  before 
long  have  spread  themselves  all  around 
the  earth,  some  gaining  on  the  main 
body,  others  losing.  Probably  before 
the  next  flights  of  cosmical  spray  left  the 
earth,  the  bodies  last  thrown  off  would 
form  a  tolerably  uniform  very  narrow 
ring  around  the  earth. 

This  process  would  have  continued 
between  certain  definite  epochs — the  first 
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being  the  time  when  the  earth’s  rotation 
began  to  approach  to  synchronism  with 
her  pulsation  period,*  the  last  being  the 
time  when  there  began  to  be  no  sufh* 
cient  approach  to  synchronism  (in  the 
mid-interval  only  would  there  have  been 
perfect  synchronism).  This  period 
must  have  lasted  for  a  very  long  time — 
probably  for  millions  of  years.  When 
it  was  over,  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  matter  which  had  been  thrown  off 
from  the  earth’s  mass  ?  Manifestly  it 
must  have  formed  at  that  time  a  series 
of  close  concentric  rings  of  tiny  satel¬ 
lites.  Probably  the  rings  were  so  close 
that,  though  each  was  very  narrow,  they 
formed  a  continuous  flat  and  rather 
broad  ring.  But,  whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  outermost 
and  innermost  ring  of  the  series  would 
form  the  boundary  circles  of  a  flat  and 
rather  broad  ring-system  of  small  bodies, 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  (as 
seen  from  a  great  distance)  the  Saturn¬ 
ian  ring-system,  and  having  a  real  struc¬ 
ture  precisely  like  that  which  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Benjamin  Peirce  and  the 
Bonds  in  America,  of  Clerk  Maxwell 
and  others  in  this  country,  have  proved 
that  the  Saturnian  ring-system  actually 
has. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
clear  that  the  process  suggested  (with 
great  plausibility)  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Dr.  Ball  must  really  have  taken  place 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  ring 
such  as  I  have  described,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  so  certain  that  the  Sat¬ 
urnian  ring-system  is  of  this  nature,  that 
I  feel  persuaded  we  have  here  been  led 
— by  paths  along  two  lines  of  research, 
each  of  great  difficulty,  apparently  tend¬ 
ing  in  very  different  directions — to  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  Saturn’s 
rings,  and  of  the  much  deeper  mystery 
of  the  origin  of  worlds  and  moons.  Six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  my 
treatise  on  “  Saturn  and  its  System” 
(my  first  work),  I  pointed  otit  that  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  study  of  the  Saturnian  rings 
we  might  find  an  interpretation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  solar  system  itself 
had  been  developed.  My  prediction,  if 

*  That  is  the  period  of  vibration  other  mass 
after  any  impulse  (afieciing  the  whole  earth) 
had  be^  received  from  without.  The  earth 
would  as  certainly  have  had  such  a  pulsation 
period  as  the  vibrating  substance  of  a  bell  has. 
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such  it  can  be  called,  has  not  been  ex¬ 
actly  fulfilled,  though  the  relationship  I 
indicated  between  the  two  problems  has 
been  confirmed.  For,  instead  of  the 
study  of  the  Saturnian  ring-system  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  light  (except  reflected  light) 
on  the  origin  of  worlds  and  moons,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  moon  had  thrown  light  on 
the  Saturnian  rings. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  very 
little  question,  I  believe,  that  the  moon 
was  not  formed  at  a  single  effort,  as  Dr. 
Ball  has  suggested,  but  that  a  series  of 
rings  was  first  formed,  constituting  a  sin¬ 
gle  flat  ring-system.  The  formation  of  the 
moon  from  such  a  system  of  rings  would 
result  from  the  gradual  process  by  which 
the  number  of  the  minute  bodies  form¬ 
ing  the  ring-system  would  be  reduced 
by  collisions.  If  the  ring-system  was 
(as  seems  probable)  immersed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
vaporous  outskirts  of  the  earth,  this  pro¬ 
cess  would  be  less  slow  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Satellite  after  satel¬ 
lite  would  coalesce  with  neighboring 
satellites  ;  probably,  centres  of  aggrega¬ 
tion  would  be  formed,  which  would  ab¬ 
sorb  wandering  satellites  in  the  ring- 
system  still  more  effectively.  Every 
combination  of  the  kind,  by  changing 
the  period  of  revolution  of  the  mass  thus 
formed  (for  at  every  collision  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  vis  viva)  would  tend 
to  hasten  the  change  of  the  ring-system 
into  a  single  orb.  It  is  no  new  idea 
that  such  a  process  as  this  took  place, 
no  mere  attempt  to  reconcile  new  results 
with  views  previously  entertained.  The 
occurrence  of  such  changes  as  I  have 
here  described  was  indicated  by  me  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  in  my  treatise  on  Saturn 
(p.  126),  and  it  was  there  shown  that 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  rings, 
and  probably  the  recent  development  of 
the  inner  dark  ring,  may  be  due  to  pro¬ 
cesses  of  this  kind — collisions  among 
the  satellites,  and  consequent  loss  of  vis 
viva  by  the  entire  system. 

The  formation  of  the  moon,  whether 
in  this  manner,  which  appears  to  me 
much  the  more  probable,  or  as  a  single 
catastrophic  event,  must  have  occurred 
at  so  remote  a  period  that  the  earth’s 
rotation  (carrying  back  over  this  enor¬ 
mous  interval  of  time  the  process  of  re¬ 
tardation,  which  has  certainly  been  in 
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progress)  must,  when  the  moon  was 
first  formed,  have  been  much  more 
rapid  than  at  present.  The  moon’s 
period  of  revolution,  also,  must  have 
been  very  much  shorter  than  it  now  is. 
From  and  after  that  era,  the  processes 
of  change  must  have  been  those  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  described,  and  which 
Dr.  Ball  has  pictured  (with  coloring  in 
some  parts  perhaps  tant  soil  peu  exag¬ 
gerated).  We  have  no  occasion  to  ex¬ 
plain,  as  the  latter  savant  does,  how  the 
earth's  frame  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  moon’s  genesis,  or  how  the  scar 
left  on  her  then  plastic  surface,  where 
the  moon’s  mass  had  left  her,  was  pres¬ 
ently  healed  by  the  “  gentle  ministra¬ 
tions”  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
particles  forming  her  substance  ;*  for 
no  such  scar  would  ever,  according  to 
our  view,  have  marred  the  fair  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  subsequent  changes 
would  have  been  the  same  in  whichever 
of  these  two  ways — the  sudden  or  the 
gradual — we  suppose  the  moon  to  have 
been  formed. 

According  to  either  view,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  moon’s  rotation 
period  would  have  been  the  same  as  her 
period  of  revolution  around  the  earth, 
as  is  now  the  case.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  her  existence 
as  an  independent  orb,  the  moon  must 
have  been  at  work  in  raising  a  tidal 
wave,  and  at  first  far  more  actively  even 
than  now.  Not  only  would  she  have 
raised  a  higher  wave,  because  nearer  to 
the  earth,  even  had  the  earth  been  then 
what  it  is  now  ;  but  since  the  earth  must 
then  have  been  in  great  part  fluid,  the 
moon  would  from  the  beginning  do  what 
the  sun  had  for  countless  ages  been  do- 
ing — she  would  raise,  like  him,  a  tidal 
wave  affecting  the  whole  fluid  substance 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  owing  to  her  much 
greater  proximity,  the  tidal  wave  she 
thus  raised  must  of  necessity  have  been 
very  much  greater  than  that  raised  by 
the  sun.  This  tidal  wave,  like  that  now 
raised  by  the  moon,  would  retard  the 
earth’s  rotational  spin,  and  much  more 
effectively.  The  retardation  of  the 


*  “  By  these  gentle  ministrations,”  says  Dr. 
Ball,  “  the  wound  on  the  earth  would  soon 
be  healed.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  the  earth 
would  become  as  whole  as  ever,  and  at  last 
it  would  not  retain  even  a  scar  to  testify  to 
the  mighty  catastrophe.*’ 


earth’s  spin  would  then,  as  now,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  gradual  retardation  of 
the  moon's  motion,  and  recession  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth.  And  while  these 
changes  were  taking  place,  the  earth,  by 
her  attraction  on  the  then  fluid  mass  of 
the  moon,  would  be  producing  similar 
effects.  The  moon  (supposing  her  then 
to  have  rotated  in  less  time  than  she  oc¬ 
cupied  in  revolving  round  the  earth) 
would  be  acted  upon  tidally  by  the 
earth.  A  mighty  wave  of  fluid  or  at 
least  plastic  matter  would  circle  around 
the  moon  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  she  was  rotating  ;  she  would, 
therefore,  gradually  lose  her  rotational 
spin,  just  as  the  earth  was  losing  hers, 
only  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  reac¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  this  action  would 
be,  in  the  earth’s  case,  as  in  the  moon’s, 
shown  by  increased  distance.  In  other 
words,  the  earth’s  rotation  and  the 
moon’s  rotation  would  both  be  reduced 
in  rate,  the  moon’s  the  more  rapidly, 
and  both  changes  would  combine  reac- 
tionally  in  increasing  the  distance  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  bodies. 

Only  one  of  these  processes  is  now 
going  on — the  mdin’s  action  is  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  earth’s  rotational  spin  (and 
the  moon’s  distance  is  therefore  increas¬ 
ing  by  reaction),  the  earth’s  action  is 
not  diminishing  the  rotational  spin  of 
the  moon.  The  reason  why  the  latter 
action  no  longer  produces  any  effect  is 
that  it  has  done  its  work,  it  no  longer 
has  anything  left  to  work  upon.  The 
moon’s  rotation  now  synchronizes  with 
her  revolution  around  the  earth,  there  is 
no  tidal  wave  (there  could  be  none  if 
the  moon’s  entire  surface  were  covered 
by  ocean,  or  even  if  the  moon’s  entire 
mass  were  fluid),  and  therefore  there  is 
no  loss  of  rotational  spin.  I  have  said 
the  earth  no  longer  has  any  work  to  do 
so  far  as  modifying  the  moon’s  rotation 
is  concerned.  This  is  nearly  true,  but 
not  quite.  The  earth  has  still  some 
work  to  do,  in  preventing  the  rotation 
rate  of  the  moon  from  diminishing,  as  it 
would  otherwise  tend  to  do,  ufider  the 
sun’s  action.  If  the  earth  were  sud¬ 
denly  destroyed,  or  rather  removed  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  the  solar  system,  the 
moon  would  continue  to  travel  around 
the  sun,  in  a  path  very  little  changed 
from  that  which  she  at  present  follows, 
and,  by  such  wave-motion  as  the  sun 
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can  produce  in  the  moon’s  mass,  he 
would  tend  slowly  to  diminish  her  rate 
of  rotation.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
earth  prevents  any  such  change  from  oc¬ 
curring,  and  would  do  so,  even  if  the 
sun  could  raise  a  large  tidal  wave  in 
deep  lunar  seas  or  in  the  moon’s  entire 
mass.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
this  is  a  consideration  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  also  some  work  for  the 
earth  to  do — though  it  is  but  slight — in 
diminishing  the  moon’s  rate  of  rotation 
so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  slow 
gradual  increase  in  her  period  of  revo¬ 
lution.  Students  of  the  moon  could 
well  wish  this  were  otherwise,  so  that 
the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  which  we 
never  see,  might  come,  however  slowly, 
into  our  ken. 

The  earth,  then,  acting  on  the  moon 
caused  the  moon  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
motion  which  we  recognize  in  her,  turn¬ 
ing  once  on  her  axis  while  she  revolves 
once  around  the  earth.  In  this  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  moon’s  motion  we  recognize 
one  piece  of  evidence,  which  of  itself  is 
absolutely  convincing,  as  to  the  vastness 
of  the  time-intervals  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  moon  first  lirgan  her  indepen¬ 
dent  existence.  Whatever  the  moon’s 
original  rotation  period  may  have  been 
it  was  certainly  very  much  shorter  than 
her  present  rotation  period.  If  we 
suppose  it  identical  originally  with  her 
period  of  revolution  there  would  have 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for 
the  earth  to  do  in  gradually  reducing  the 
period  to  its  present  value — both  peri¬ 
ods,  in  point  of  fact,  simultaneously. 
We  have,  then,  to  carry  back  the  earth’s 
history  so  far  that,  independently  of  all 
other  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  accept  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  of  earth  and  moon,  our 
earth  was  a  globe  rotating  much  more 
rapidly  than  at  present  and  much  nearer 
to  the  moon. 

And  here  the  question  arises  whether 
we  can  find  in  this  inference  any  expla¬ 
nation  df  the  undoubted  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  teachings  of  geology  and 
those  of  astronomy  as  to  the  earth’s 
age.  On  the  one  hand  the  study  of  the 
earth’s  crust  tells  us  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  years  at  the  very  least  during 
which  the  earth  has  been  the  scene  of 
changes  such  as  are  now  in  progress. 


chiefly — one  may  say,  altogether — under 
solar  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
garding  the  sun's  emission  of  heat  as  re¬ 
sulting,  in  the  main,  from  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  his  mass,  we  find  that,  assuming 
his  density  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  the 
contraction  of  his  mass  to  its  present 
dimensions,  even  from  a  former  infinite 
extension,  would  have  resulted  only  in 
generating  as  much  heat  as  would  last, 
at  the  present  rate  of  emission,  about 
twenty  millions  of  years.  We  do  not 
gain  by  supposing  the  rate  of  emission 
less  in  former  ages  of  the  earth,  for  then, 
the  rate  of  solar  work  on  the  earth  be¬ 
ing  less,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  which  has  actually 
been  done  would  have  been  proportion¬ 
ately  greater.  The  difficulty  is  very  seri¬ 
ous.  Dr.  Croll,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  it,  suggested  the  ex¬ 
planation,  which  I  take  to  be  inconceiv¬ 
able,  that  our  sun  was  generated  by  the 
collision  of  several  orbs  which  had  been 
rushing  through  space  with  enormous 
velocity,  and  that  his  supply  of  heat 
represents  the  energy  of  those  rushing 
suns,  as  well  as  that  resulting  from  com¬ 
pression.  My  own  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  one  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
researches,  including  an  important  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Mr.  G.  Darwin,  that  the 
sun  is  not  of  nearly  uniform  density 
throughout  his  apparent  globe,  but  that 
he  is  enormously  compressed  toward 
the  centre,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  surface  we  see  lies  very  far  above  the 
real  surface  of  the  sun. 

Dr.  Ball  believes  that  in  the  former 
proximity  of  the  moon  we  may  find  a 
complete  answer  to  the  enigma.  In  the 
primitive  oceans,  he  says,  the  moon 
raised  tides  as  she  does  now,  but  when 
she  was  nearer  the  tides  were  much 
higher  than  at  present.  For  instance, 
when  the  moon’s  distance  was  but  forty 
thousand  miles,  or  roughly,  a  sixth  of 
her  present  distance,  her  tide-raising 
power  was  not  six  times,  but  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  (six  times  six  times  six) 
times  greater  than  at  present.  So  far 
Dr.  Ball’s  reasoning  is  sound  ;  but  I 
cannot  follow  him  in  saying  that  there¬ 
fore,  the  tides  would  have  been  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  times  as  high  as  at 
present.  (There  is  no  such  simple  re¬ 
lation  as  this  between  tide-producing 
energy  and  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave). 
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Still,  we  may  admit  that  the  tides  were 
very  much  higher  then  than  now. 

“These  mighty  tides,”  says  Dr.  Ball,  “are 
the  gift  which  astronomers  have  now  made  to 
the  working  machinery  of  the  geologist.  They 
constitute  an  engine  of  terrific  power  to  aid 
in  the  great  work  of  geology.  What  would 
the  puny  efforts  of  water  in  other  ways  accom¬ 
plish  when  compared  with  the  majestic  tides 
and  the  great  currents  they  produce?  In  the 
great  primxval  tides  will  probably  be  found 
the  explanation  of  what  has  long  been  a  re¬ 
proach  to  geology.  The  early  palaeozoic  rocks 
form  a  stupendous  mass  of  ocean-made  beds, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Williamson,  are 
twenty  miles  thick  up  to  the  top  of  the  Silurian 
beds.  It  has  long  been  a  difficulty  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  such  a  gigantic  quantity  of  material 
could  have  been  ground  up  and  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  geologists  said, 
‘The  rivers  and  other  agents  of  the  present 
day  will  do  it  if  you  give  them  time  enough.' 
But,  unfortunately,  the  mathematicians  and 
the  natural  philosophers  would  not  give  them 
time  enough.  The  mathematicians  had  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  earth  could  not 
have  been  so  old  as  the  geologists  demanded. 
Now,  however,  the  mathematicians  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  new  and  stupendous  tidal  grind¬ 
ing  engine.  With  this  powerful  aid  the  geol¬ 
ogists  can  get  through  their  work  in  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time,  and  the  geologists  and 
the  mathematicians  may  be  reconciled.” 

I  am  disposed  to  doubt  seriously 
whether  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
have  done  more  than  to  somewhat  alle¬ 
viate  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty  we  are 
considering.  That  they  have  subtracted 
somewhat  from  the  work  which  had 
formerly  been  assigned  to  the  sun  must 
be  admitted.  We  need  not  inquire  what 
the  former  height  of  the  tides,  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  in  de¬ 
tail.  If  we  consider  only  that  the  tidal 
wave,  according  to  the  very  theory  we 
are  considering,  has,  by  its  reaction 
against  the  earth,  reduced  the  earth’s 
rotation-spin  from  a  rate  of  one  rotation 
in  perhaps  not  more  than  three  hours, 
certainly  not  more  than  six,  to  one  rota¬ 
tion  only  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  see 
that  the  work  done  on  the  earth’s  crust 
must  have  been  enormous.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  friction-products,  so  to  speak, 
of  all  that  work.  The  wonder  might 
rather  be  that  the  ocean -made  beds  are 
not  much  thicker  than  they  are,  than 
that  they  are  so  thick.  But  here  is  our 
difficulty  returning  to  us  in  another 
form.  Is  it  clear  that  the  beds  consid¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Ball  were  not  made  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  time  when  the  moon  was 
at  the  comparatively  small  distance  he 


mentions  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  im¬ 
agine  that  the  tremendous  work  of 
checking  the  earth’s  rotation-spin  to  less 
than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was,  has  only 
left  such  traces  as  these  ?  Must  not 
that  work  have  been  done  while  still  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth’s  mass  was 
fluid,  and  the  water  tidal  wave  have  be¬ 
gun  its  work  long  after  ?  Geologists 
have  other  reasons  than  the  thick  ocean- 
made  strata  for  their  belief  in  the  vast 
periods  of  time  which  form  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  There  is  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  study  of 
organic  matter,  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  remains  of  once-living  creat¬ 
ures — animal  and  vegetable.  The  moon 
might  have  raised  a  tidal  wave  as  high 
as  Chimborazo  without  hastening  the 
progress  of  what  may  be  called  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  earth — nay,  she  would 
very  seriously  have  checked  this  prog¬ 
ress.  It  may  be  doubted  even,  whether 
life,  belonging  to  any  save  the  lower 
forms,  could  have  existed  during  the 
time  when  such  tidal  waves  as  Dr.  Ball 
pictures  careered  round  the  swiftly  ro¬ 
tating  globe. 

It  remains  to  be  noticed  that,  though 
the  day  will  continually  increase  as  the 
moon  recedes,  and,  vice  vtrsd,  the  length 
of  the  month,  measured  in  days,  attained 
long  since  its  maximum.  It  was  then — 
some  millions  of  years  ago  —  about 
twenty-nine  days  long,  and  is  now  but 
twenty-seven  and  one- third  days,  as  days 
are  now.  As  the  moon  recedes,  the 
lunar  month — which  is  also  the  moon’s 
day — will  contain  fewer  and  fewer  of 
our  terrestrial  days.  For  our  day  grows 
longer,  now,  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
lunar  month  increases.  Our  day  will 
continue  to  grow  longer  and  longer  as 
the  moon  recedes.  In  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  years,  or  thereabouts, 
our  day  will  be  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  of  our  present  hours  long  ;  th'i 
period,  also,  will  then  be  that  in  which 
the  moon  circles  around  the  earth — 
about  fifty-eight  and  one-third  of  our 
present  days.  Dr.  Ball  goes  on  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  sun  would  affect  this  state 
of  things.  There  would  be  a  tide  raised 
by  the  sun  on  the  earth  after  the  moon 
had  ceased  to  raise  any  tide  (the  earth’s 
rotation  exactly  synchronizing  with  the 
moon’s  revolution)  ;  and,  as  a  result  of 
this.  Dr.  Ball  says,  that  the  earth  would 
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begin  to  rotate  in  a  longer  time  than  the 
moon  circles  round  her.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  moon’s  action  would  check 
any  tendency  of  this  sort,  just  as  the 
earth’s  action  on  the  moon  has,  as  we 
know,  prevented  the  moon  from  rotating 
in  a  longer  period  than  that  of  her  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  earth.  The  state  of 


compromise  with  a  moon  circling  once 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  hours 
round  the  earth  rotating  in  the  same 
time,  the  moon  also  so  rotating,  would 
be,  I  believe,  a  state  of  stable  equilibri¬ 
um.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  future  to 
look  forward  to.  Fortunately  it  is  very 
remote. — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Publisher.* 
The  name  and  the  doings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fields  are  well  enough  known  to  English 
readers  to  insure  a  hearty  reception  for  this 
book,  while  some  Englishmen  at  least  must 
have  been  further  disposed  to  welcome  it  by 
the  pleasant  article  which  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Whipple  devoted  to  the  kindly  Boston  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  not  long  ago. 
Mr.  Fields’s  “  Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  and, 
if  we  are  not  misled  by  memory,  other  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  his  published  during  his  life¬ 
time  in  one  shape  or  other,  form  one  of  the 
most  important  mines  of  biographical  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  English  authors  of  the  last 
half-century.  Mr.  Fields  was,  as  every  pub¬ 
lisher  ought  to  be,  a  nursing  father  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  not  merely  a  speculator  in  it.  In 
not  a  few  cases  he  seems  to  have  definitely 
preferred  importing  English  editions  even  of 
authors  for  whom  the  demand  was  considera¬ 
ble  enough  to  make  it  very  well  worth  his 
while  to  pirate  them.  He  appears,  indeed,  in 
every  sense  to  have  loved  our  nation.  Though 
he  enjoyed  a  fairly  long  life,  he  was  always 
more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  and  his  panacea  in 
such  cases  seems  to  have  been  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Besides  this  plague  of  ill-health,  he 
was  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  domestic 
affairs  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  biography  reads  like  that  of  a  man 
who  was  thoroughly  happy,  uniting  as  he  did 
a  great  appetite  for  work  with  an  appetite 
equally  strong  for  society.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  where  these  two  appetites  coexist 
and  are  gratified,  no  life  was  ever  miserable. 
Now,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  Mr. 
Fields  had  only  to  pick  and  choose  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  that  he  liked  best — that  of  men  and 
•women  of  letters — and  his  publishing  business 
gave  even  him  work  enough  and  to  spare.  A 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  combined  work  and 
play  seems  always  to  have  surrounded  him. 
In  his  old  age — though  in  strictness  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  that  period, 
for  he  was  only  sixty-five  when  he  died — 
.after  he  had  given  up  the  active  business 

*  “  Memoiri  aixl  Cormpoodeace  of  J.  T.  FicUt." 
Loodoo  ;  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  i88o. 


of  publishing,  he  displayed  his  energy 
and  literary  tastes  in  a  way  characteristic 
enough  of  his  countrymen,  but  a  little  odd  to 
Englishmen.  He  turned  lecturer,  and  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  States  delivering  his  list, 
the  subjects  of  which  varied  from  "  Cheer¬ 
fulness”  to  “  Keats,"  and  from  “  Rufus 
Choate"  to  “  Masters  of  the  Situation.”  No 
doubt  they  were  excellent  lectures,  and  he 
was  an  excellent  lecturer.  But  a  remark  of 
his  somewhere  about  "old  ‘Cheerfulness’ 
having  gone  off  famously,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  exhibits  the  terrible  side  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  some  minds.  Could  anything  be 
more  awful  than  to  pronounce  one’s  own 
views  on  cheerfulness  vivA  voce  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  or  perhaps  the  two  hundredth  time? 

To  many  readers,  however,  if  not  to  most, 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Fields’s  own  character, 
however  pleasant,  will  be  less  attractive  than 
his  passing  sketches  of  the  great  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  whom  he  knew.  Of  ne¬ 
cessity  these  are  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim,  supplementary  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  reminiscences  of  their  author.  But  the 
biographer  has  laid  many  letters  and  a  diary 
under  contribution,  and  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  is  the  result.  On  one  page 
we  find  how  Mr.  Fields  met  Thackeray  once 
in  Paris  arm  in  arm  with  Mahony  (Father 
ProutX  whom  Thackeray  described  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  on  the  s.ime  day  as  “good 
but  dirty then  there  are  numerous  letters 
to  and  anecdotes  of  Miss  Mitford,  and  a  few 
of  De  Quincey,  who,  it  seems,  insisted  on 
calling  Mr.  Fields  “  his  editor,”  which  indeed 
he  was  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  French 
sense.  Some  of  the  documents  are  very  re¬ 
cent,  such  as  letters  from  the  late  M'.  Severn, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  read 
that  Keats’s  old  friend  was  “  deeply  pained  " 
at  the  most  ill-advised  and  improper  publica¬ 
tion  of  letters  to  Fanny  Browne.  There  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  great  deal  about  Dick¬ 
ens,  and  especially  about  his  last  fatal  visit  to 
the  United  States.  The  notes  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  terrible  state  of  exhaustion  to 
which  his  readings  reduced  him  give  of  course 
no  exactly  novel  information,  but  still  much 
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that  is  interesting.  The  reviews  of  Mr.  Fields’s 
various  visits  to  London  are  tolerably  full, 
and  almost  always  worth  reading.  One  of  his 
favorite  employments  (which  is  told  without 
any  parade  of  good  deeds)  appears  to  have 
been  to  wander  about  London  in  the  small 
hours  and  administer  food  and  drink  to  the 
waifs  who  flit  about  the  streets  at  that  time. 

It  is  forty  years  since,  and  the  story  suggests  a 
curious  reflection.  The  progress  of  civilization 
has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  anybody 
to  emulate  Mr.  Fields’s  good  deeds  without 
subjecting  the  daring  landlord  who  should 
make  them  possible  to  the  certainty  of  an 
indorsed  license. 

Naturally  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  oc¬ 
cupied  rather  with  American  than  with  English 
reminiscences,  though  the  frequency  of  Mr. 
Fields's  visits  to  England  and  his  affection 
for  the  country  and  the  people  make  the  Eng¬ 
lish  notes  abundant.  Those  on  America  and 
Americans  are  equally  attractive  in  manner, 
if  somewhat  less  in  matter.  Ag.issiz  (very 
frequently),  Bryant,  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr. 
Lowell,  and  others  come  in  for  mention,  as 
well  as,  and  perhaps  most  frequently  of  all, 
Hawthorne.  The  minor  stars  of  Mr.  Fields’s 
galaxy  are  numerous,  and  it  may  sometimes 
be  thought  that  he  looks  at  them  through  a 
telescope  of  rather  high  power.  But  that  was 
his  habit  with  small  and  great,  English  and 
Americans  alike,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
lay  stress  on  only  one  half  of  the  phenomenon. 
Nor  do  we  care  to  comment  on  an  occasional 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  biographer  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  extraordinary  transcendental 
jargon  of  which  certain  American  lady  writers 
fortunately  keep  the  secret  to  themselves. 
But,  come  what  may,  we  must  protest  against 
Mr.  Whittier’s  celebrating  his  friend  in  strains 
of|which  the  last  stanza  makes  “holiness” 
rhyme  to  “  bliss"  and  “  this.”  A  poet’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  Mr.  Fields  was  eminently,  and  a 
writer  of  very  tolerable  verse  himself  to  boot, 
surely  deserved  an  epitaph  with  a  somewhat 
richer  rhyme. — Pall  Mall  Gattlle. 

American  Men  of  Letters  ;  Noah  Webster. 

By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  life  of  Webster  marks  a  period  of  dic¬ 
tionary-making  that  is,  perhaps,  of  service  to 
the  student  of  practical  philology.  Probably 
no  other  writer  has  had  to  face  the  same  ob¬ 
loquy  or  praise  that  the  dictionary  of  Webster 
has  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yet,  when  we  analyze  the  amount  of  censure 
that  is  bestowed  on  Webster,  we  find  that, 
taking  all  in  all,  it  was  chiefly  his  ideas  as  to 
pronunciation  that  have  been  objected  to.  His 
proposed  reforms  in  spelling,  with  a  desire  to 
render  the  English  language  more  regular  and 


easy,  were,  on  the  whole,  less  irritating  to  the 
scholar  than  his  peculiar  ideas  of  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  taking  New  England  at  the  same 
time  as  the  type  and  the  norm  whence  all  the 
various  local  variations  of  vowel  sounds  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  derived,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  life  of  Noah  Webster  may 
show  many  persons  that  he  was  in  reality  a 
scholar  of  far  greater  depth  of  solid  attain¬ 
ments  than  can  be  imagined  by  the  modern 
school  of  lexicographers.  To  read  nowadays, 
in  the  present  age  of  spelling  reform,  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  Webster  or  Johnson  may 
seem  far-fetched  and  peculiar.  Yet,  probably, 
no  person  of  the  present  generation  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  maintain  all  the  propositions  enun¬ 
ciated  either  by  Johnson  or  by  Webster,  and, 
practically,  very  few  persons  regard  the  au¬ 
thority  of  either  of  the  great  lexicographers 
of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  World  as  entirely 
final.  Of  course,  we  have  still  among  us  the 
bizarre  mortal  who  accepts  one  dictionary  (ia. 
his  dictionary)  as  the  final  appeal  in  all  dis¬ 
puted  cases  of  orthography  or  etymology. 
The  homo  unius  liber  may  vary  the  Ciceronian 
maxim  as  applied  to  himself,  and  be  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  in  definitions 
that  cannot  be  sheltered  under  the  protecting 
aegis  of  some  dictionary-maker  or  another. 
But  such  minds  are  not  those  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rapid  and  right  progress  of 
lexicographical  science.  Noah  Webster  did 
his  work  solidly,  and  with  deliberation,  and 
if  we  are  not  able  to  view  his  productions  in 
the  favorable  light  wherein  they  are  often 
regarded  across  the  Atlantic,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  his  labors  as  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  all  seekers  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pounded  in  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  There  are  many  points  of  personal 
biography  in  this  work  that  will  render  it  of 
interest  to  other  persons  than  the  professional 
philologist,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  a  work 
that  places  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  America  in  a  clear  light  before 
English  readers. 

The  Rhymester;  or, The  Rules  of  Rhyme. 

A  Guide  to  English  Versification,  with  a 

Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  an  Examination  of 

Classical  Measures,  etc.  By  the  late  Tom 

Hood.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Arthur 

Penn.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

He  who  truly  possesses  the  “vision  and 
faculty  divine”  probably  does  not  often  resort 
to  rhyming  dictionaries  and  poets’  guides  for 
aid  in  the  expression  of  his  “unpremeditated 
song.”  Tom  Moore  labored  a  day  and  a 
night  to  find  a  single  word  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  polishing  of  one  of  his  songs  ;  but 
then  there  are  those  who  are  so  bold  as  to  say 
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that  Moore  was  no  poet,  in  spite  of  the  “  Irish. 
Melodies.”  The  late  Tom  Hood,  in  the 
original  introduction  to  his  ”  Rules  of  Rhyme,” 
suggested  what  is  doubtless  the  real  and  only 
value  of  hand-books  of  this  kind.  While 
very  lew  can  become  poets,  very  many  can 
become  versifiers,  and  versification,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  “  is  an  elegant  accomplishment,  to  say 
the  least,”  as  well  as  “  a  strong  educational 
power.”  Therefore  the  object  of  his  work 
was  to  enumerate,  explain,  and  define  those 
laws  and  principles  which  pertain  strictly  to 
the  mechanism  of  verse.  He  believed  that 
English  versification  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  commending  also  the  practice  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse-writing  as  a  highly 
praiseworthy  and  useful  occupation. 

But  this  dainty  little  volume,  which  is  an 
enlargement  and  complete  revision  of  the 
earlier  work,  is  much  more  than  a  dictionary 
of  rhymes  ora  guide  to  the  art  of  versification, 
since  more  than  half  of  its  space  is  given  to 
explanations  and  illustrations  which  are  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  who  read  and  enjoy 
poetrt’.  There  are  chapters  on  rhyme,  metre, 
and  rhythm,  figures,  song-writing,  comic  verse 
and  vfrs  de  scci^U,  and  other  kindred  topics. 
The  American  editor  has  added  a  pleasant 
chapter  on  the  sonnet,  another  on  the  rondeau 
and  ballade,  and  a  third  in  which  several  other 
forms  of  verse  are  described,  with  illustra¬ 
tive  examples,  such  as  the  rondel,  triolet,  and 
villanelle.  •  Many  of  these  quaint  and  delicate 
little  poems  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  a  good  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
technical  limitations  imposed  upon  the  poet, 
and  although  the  attempt  to  popularize  in 
English  some  of  these  curious  forms  from  the 
old  French  may  not  result  in  practical  success* 
yet  one  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
experiments  of  such  workmen  as  Mr.  Dobson 
and  Mr.  Gosse. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  By  John  T.  Morse, 

Jr.  American  Statesmen  ^ries.  Boston: 

Houghton,  Miffltn  df*  Co. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  biographies  of 
American  statesmen,  as  set  forth  in  the  pros¬ 
pectus,  “is  not  to  give  merely  a  number  of 
unconnected  narratives  of  men  in  American 
political  life,  but  to  produce  books  which 
shall,  when  taken  together,  indicate  the  lines 
of  political  thought  and  development  in 
American  history — books  embodying  in  com¬ 
pact  form  the  result  of  extensive  study  of  the 
many  and  diverse  influences  which  combined 
to  shape  the  political  history  of  our  country.” 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  lives  an¬ 
terior  to  the  Revolution,  the  series  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  period  from  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  war  of  Secession.  The  list 
of  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Dr. 


von  Holst,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Carl  Schurz, 
Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  gives  ample  assurance  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  in  the  whole  series  ;  and  if 
each  succeeding  volume  equals  this  first  one 
by  the  editor  in  interest  and  permanent  value, 
a  wide  gap  in  American  political  literature 
will  be  admirably  filled. 

There  is  perhaps  a  peculiar  appropriateness 
in  the  selection  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  the 
subject  of  the  initial  volume  of  a  series  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tical  workings  of  our  political  institutions. 
He  stood  midway  between  two  great  eras.  In 
his  early  years  he  aided  in  securing  forever 
the  results  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  evils  that  so  seriously  threatened  the 
young  republic  ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  heard 
the  ominous  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
civil  war,  and  proclaimed  to  a  blinded  people 
the  impending  woes.  His  departuie  from  the 
While  House  marks  the  close  of  a  list  of 
Presidents  who  were  patriots  and  honorable 
men,  representing  in  their  lives  the  principles 
of  true  statesmanship.  With  Jackson  was 
inaugurated  a  new  form  of  statesmanship,  that 
infamous  organization  of  strategy  and  chicane 
since  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
“political  machine.”  He  was  the  "last  of 
the  Greeks,”  who  fought  single-handed  in  a 
vain  struggle  against  forces  that  were  tending 
to  destroy  political  integrity  and  nobility, and 
change  the  whole  basis  of  political  life.  While 
candidate  for  the  presidency  he  declared  that 
he  "  should  do  absolutely  nothing”  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  election,  and  no  breach  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  was  ever  successfully  brought  home  to 
him.  Says  Mr.  Morse:  “Since  the  d.iys  of 
Washington  he  alone  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
deliberately  taking  the  position,  and  in  a  long 
campaign  really  never  flinching  from  it :  '  that, 
if  the  people  wish  me  to  be  President  I  shall 
not  refuse  the  office  ;  but  I  ask  nothing  from 
any  man  or  any  body  of  men.’  ”  All  of  the 
acts  of  his  long  career  of  public  service  were 
characterized  by  this  fearless  independence, 
together  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  a  rigid 
conscientiousness.  Almost  universally  hated 
in  his  own  age.  he  has  had  but  few  admirers 
since,  and  mainly  because  of  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  honesty.  The  record  of  his  life  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  singular,  almost  repellent 
barrenness,  crowded  with  bitter  antagonisms, 
and  never  relieved  by  the  hearty  support  and 
genuine  sympathy  of  friends. 

We  are  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Morse 
for  not  giving  us  more  copious  extracts  from 
those  famous  diaries  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  find  relief  day  by  day 
for  his  accumulated  wrath  in  denouncing 
secretly  those  sins  of  his  political  associates 
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which  he  could  not  always  make  war  upon 
openly.  But  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  nar> 
rative  he  has  drawn  an  admirable  portrait  of 
that  remarkable  man,  who  was  “  hardly  abused 
and  cruelly  misappreciated  in  his  own  day, 
but  whom  subsequent  generations  already 
begin  to  honor  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  not  only  pre-eminent  in  ability 
and  acquirements,  but  even  more  to  be 
honored  for  profound,  immutable  honesty  of 
purpose  and  broad,  noble  humanity  of  aims.” 
With  this  judgment  the  author  closes  his  ex¬ 
cellent  volume. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Prix  Brunet  for  1882  is  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  bibliography  of 
Aristotle. 

A  NEW  periodical  is  announced  in  Calcutta 
under  the  title  of  iht  AHtiekristian. 

A  German  translation  of  Boccaccio’s  “  De¬ 
cameron”  has  been  prohibited  as  immoral  by 
the  authorities  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Loro  Archibald  Campbell  is  engaged  in 
collecting  legends  and  traditions  regarding 
the  Campbells  and  Argyleshire. 

W.  Friedrich,  of  Leipsic,  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  asumptuous  edition  of  “Ahasver,”  the  epic 
poem  recently  given  to  the  world  by  the  Queen 
of  Roumania. 

Mr.  J.  S.nodgrass,  the  translator  of  Heine’s 
”  Wit.  Wisdom,  and  Pathos,”  has  in  the  press 
a  version  of  Heine’s  fragment  on  “  Religion 
and  Philosophy  in  Germany.” 

Jean  Crousouty,  sub-librarian  of  the 
museum  at  Cracow,  has  discovered  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  book  printed  in 
Hungarian.  It  is  a  Legend  of  St.  Paul,  dated 
1512. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  who  is  at  present 
staying  at  Moscow,  is  at  work  on  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  commentary  to  the  New  Testament, 
which,  however,  owing  to  difficulties  with  the 
censorship,  will  be  printed  out  of  Russia. 

Prof.  Mommsen  has  left  Berlin  for  Italy. 
It  is  believed  that  he  is  going  to  re-collect  his 
notes  for  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  Em¬ 
perors — notes  which  were  consumed  by  the 
fire  two  years  ago. 

A  WORK  on  “The  Science  of  Mind,”  by 
Prof.  Troitsky,  of  Moscow,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Prof.  Troitsky  is  a 
disciple  of  the  English  school  of  psychology, 
and  his  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
labor. 

Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  have  just  issued 
anewedition  of  their”Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,”  which  has  been  in 


preparation  for  some  years  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Findlater.  The  dictionary  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  with  special  attention 
to  etymology,  and  is  practically  a  new  work. 

A  Belgian  bibliophile,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Philomneste  Junior,  has  pub¬ 
lished  (Brussels,  Gay  and  Douefi)  a  second  and 
revised  edition  of  his  “  Livres  perdus,”  which 
first  appeared  in  1873.  He  gives  a  list  of  about 
five  hundred  books  and  booklets  which  have 
disappeared  from  our  sight,  with  references  to 
the  sources  of  information  about  them. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  who  has  just 
finished  a  volume  on  Charles  Lamb  for  Mr. 
Morley’s  “  English  Men  of  Letters”  series, 
intends  to  follow  it  up  by  a  reprint  of  “The 
Essays  of  Elia,”  with  introduction  and  notes, 
which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  in  their  “Golden  Treasury” 
series. 

Mr.  William  Andrews, honorary  secretary 
of  the  Hull  Literary  Club,  has  in  the  press  a 
new  work,  entitled  “  Typographical  Curiosi¬ 
ties.” 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Canadians  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  absolute  independence  in  the  matter 
of  copyright,  and  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  Macdou- 
gall  will  introduce  a  bill  on  the  subject  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Mongredibn,  author  of  “Free  Trade 
and  English  Commerce  ”  and  “  History  of  the 
Free  Trade  Movement  in  England,”  has  in 
the  press  a  new  work,  entitled  “  Pleas  for 
Protection  Examined,”  which  Messrs.  Cassell. 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  for 
the  Cobden  Club. 

In  1867  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  published 
“Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt,”  his  grand¬ 
father.  Portions  of  the  great  critic’s  corre¬ 
spondence  were  included  in  this  work.  Hav¬ 
ing  during  the  interval  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  matter  of  this  text,  corrected 
its  errors,  and  secured  fresh  correspondence, 
the  author  is  preparing  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Gallknga’s  new  work  will  be  entitled 
“A  Summer  Holiday  in  Russia.”  He  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  Jewish 
question.  The  work  will  contain  chapters  on 
Odessa,  Kieff,  and  Warsaw,  to  each  of  which 
the  author  will  add  an  appendix  recording 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  outrages  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  Jews  in  those  cities. 

Theodore  Effendi  Kassabe  lately  got  into 
trouble  at  Constantinople  for  the  production 
of  political  squibs  and  caricatures.  He  has 
restored  himself  to  imperial  favor  by  aban¬ 
doning  politics  for  romance  writing,  which 
has  given  more  pleasure  to  his  patrons. 
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Mr.  J.  Ingram  i>  going  to  publish,  through 
Mr.  Bogue,  a  volume  called  “Claimants  to 
Royalty.”  It  will  consist  of  sketches  of 
various  claimants  from  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
down  to  modern  times.  Some  information 
which  has  never  been  previously  published 
with  regard  to  the  attempt  by  Perkin  War- 
beck  on  the  English  crown  will  be  included. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  will  shortly 
publish  a  “Charles  Dickens  Birthday  Book.” 
Miss  Dickens  has  compiled  the  volume, 
which  has  cost  her  more  than  a  year  of  labor. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perugini  supplies  five  illustrations 
— namely,  a  frontispiece  and  the  seasons. 
They  are  not  taken  from  any  thing  or  character 
in  Dickens's  works,  but  the  models  are  all  of 
children. 

W'hen  Berthold  Auerbach  set  out  for  Men¬ 
tone,  he  resolved,  it  is  said,  never  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  so  mortified  was  he 
with  her  internal  condition,  and  above  all  with 
the  treatment  accorded  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
also  said  that  he  declared  that  he  desired  it  to 
be  made  known  after  his  death  that  he  died 
of  sorrow  and  shame  for  the  present  state  of 
the  Fatherland,  in  the  future  of  which  he  had 
lost  all  faith. 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  (Paris, 
Firmin  Didot)  of  the  “CEuvres  in6dites  de 
Bossuet,”  edited  by  M.  A.  L.  M6nard  from  the 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale 
and  elsewhere.  The  series  will  consist  of 
two  volumes  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  Bossuet  (with  two  assistants) 
to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  first  volume  is  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  notes  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  morals  of  the  time,  taken  down  by 
short-hand  as  delivered  by  Bossuet.  There 
is  also  a  portrait  of  Bossuet,  .tfter  Rigaud,  re¬ 
produced  by  photogravure. 

Herr  Mohr,  of  Freiburg  and  Tubingen, 
has  just  published  a  reprint,  in  form  and  type 
closely  resembling  the  original,  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Goethe’s  “  Faust  ”  published  in  1790. 
Some  critical  remarks  are  appended  by  Prof. 
W.  L.  Holland,  of  Tflbingen. 

The  German  association  of  spelling  re¬ 
formers  has  taken  the  practical  step  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  first  of  a  series  of  classical  native 
authors  in  the  new  orthography. 

The  court  of  the  Landgericht  of  Posen,  in 
Prussia,  has  issued  a  decree  confiscating  all 
the  copies  of  a  German  translation  of  M. 
Zola’s  “  Nana the  “  Faute  du  pasteur 
Mouret  ”  is  included  in  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion. 
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A  Standard  Light. — The  want  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  light  for  photometric  purposes  has  long 
been  felt ;  and  since  the  introduction  of 
electric  illumination,  some  better  means  of 
measuring  the  light  given  by  various  systems 
than  that  hitherto  adopted  has  become  im¬ 
peratively  necessary.  The  old  standard,  the 
sperm  candle,  becomes,  through  unavoidable 
variations  in  manufacture,  a  very  uncertain 
unit  of  light ;  and  the  Carcel  burner  adopted 
by  the  French  is  also  unsatisfactory.  In  order 
that  some  definite  agreement  should  be  arrived 
at  respecting  this  important  subject,  a  Photo¬ 
metric  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
matter.  This  committee  has  now  finished  its 
labors,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  an 
air-gas  flame — first  suggested  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt — as  the  most  reliable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  contrivance  consists  of  a  brass 
burner  with  a  quarter-inch  aperture,  giving  a 
flame  two  and  a  half  inches  high.  It  is  fed 
with  a  definite  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  light 
petroleum  and  atmospheric  air.  The  flame 
produced  is  constant  and  trustworthy,  and  is 
in  every  respect  suited  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Ancient  World. — In  a  recent  lecture 
on  the  world  at  the  time  of  man’s  appearance, 
Boyd  Dawkins,  the  English  geologist,  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  changes  which 
have  preceded  the  present  condition  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  the  eocene  and  miocene 
periods,  he  said,  Europe  was  united  with 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  also  with  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  barrier  of  land, 
extending  past  the  Faroe  Isles,  which  was 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  same  trees,  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  which  allowed  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  free  migration  of  animals  to  and  fro 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  rivers  of  Europe  were  alligators  and 
fish  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
America.  In  the  pliocene  age  the  barrier  of 
land  became  depressed,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  what  is  now  the 
Atlantic  became  connected  with  the  Arctic 
sea.  During  all  these  changes  the  British 
Isles  formed  part  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  was  marked  by  the  500- 
fathom  line.  As  regards  the  changes  in  cli¬ 
mate  in  Europe  in  the  three  periods,  the 
lecturer  said  that  during  the  first  period  the 
climate  was  tropical  in  Britain,  palms  and 
bread-fruits  and  other  southern  trees  living 
in  the  south-east  of  England.  In  the  second 
period  the  climate  was  cooler  and  palms  were 
scarce,  but  magnolias  and  tulip  trees  and 
sequoias  abounded.  In  the  third  period  the 
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climate  became  temperate.  These  surround¬ 
ings  of  man  were  gradually  shaped  in  the 
three  earlier  stages  of  the  tertiary  period  until 
they  arrived  very  early  at  that  equilibrium 
which  is  found  to-day. 

Progress  in  Africa. — We  learn  that  two 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coal-fields  in  Cape  Colony.  It 
has  lung  been  the  opinion  of  geologists  that 
certain  parts  of  South  Africa  would  yield  vast 
quantities  of  coal ;  and  for  some  time  past 
coal  mines  at  Molteno  and  Paardekzaai  have 
been  worked  with  very  successful  results. 
One  of  these  mines,  the  Molteno,  is  of  an  un¬ 
usual  type.  It  consists  of  a  hill  which  has 
been  pierced  with  a  shaft  from  its  summit, 
with  another  horizontal  heading  driven  into 
it  from  its  base.  This  mine  is  estimated  to 
contain  at  least  half  a  million  tons  of  rich 
coal.  A  line  of  railway  is  being  laid  between 
Molteno  and  East  London  ;  and  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  rich  in  ironstone  as  well  as  coal,  it 
has  probably  a  prosperous  future  before  it. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  pro¬ 
jected  railway  in  West  Africa  from  the  Gold 
Coast  to  the  interior,  which  will  open  up  a 
district  rich  in  palm-oil,  india-rubber,  and 
other  products  of  this  fertile  land. — Chambers' s 
yournal. 

Assyrian  Discoveries. — Mr.  Rassam,  the 
well  -  known  discoverer  of  Assyrian  relics, 
lately  gave  at  a  public  meeting  a  brief  account 
of  his  recent  doings.  At  about  twelve  miles 
from  Bagdad  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
an  Arab,  and  he  at  once  commenced  some  ex¬ 
cavations  there.  After  several  days’  work  the 
diggers  came  upon  an  enormous  building, 
containing  several  chambers.  Most  of  these 
were  paved  with  brick  or  stones  ;  but  one  had 
a  floor  of  asphalt !  Numerous  inscriptions 
were  found  on  this  building  ;  but  the  most 
important  discovery  was  made  by  the  work¬ 
men  after  Mr.  Rassam  had  been  obliged  to 
come  home.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  were 
found  records  inscribed  on  nearly  ten  thousand 
tablets.  These  tablets  are  on  their  way  to 
England,  and  until  they  reach  the  hands  of 
experts  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  story 
they  may  unfold.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  that  may 
prove  more  important  than  anything  yet 
achieved  in  the  history  of  Eastern  research. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye. — One  of  the 
roost  general  things  that  we  do  when  we  get 
anything  in  our  eye  is  to  rub  the  injured 
organ  with  the  vain  delusive  hope  of  rubbing 
the  offending  body  out,  instead  of  which  we 
only  make  the  eye  dry,  inflamed,  and  more  pain¬ 
ful,  and  render  the  extr^iction  of  the  foreign 
body  more  difficult.  No  matter  what  it  is  that 
has  got  into  the  eye — with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 


ception  of  mortar  and  lime — keep  the  eyelids 
closed  as  long  as  you  can  without  touching 
them.  Under  the  upper  eyelid  there  is  a  gland 
which  is  continually  pouring  forth  a  fluid  we 
call  tears.  Pain  will  almost  always  cause  this 
gland  to  pour  forth  a  large  amount  of  this  fluid, 
and  when,  a  foreign  substance  having  got  into 
the  eye,  we  at  once  close  the  eyelid  without 
rubbing  it,  this  fluid  will,  in  most  cases,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  wash  the  offender,  if  not  absolutely 
on  to  our  cheek,  yet  so  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  as  to  be  easily  removed.  Should 
this  not  answer,  gently  bathe  the  eye  with  a 
moistened  soft  handkerchief  or  sponge.  If. 
however,  a  piece  of  flint  or  iron  or  other  hard 
substance  be  in  the  eye,  you  will  generally 
find  it  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  to  remove 
it  you  must  turn  up  the  lid.  This  is  done  by 
laying  a  small  probe  or  the  blunt  end  of  a 
darning  or  worsted  needle  across  the  upper 
lid,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  ;  then, 
by  taking  the  middle  eyelashes  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  drawing  them  outward 
and  upward,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
probe  is  gently  pressed  upon  the  lid,  and  the 
patient  is  told  to  look  down,  the  eyelid  is 
easily  everted.  The  foreign  body  then  comes 
into  sight,  and  can  easily  be  removed  with 
something  soft,  as  a  camel's  hair  brush,  a 
feather,  etc.  If,  however,  the  body  be  im¬ 
bedded,  and  consequently  does  not  move, 
the  patient  must  at  once  see  a  surgeon. 
Mortar  or  lime  in  the  eye  occasions  great  pain 
and  injury  if  not  quickly  removed.  If  seen 
immediately,  the  eye  should  be  well  washed 
with  a  tepid  solution  of  vinegar  and  water 
(about  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  to  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  water),  and  the  lid  being  everted  as 
before  described,  all  particles  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil  dropped  into 
the  eye  afterward  will  often  greatly  soothe  it. 
— Ambulance  Lectures. 

Electrical  Resistance  of  a  Vacuum. — The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  vacuous  space 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  If  the  elec¬ 
trodes  of  a  vacuum  tube,  which  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  exhausted,  be  connected  with  a  Ruhm- 
korff  coil  or  other  source  of  electricity  of  high 
tension,  it  is  observed  that  the  discharge 
passes  more  and  more  readily  as  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  is  increased.  At  a  certain  state  of  the 
rarefied  air,  however,  a  limit  seems  to  be 
reached  ;  and,  if  the  exhaustion  is  continued 
beyond  this  point  the  resistance  in  the  tube 
increases,  and  finally  becomes  apparently  so 
great  that  the  discharge  ceases  to  pass.  The 
air  pressure  at  which  this  last  phenomenon 
occurs  is  different  in  different  tubes,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  tube,  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  of  the  electrodes,  their  nature,  and 
their  size.  The  above  result  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  numerous  observers,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  drawn  that  air  (and  other 
gases)  when  reduced  beyond  a  certain  state 
of  tenuity  is  incompetent  to  transmit  elec¬ 
tricity.  Prof.  (Philosophical Magazine, 

January  1833)  combats  this  view,  and  shows 
that  there  is  another  way  of  explaining  the 
apparent  absence  of  conductivity  in  a  highly 
exhausted  vacuum  tube.  He  cites  and  dis¬ 
cusses  numerous  experiments  by  Gassiot, 
PlQcker,  Hittorf,  Gaugain,  Wiedemann,  and 
others,  and  gives  very  strong  reasons  for  the 
view  that  the  high  resistance  of  the  tube  is 
due  to  an  obstruction  to  the  discharge  which 
is  set  up  at  the  surface  of  the  negative  elec¬ 
trode.  This  obstruction  acts  like  a  large  re¬ 
sistance,  though  it  is  more  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a  counter-electromotive  force.  The 
actual  resistance  of  the  tube  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  two  parts,  of  which 
one  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  the 
other  only  on  the  nature  and  size  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  electrode.  The  latter  part  is  of  insignifi¬ 
cant  amount  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to 
the  fraction  of  a  millimetre,  when  it  rises 
rapidly  in  value,  and,  as  the  rarefaction  is 
continued,  becomes  so  great  as  to  stop  the 
passage  of  electricity  altogether,  no  matter 
how  high  the  acting  electromotive  force  may 
be.  Prof.  Ekllund  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  vacuous  space,  so  far  from  being  a  non¬ 
conductor,  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  space  which  separates  us 
from  the  sun  readily  allow  electrical  action  to 
be  transmitted  through  it,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  direct  electrical  action 
which  the  sun  appears  to  exercise  on  our 
globe,  and  the  variations  of  this  action  during 
the  prevalence  of  sun-spots.  We  shall  be  able 
also  to  admit  the  measurements  of  those  who 
have  observed  the  aurora  borealis  (which  un¬ 
doubtedly  consists  of  electrical  discharges)  at 
a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  at 
which  the  tenuity  of  the  air  must  be  far  greater 
than  anything  we  can  produce  in  our  labora¬ 
tories. 

A  New  Friend  or  Humanity.  —  “What 
wonderful  digestions  they  must  have  T’  lately 
exclaimed  a  British  gourmet  when  reading 
Mr.  Carl  Bock's  interesting  volume,  how  a 
certain  Dyak  tribe  always  eat  their  captives, 
old  as  well  as  young.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  these  interesting  cannibals  do  not  trust 
to  the  powers  of  nature  alone  to  digest  the 
toughest  grandfather  as  easily  as  the  tenderest 
infant.  The  papaw  tree  flourishes  in  Borneo, 
we  believe,  and  if  we  may  accept  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Illnstrirte  Z^tung,  the  feasting 
Djak  has  a  powerful  assistant  in  that  plant. 
Experimenial  proof  has  been  afibrded  that 
the  hardest  beefsteak,  the  most  obdurate  of 


mutton  chops,  becomes  soft  and  tender  if 
wrapped  in  papaw  leaves  for  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  cooking.  The  juice  is  even 
more  powerful ;  a  small  quantity  placed  in  a 
vessel  in  which  a  piece  of  meat  was  boiling 
disintegrated  the  fibres  in  five  minutes.  In 
the  same  way  hard-boiled  eggs  soon  dissolved 
when  immersed  in  a  strong  brew  of  papaw 
juice  and  water,  while  finely  minced  meat  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  sort  of  thick  soup. 
In  fine,  the  papaw  tree  is  nature's  patent 
digester,  warranted  to  act  as  a  solvent  on  all 
kinds  of  animal  food. 

Ventriloquism  by  Birds. — Many  birds, 
according  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Fish,  appear  to  pos¬ 
sess  powers  of  ventriloquism.  A  cuckoo, 
not  a  rod  off,  can  make  his  voice  appear  to 
come  from  a  furlong  away ;  the  thtush  sing¬ 
ing  from  a  low  perch  seems  to  be  in  the  tree- 
top  ;  the  vesper  sparrow  and  field  sparrow  on 
the  roadside  fence,  as  if  singing  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  field.  The  robin  has  a  similar  power, 
and  the  cat-bird  can  sing  in  a  loud,  voluble 
sound,  or  in  a  low,  soft,  sweet,  and  tender 
warble.  The  oven-bird,  the  smallest  of  the 
thrushes,  singing  from  a  distance,  can  throw 
its  sharp,  ringing  notes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  listener  to  believe  that  it  is  almost 
within  reach. 

High  Tides  and  the  Moon.  —  Professor 
Ball,  of  Dublin,  has  been  recently  trying  to 
prove  that  the  moon  is  the  result  of  tidal 
evolution,  that  in  the  very  remote  past,  when 
the  moon  was  only  40,000  miles  distant,  the 
earth  must  have  been  swept  by  tides  of  enor¬ 
mous  height,  and  that  these  tides  must  have 
been  powerful  agents  in  producing  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  which  geologists  are 
now  unable  to  account  for.  In  a  recent 
number  of  Nature,  Professor  Newberry,  of 
Columbia  College,  goes  carefully  over  the 
geological  record,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  these  hypothetical  high  tides  have  left  no 
trace  of  their  existence,  and  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  geological  record  the  order 
of  nature  has  been  essentially  what  it  is  to¬ 
day.  The  testimony  of  the  rocks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  says  Professor  Newberry,  is  so  full  and 
conclusive  that  it  really  leaves  no  room  for 
discussion  ;  and  hence  the  astronomers  have 
been  in  error  in  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the 
moon,  and  she  never  formed  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  mass,  or  the  separation  took  place 
at  a  period  so  remote  that  she  had  receded  to 
nearly  her  present  distance  before  the  dawn 
of  life  on  the  earth. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain. — Concussion  of 
the  brain  is  the  common  result  of  a  contusion 
of  the  bead,  and  cannot  be  too  seriously  re¬ 
garded.  In  any  case  of  irijury  to  the  head. 
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where  insensibility  has  occurred,  a  doctor 
should  be  sent  for,  but  even  in  slighter  cases, 
when  the  concussion  has  apparently  only  pro¬ 
duced  a  temporary  dizziness,  careful  treatment, 
both  at  the  time  and  after  the  injury,  will  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  patient  to  a  healthy 
state  of  both  mind  and  body.  In  any  case  of 
insensibility  from  injury  to  the  head,  no  harm 
can  be  done  by  cutting  the  hair  close,  and  ap¬ 
plying  cold  water  to  the  head  until  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  arrival  ;  or  should  this  be  delayed,  and 
the  patient’s  body  be  cold  and  the  skin 
clammy,  hot  bottles  may  be  put  to  the  feet  in 
addition.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  never 
safe  for  a  non  professional  person  to  go,  in  a 
case  of  severe  injury  to  the  head  ;  and  most 
particularly  ought  the  administration  of  stim¬ 
ulants  in  any  form  to  be  avoided.  Cases  of 
head-injury  are  often  more  grave  in  their  after¬ 
consequences  than  in  their  immediate  symp¬ 
toms,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade 
the  friends  of  a  patient  who  is  apparently 
well,  of  the  necessity  for  rest  and  quiet  for 
some  weeks  after  the  accident.  Irritability  of 
temper  and  inability  to  bear  slight  noises  are 
often  but  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  brain, 
and  should  be  at  once  reported  to  the  medical 
adviser. — Family  Physician. 
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English  and  Roman  Highways. — In  Eng¬ 
land,  as  elsewhere,  the  Romans  were  our 
great  masters  in  the  art  of  road-making.  A 
thousand  years  of  disuse  have  not  sufficed  to 
obliterate  from  the  face  of  the  country  traces 
of  the  long  lines  of  roadway  which  connected 
their  principal  camps  and  stations  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  will  serve  as  foundations 
of  modern  highways.  But,  for  the  most  part 
being  designed  and  executed  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  alone,  they  remain  simply  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  attest  the  energy  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  of  a  race  who  were  at  one  time  the 
indisputable  masters  of  what  was  then  the 
civilized  world.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  were 
far  behind  them  in  this  respect.  Despite  the 
example  which  had  been  set  thetn,  their  ideas 
of  local  self-government  gravitated  in  a  very 
different  direction.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
controlling  and  originating  central  authority 
tcid  in  England,  as  it  did  elsewhere,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  intercourse  which  had 
previously  existed  between  localities  distant 
with  each  other.  Great  as  were  the  capacities 
for  managing  their  own  affairs  displayed  by 
the  various  districts  into  which  England  be¬ 
came  split  up  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
roads,  even  in  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
the  country,  became  steadily  worse.  The  old 
Roman  “  streets”  were  no  longer  kept  in  re¬ 


pair,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  exigencies 
of  trade  refused  to  be  warped  into  the  lines 
of  strategical  convenience,  but  partly  also,  it 
must  be  admitted,  because  public  opinion 
was  by  no  means  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
good  roads  at  all.  The  commerce  of  the 
country,  such  as  it  was,  was  carried  on  mainly 
by  means  of  pack-horses.  Chariots  had 
ceased  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  war  ;  such 
wains  as  there  were  had  their  cumbrous 
fabric  supported  upon  wheels  hewn  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  wood,  which  creaked  and 
groaned  as  they  rumbled  along  over  the 
hardest  and  most  gravelly  tracks  which  could 
be  found  for  them.  Wherever  &rm  soil  was 
wanting,  each  wagoner  picked  out  for  himself 
a  new  line  of  country,  warned  against  bogs 
and  marshes  by  the  apparent  failures  of  those 
who  immediately  preceded  them.  Where  the 
land  had  begun  to  be  inclosed,  and  the  soil 
was  tenacious,  ”  lanes”  of  enormous  width 
were  left  to  serve  as  the  main  arteries  of 
traffic,  each  vehicle  during  winter  carefully 
avoiding  old  tracks  as  leading  to  certain 
break-downs.  The  results  of  this  primitive 
order  of  things  may  still  be  traced  distinctly 
all  over  that  large  portion  of  the  south  of 
England  which  remains  uninclosed,  and  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  midland  counties  where 
the  population  has  not  increased  rapidly,  and 
traces  are  still  left  of  the  general  configuration 
of  the  country.  Macaulay  has  left  us  a 
striking  description  of  the  state  of  the  sister 
country  in  this  respect  so  late  as  the  time  of 
William  HI.  We  know  how  it  fared  with 
Scotland  before  the  days  of  General  Wade,  so 
celebrated  for  his  road-making  exploits.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  believe  that  any  real  ad¬ 
vance  was  made  in  road-making  science  in 
England  itself  until  the  use  of  wheeltd-car- 
riages  became  general,  and  the  construction 
of  something  like  sound  ground  upon  which 
they  could  travel  became  in  consequence  a 
necessity. — Nineteenth  Century. 

Is  THE  Full  Moon  Red-hot? — If  Professor 
De  Morgan  were  still  living,  the  following 
would  expose  me  to  the  risk  of  being  immor¬ 
talized  on  the  gibbets  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
book  on  “  Paradoxers,”  i.e.,  scientific  here¬ 
tics,  a  class  of  unfortunates  with  whom  I  do 
feel  a  sort  of  sneaking  sympathy  in  spite  of 
having  received  some  ridiculously  insolent 
letters  from  their  most  outrageous  representa¬ 
tive.  Thirteen  years  ago,  when  writing  the 
‘‘Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  I  stated  in  Chapter  VII. 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  intrinsic  brill¬ 
iancy  of  the  lunar  .surface  is,  relatively  to 
that  of  the  sun,  much  greater  than  is  usually 
supposed,  and  similar  reasons  apply  to  the 
superficial  lunar  temperature.  At  the  last 
eclipse  (December  s)  when  the  partially- 
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eclipsed  moon  first  became  visible  at  a  little 
past  five,  the  shaded  part  displayed  a  full 
copper-red  color ;  as  the  eclipse  progressed 
this  advanced  to  a  darker  or  more  obscure 
copper  color;  then  the  redness  gradually 
faded,  and  the  shaded  portion  of  the  moon 
grew  darker  and  grayer,  until  at  last  it  be¬ 
came  of  a  dark  slate  color,  and  its  outline  or 
“  limb”  was  barely  traceable  toward  the  end 
of  the  eclipse.  I  believe  that  the  surface  of 
the  moon  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  that  this  high  temperature  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  striking  it  directly 
without  any  intervening  shield  of  aqueous 
vapor  or  other  atmospheric  matter.  If  the 
volcanic  tufa,  of  which  the  moon's  surface  is 
evidently  composed,  resembles  the  corre¬ 
sponding  material  on  our  earth,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  absorbers  of  heat  and  the  worst  of 
conductors.  This  being  the  case,  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays  would  pro¬ 
duce  its  maximum  possible  effect  on  a  thin 
film  of  the  moon’s  surface;  and  as  radiation 
and  absorption  are  co-equal,  this  surface 
would  rapidly  cool  by  uninterrupted  radiation 
while  screened  by  the  earth’s  shadow.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  “red  heat”  is  not  an  absolute 
temperature  ;  it  varies  with  the  heated  surface 
when  viewed  in  the  dark.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
bright  platinum  on  which  an  ink  mark  has 
been  made  be  heated  barely  to  redness,  the 
ink  mark  shows  out  as  though  hotter  than 
the  metal.  The  dross  on  a  ladle  of  melted 
metal  shows  a  red  heat,  while  the  metal  itself 
is  dark.  If  a  figured  tiie  with  black  and  white 
pattern  be  heated  to  redness,  and  seen  in  the 
dark,  the  black  glow  is  so  much  more  vivid 
than  the  white  that  the  pattern  appears  re¬ 
versed.  If  the  pattern  be  in  glazed  and  un¬ 
glazed  surfaces,  the  unglazed  shows  a  red 
htat  at  lower  temperature  than  the  glazed. 
A  tufaceous  surface  like  that  of  the  moon  is 
specially  favorable  for  such  display  of  red 
luminosity  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 
Therefore  the  copper  color  may  be  brought 
out  by  a  temperature  of  about  600  deg.  The 
reasoning  that  aiscribes  so  high  a  temperature 
to  the  side  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  sun 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  or 
night  side  is  intensely  cold — that  sunset  on 
the  moon  is  followed  by  such  active,  uncom¬ 
pensated  radiation  that  in  a  few  hours  after 
darkness  the  red-hot  surface  must  cool  down 
to  a  temperature  below  the  coldest  of  our 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  and  the  copper- 
red  heat  must  return  in  a  few  hours  after 
sunrise. — Gentleman' x  Magatine. 

An  Eastern  Legend. — The  most  painful 
thing  to  endure  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
is  the  want  of  water.  The  inhabitants  have 


no  other  water  than  that  of  a  hot  spring,  the 
water  of  which  has  an  intense  smell  of  sul¬ 
phur.  It  can  only  be  drunk  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  wind  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
leather  bottle.  Yet,  however  repulsive  it 
might  have  appeared  at  first,  one  gets  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  that  at  last  the  water  brought 
by  travellers,  even  from  the  “Wild-goat’s 
Well”  (Ain  el  Woul,  half  way  between  Kara- 
tern  and  Palmyra),  appears  tasteless.  The 
following  legend  relates  to  the  sulphurous 
well  of  Palmyra,  Ain  el  Ritshen,  or  the  Star 
Well.  Once  upon  a  time  a  large  snake  had, 
taken  its  abode  in  the  well,  and  was  stopping 
its  mouth  so  that  no  water  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Solomon,  son  of  David,  ordered  the 
animal  to  leave  the  place,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  use  the  water.  The  snake  re¬ 
plied  to  the  wise  king,  “  Grant  me  to  come 
out  with  my  whole  body,  and  promise  me  uui 
to  kill  me.  1  have  a  sun-spot  in  the  middle 
of  my  body,  and  I  shall  die  if  anything 
touches  me  on  that  place.”  When  Solomon 
had  given  him  the  required  promise,  the  snake 
began  to  wind  itself  out ;  it  crawled  and 
crawled,  but  there  was  no  end  to  it.  Its  rings 
already  filled  the  valley,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  sun-spot  yet.  Solomon  began 
to  be  frightened,  and  he  trembled  so  much 
that  a  ring  slipped  from  his  finger  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  mysterious  spot  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  well  ;  the  ring  fell  on  that 
spot,  and  the  snake  was  broken  in  two  parts. 
The  hind  part  of  the  monster  remained  in  the 
well,  and  was  putrefied  in  it,  so  that  it  became 
impossible  to  drink  the  water.  Solomon 
purified  the  spring  with  sulphur,  and  the 
putrid  smell  disappeared,  but  that  of  sulphur 
remains  till  now.  The  ashes  of  the  iront  part 
of  the  snake,  burned  by  Solomon,  dispersed  to 
all  the  four  winds,  became  another  plague, 
that  of  the  army  of  springing  insects— 
locusts,  etc. — Dax  Dtutxcke  Familienblatt. 

SUPPLICATION. 

A  TaAMSLATIOM  OV  M.  SULLY  rSUDHOMMS’s  “PRIME.” 

Ah  I  did  you  know  how  the  tesn  Epacc 
Kail  by  a  lonely  hearth,  alaa ! 

I  think  chat  beture  my  dwellina-place 
Sometimes  you'd  pau. 

And  did  you  know  of  the  hopes  that  arise 
In  wearied  soul  from  a  pure  young  glance,. 

May  be  to  my  window  you'n  lift  your  eye 
As  if  by  chance. 

And  if  of  the  comfort  you  only  knew 
A  beart  may  bring  to  a  heart  that  is  sore. 

You'd  rest  a  while,  as  a  sister  might  do. 

Beside  my  door. 

But  if  you  knew  of  the  love  that  enwraps 
My  soul  for  you,  and  holds  it  fast, 

(juitc  simply  over  my  threshold,  perhaps. 

You’d  step  at  last. 

I.  O,  L. 
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ESPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

OOOO-A.. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished’  frame.” 
—  Tht  Civil  Service  Gczette. 
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'n>ia  U  recognized  aa  the  beat  and  moat  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  tliat  has  yet  appeand  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit  tirowen*'  Aseaciation  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the 
State,  says ;  “  It  contains  all  the  Information  necessary  for  success.’'  .Mr.  Grt‘eifleaf,  of  Jacksonville,  who  is  im- 
uroving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  Slate,  says  :  “The  book,  if  1  could  have  bad  it  one  year  ago,  would 
have  saved  me  f  lOOa” 
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